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Amerindians to Africans is the first of three books 
aimed at covering the 2000 Caribbean History 
syllabus of the Caribbean Examinations Council. 
It is a considerably revised and enlarged version 
of Arawaks to Africans, the book written to meet 
the needs of earlier editions of the syllabus. As 
with its predecessor the content follows the 
thematic approach of the syllabus, and deals with 
The Indigenous Peoples and the Europeans and 
Caribbean Economy and Slavery. 

In attempting to meet the needs of the 2000 
syllabus, the incorporation of much new and revised 
material has involved some rearrangement of the 
contents, and the addition of two new chapters. A 
determined effort has been made to strike a better 
balance in the emphasis placed on topics such as the 
indigenous peoples, the Spanish conquest, European 
colonisation and slavery, than perhaps was apparent 
in the first edition. Considerably more attention 
has been paid to the early history of the Bahamas, 
Belize, the Guianas and the non-plantation islands 
in order to meet two of the main aims of the syllabus 
- the need for students to acquire a knowledge and 
understanding both of the common experiences 
of the peoples of the Caribbean and of the creative 
contributions made by the inhabitants of any 
territory in the region. The major revision has taken 
place in the last three chapters, each of which deals 


with an aspect of African slavery. All three have been 
largely rewritten in the light of modern scholarship, 
with proper emphasis on subjects such as the role 
of women in slave society, the retention of African 
cultural forms in West Indian life, and the creation 
of a Creole society. 

The policy adopted by the authors of the first 
edition was to concentrate ona factual approach, and 
to attempt to treat all topics at the level required by 
the Caribbean Examination Council, both in factual 
content and comprehension. The same approach 
has been followed here, but with the addition of the 
reviser's analysis and interpretation of, and insights 
into, key events. 

The revision questions at the end of the book 
have themselves been revised, and now follow 
very closely the questions which were set in the 
history examinations conducted during the seven 
years which followed the introduction of the new 
syllabus. 

The Further Reading list contains most of the 
books used both in the writing of the original 
Arawaks to Africans, and in the preparation of this 
revised edition. It contains the standard general 
texts for Caribbean history. Not all the books listed 
were written for school students, or will be found 
readily in all school libraries, but all will repay the 
efforts undertaken by students in locating copies. 


Brian Dyde 
Pembroke 2007 
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Volcanic eruption in Martinique, 1902 


The Nature of the Caribbean 
Region 


The Caribbean Region 


The history of a region that is made up largely of 
water, but which contains so many different coun- 
tries, will not be understood fully without some 
knowledge of the region’s geography. Even less will 
it be understood by anyone not familiar with the 
definition of the terms which are used to describe 
the various parts of the region. 

As used in this and the other two volumes of 
the Caribbean Certificate History, the Caribbean 
Region can be taken to mean all the countries in 
and around the Caribbean Sea that lie within an 
area that stretches from Grand Bahama Island in 
the north to Curacao in the south, and from French 
Guiana in the east to Belize in the west. This is an 
expanse, mostly of ocean, which measures about 
1000 miles (1600 kilometres (km)) from north to 
south, and over 2500 miles (4000 km) from east to 
west. Ignoring the countries of South and Central 
America which border the Caribbean Sea between 
Guyana and Belize, whose history falls outside the 
scope of this series, it contains no less than sixteen 
independent countries and twelve territories, islands 
or island groups which remain dependencies, in one 
form or another, of the United Kingdom, France, 
the Netherlands and the United States. They all fall 
into one or other of five distinct sub-divisions. 


The Greater Antilles 


The four large islands of Cuba, Hispaniola, Jamaica 
and Puerto Rico were formed through volcanic 
action which took place as long as 100 million years 
ago. Between them they represent about 28 per cent 
of the entire land surface of the region. All have 
complex mountain ranges as well as extensive plains, 
and both features have played an important part in 
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the history of each island. The mountains of Cuba, 
Hispaniola and Puerto Rico gave some refuge to the 
Amerindian inhabitants during the early stages of 
the Spanish conquest. Those in Jamaica were found 
to contain sanctuaries for the runaway slaves known 
as Maroons during the eighteenth century. In more 
recent times the Sierra Maestra range in south- 
eastern Cuba provided Fidel Castro with a safe 
haven during the early stages of the revolution he led 
to success in 1959. The large areas of flat, fertile land 
found in each island allowed the plantation system 
to develop from soon after they were settled. This 
in turn brought about the introduction of African 
slavery into the entire region. 


The Lesser Antilles 


These can be taken to include all the islands between 
the Virgin Islands and Trinidad, including not only 
Tobago and Barbados but all those to the west of 
Trinidad as far as Aruba. These are all of a much later 
formation than the Greater Antilles, in many cases 
being less than 50 million years old. Altogether they 
form less than 2 per cent of the total land surface of 
the region. 

The islands to the north of Trinidad lie along the 
intersection of two of the earth’s crustal, or tectonic, 
plates. The volcanic action caused by the movement 
of these plates has led to their formation in a 
double arc. Those of the inner, younger arc between 
Grenada and Saba have been built up around high 
volcanic cones or groups of cones, many of which 
are still active. The outer, discontinuous arc between 
Barbados and Anguilla, which includes the eastern 
half of Guadeloupe, Antigua and Barbuda, consists 
of low coral limestone islands which have developed 
on much older volcanic bases. As well as being 
divided geologically in this way these islands are 
also divided geographically. Those to the south of 
the passage between Dominica and Martinique are 
known as the Windward Islands, those to the north 
as the Leeward Islands. These terms stem from an 
administrative division of the islands which were 
under British control during colonial times. This 
was an arbitrary partition which had no relevance 
to the position of the northern group in relation to 
the prevailing wind, and from that point of view is 
misleading. After their discovery by the Spanish all 


the eastern Caribbean islands were known, correctly 
in view of the more or less constant easterly winds, 
as the Islands to Windward (las islas de Barlovento). 
Those to the west of Trinidad off the coast of South 
America were called, equally correctly, the Islands to 
Leeward (las islas de Sotovento). This was a division 
later accepted by both the French and the Dutch. As 
a result, today, the Windward Island group of the 
Netherlands Antilles - an administrative term for 
St Martin, St Eustatius and Saba - is found among 
the geographical Leeward Islands; while Aruba, 
Bonaire and Curacao - administered by the Dutch 
as the Leeward Islands - are found off the coast of 
Venezuela, far removed from either the geographical 
Windward or Leeward Islands. 

Trinidad and Tobago, like Curacao, Aruba and 
Bonaire, are geologically more closely associated 
with South America than with the main island chain 
to the north. This is not true of their history, which 
is very much bound up with that of the rest of the 
Lesser Antilles. 


The Bahamas 


The 2700 or more islands, islets and cays which 
form the huge archipelago to the north of the 
Greater Antilles are all that show above the sea of 
an enormous block of very old rock covered with 
coral limestone deposits, known to geologists as the 
Bahamanian Foreland. Their combined land area 
represents rather less than 2 per cent of that of the 
entire Caribbean Region. Now divided between the 
Commonwealth of the Bahamas and the British 
dependency of the Turks and Caicos, all are flat and 
low-lying. Because they are also extremely dry very 
few of the islands, other than the bigger ones close 
to the North American mainland, have ever been 
attractive to settlers or supported populations large 
enough to bring about sustained development. In 
addition, as they are so low and surrounded by so 
much shallow water and so many reefs, they have 
always represented a danger to shipping. All in all 
geography has had an adverse effect on the history 
of the entire archipelago. 


The Guianas 


The three territories on the Guianese coastal plain 
of South America - Guyana, Suriname and French 


Guiana - occupy the seaward edge of an ancient 
geological feature called the Guiana Shield, which 
may be as much as 3000 million years old. Together 
they represent nearly 65 per cent of the total land 
area of the Caribbean Region. Each is an island 
in everything but the physical sense. They can be 
considered as such as each has no more to do with 
its neighbours than do adjoining French, Dutch 
and English-speaking islands in the Lesser Antilles, 
and little to do with the rest of the South American 


Table 1 Countries of the Caribbean 


continent. All three are populated by societies which 
are culturally West Indian, shaped by the same forces 
which shaped those of the rest of the non-Spanish- 
speaking Caribbean. Each country has a rugged and 
thickly forested interior drained by a complex river 
system, with nearly all the population and economic 
activity concentrated along narrow low coastlands 
which are hardly above sea level. Such geographical 
conditions have always hampered development and 
their history has suffered accordingly. 


Country Political Area Area Population 

Status Sqm Sq km 2005 
Anguilla BOT* 35 Oil 12800 
Antigua & Barbuda Independent 178 461 71300 
Aruba Ass State 7S) 194 71000 
Bahamas Independent 5 382 13 938 326 000 
Barbados Independent 166 430 275 000 
Belize Independent 8 867 22 964 290 000 
British Virgin Is BOT* 5s) 153 22 500 
Cayman Is BOT* 102 264 45 000 
Cuba Independent 42 804 110 854 11 296 000 
Dominica Independent 290 751 71 300 
Dominican Republic Independent 18 816 48 730 8 979 000 
French Guiana DOM* 33) EE 86 497 194300 
Grenada Independent 139 360 103 000 
Guadeloupe DOM" 687 1779 449 500 
Guyana Independent 83 000 214 953 800 000 
Haiti Independent 10 597 27 444 7 700 000 
Jamaica Independent 4411 11 424 2 700 000 
Martinique DOM 425 1 100 395 600 
Montserrat BOT* 39 101 5 000 
Netherland Antilles Ass State 308 798 193 200 
Puerto Rico Ass State 3515 9 103 3 940 300 
St Kitts-Nevis Independent 106 275 45 000 
St Lucia Independent 238 616 166 000 
St Vincent & Grenadines Independent 150 388 119 000 
Suriname Independent 63 251 163 807 460 700 
Trinidad & Tobago Independent 1978 5 W233 1 300 000 
Turks & Caicos Island BOT* 166 430 20 000 
US Virgin Islands Ass State 136 Shy) 125 000 


*BOT British Overseas Territory 
*DOM French Overseas Department 
Ass State Associated State 


Belize 


The English-speaking country whose coast forms 
the westernmost edge of the Caribbean Sea occupies 
a small part of the Yucatan peninsula, which is 
formed of limestone about 40 million years old. Like 
the Guianas, it too can be thought of as an island. 
Even with a strong Spanish influence the society 
and culture of Belize remain very much that of the 
Caribbean and not Central America. The country 
occupies a little over 3 per cent of the entire land 
surface of the Caribbean Region, and can be divided 
geographically into two parts. The northern half of 
Belize is mainly flat and low-lying, while the southern 
half is mountainous. As in the Guianas, the bulk of 
the population and most of the economic activity 
are concentrated near the coast. The entire coastline 
is fronted by a barrier reef between 10 and 20 miles 
(16-32 km) offshore. This, together with the political 
and natural obstacles which have prevented easy 
communication with the rest of Central America, 
has restricted development throughout the country’s 
history. 


The Caribbean Sea 


With an area of 1 050 000 square miles (2 719 290 
square kilometres (sq km)) the sea is three times as 
large as the total land area of the region to which it has 
given its name. It is bounded by the Greater Antilles, 
the Lesser Antilles as far as Trinidad, the north coast 
of South America, and the east coast of Central 
America as far north as Cape Catoche on the Yucatan 
peninsula. It is divided in two by the Nicaraguan 
Rise, an area of relatively shallow water which runs 
from the south-western peninsula of Hispaniola 
to Cape Gracias a Dids in northern Nicaragua. The 
large eastern part is over 12 000 feet (3658 m) deep. 
The western portion contains the deepest part of the 
entire sea. This is in the Cayman Trench, between the 
Cayman Islands and Jamaica, where the sea is more 
than 25 000 feet (7620 m) deep. 

The Caribbean Sea can also be seen as one small 
corner of the North Atlantic Ocean. As such it is 
very much affected by the pattern of the winds 
and currents found in the ocean. In the days of sail 
this was of the utmost importance. In the fifteenth 
century, when ocean voyaging was just beginning 
and ships were slow and clumsy, this pattern played 


a huge part in determining shipping routes, as an 
understanding of it enabled Christopher Columbus 
and those who followed him across the Atlantic to 
discover that the best and fastest routes to and from 
the Caribbean were by no means the shortest or the 
most direct. 


The trade winds in the Atlantic 


The trade winds in the Atlantic have shaped the 
history of the Caribbean Region. Their importance 
is so great that without them Europe would have had 
no impact on the West Indies until the coming of 
steam, and it is possible that there would have been 
no African slave trade. Even today, the trade winds 
remain important, as they determine the weather in 
the Caribbean, and this affects both agriculture and 
tourism. 

These trade winds are caused by cool air from the 
north polar region blowing into the high pressure 
areas of the equator. They would blow from north to 
south but, as the earth rotates with the east leading 
the way, the winds are turned as they near the 
equator towards the west so that they are blowing in 
the tropics from east to west, or in other words, into 
the Caribbean. Therefore, to sail west, sailors from 
Europe sailed south to the Canary Islands or as far 
as the Cape Verde Islands to pick up the trade winds. 
These winds would carry them across the Atlantic 
to the Caribbean area at about 5 knots. They blow 
throughout the year in the latitude of the Canaries, 
are very reliable and, except for hurricanes, form a 
belt of fair weather. 

Of course, the return to Europe had to be made 
by a different route as the trade winds made a 
return in the same latitudes impossible. The return 
to Europe was best made by leaving the Caribbean 
to the north and sailing up the east coast of North 
America until favourable westerly winds blew the 
ships back to Europe. These westerlies blow around 
latitude 40 degrees north. 


Ocean currents 


The currents follow roughly the same direction 
as the winds. In the Atlantic there are two which 
flow towards the Caribbean: the North Equatorial 
Current and the South Equatorial Current. The 
North flows from east to west and is met by the 
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South which comes up from the south-east along 
the coast of South America. On reaching the Lesser 
Antilles they combine to form a broad west-flowing 
current in the Caribbean Sea. 

This current flows in a westerly direction with 
great constancy throughout the year, at an average 
rate of about 2 knots. After turning northwards up 
the coast of Central America it flows out through the 
Yucatan Channel. It then circuits the Gulf of Mexico 
in a clockwise direction before exiting through the 
Florida Strait, where it becomes the Gulf Stream. 

Sailing ships leaving the Caribbean to the north 
could take advantage of the Gulf Stream and the 
North Atlantic Current, which is driven by the 
prevailing westerlies around latitude 40 degrees 
north, to carry them back to Europe. 


The trade winds in the Caribbean Sea 


In the Caribbean the trade winds blow from the east 
at their strongest in February and March, and at 
their weakest in August and September. Sometimes 
their direction is more east-north-east, or even 
north-east in some parts, but they are always from 
an easterly direction and very reliable. 

In the days of sail, a voyage through the Caribbean 
Sea had to be made from east to west. Ships from 
Europe and Africa entered the Caribbean by one 
of the passages between the Lesser Antilles. Those 
between Dominica and Martinique or between 
Tobago and Grenada were well used. That between 
Tobago and Trinidad was so popular it was given the 
name of Galleons Passage. The ships could then call 
at any island in the Lesser Antilles before making 
their way westwards, either to ports in the Greater 
Antilles or to those on the mainland of South and 
Central America. They then left the Caribbean by 
way of the Yucatan Channel, passing to the north 


of Cuba and into the Florida Strait between Florida 
and the Bahamas. They then returned to Europe 
making use of the Gulf Stream and the westerlies. 

The Windward Passage between Cuba and 
Hispaniola, or the Mona Passage between Hispaniola 
and Puerto Rico, could also be used but these were 
much less favoured on account of the danger of being 
driven by the wind and current onto the low-lying 
Bahama Islands. It was very difficult, sometimes 
even impossible, to leave the Caribbean through the 
Lesser Antilles because it involved tacking against 
the wind through narrow channels and then facing 
contrary winds in the Atlantic. 

The trade wind was a ‘foul wind’ for ships sailing 
the Caribbean from west to east and a difficult wind 
for other internal routes. It was so steady and strong 
that it required a well-built ship to beat against it 
week after week. The west-flowing current added to 
the difficulties of sailing from west to east. It took 
six or seven days to sail from Barbados to Jamaica, 
but often the same number of weeks to make the 
return voyage. As the most easterly of all the West 
Indies, Barbados had to be visited on the outward 
passage from Europe or Africa, or not at all. 

Ofcourse, this also had its advantages. Strategically 
Barbados was very well placed to launch attacks on 
the other islands, but almost immune from being 
attacked from elsewhere in the region. The strategic 
advantage the prevailing wind and current gave 
to all the islands in the Eastern Caribbean did not 
influence the Spanish, as when they began their 
conquest they had no rivals in the region, and were 
more interested in settling the Greater Antilles. It 
only began to be appreciated after other European 
powers began to move into the Guianas and the 
Lesser Antilles, and the Spaniards realized they 
were in no position to stop them. 


An Amerindian artefact 


The Earliest Inhabitants of 
the Caribbean Region 


MEASUREMENT OF TIME 


In dealing with the measurement of time it has 
always been necessary to refer to a particular 
event. The method developed by an Italian 
monk in the year 525, using AD (from the Latin 
Anno Domini or ‘in the year of the Lord) and BC 
(Before Christ), is now in universal use. 

When the exact date is not known the 
abbreviation ‘c’ (from the Latin circa or ‘about’) 


is inserted before the year. When referring to 
events in the distant past or on a geological 
time-scale it makes more sense to refer to these 


having taken place Before the Present (BP). In 
recent times it has become equally acceptable 
to refer to events taking place in the Common 
era or Before the Common Era, using the 
abbreviations CE or BCE instead of AD and BC, 
as has been preferred for use in this book. 


The arrival of people in the Americas 


The first human beings to arrive in the Americas 
entered from Asia some time not less than 50 000 
years ago. They crossed by means of the land and ice 
bridge which connected Siberia and Alaska at the 
time in the area of what is now the Bering Strait. 
Some continued to the east and settled in the cold 
sub-Arctic regions. Others went south and south- 
east into warmer areas, eventually reaching South 
America in about 30 000 BCE. By 9000 BCE people 
were distributed, though sparsely in many places, 
everywhere between what is now northern Canada 
and Tierra del Fuego. The word Amerindian, which 
was coined at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
is a useful generic term for all of these aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Americas. 


The conditions and resources found by those 
who settled in what is called Mesoamerica, that is 
the area between central Mexico and the northern 
part of Honduras, were very favourable to the 
emergence of civilisation. There is evidence of 
the domestication of plants and animals in that 
part of Central America from around 7000 BCE. 
In the tropical lowlands of South America, which 
encompass Venezuela, the Guianas and the Amazon 
basin, conditions were not so favourable to the rise 
of civilisation. The level of the culture and political 
organisation of the Amerindians who inhabited this 
region remained far simpler than that of those who 
lived in Mesoamerica. 


The arrival of people in the West Indies 


The first Amerindians to settle in the Caribbean 
islands seem to have been primitive groups who 
lived by gathering plants and hunting animals for 
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food. Evidence of their presence, dating back to no 
earlier than 5000 BCE, has been recovered from sites 
in Trinidad, Antigua, Hispaniola and Cuba. From 
which direction they reached the Greater Antilles is 
far from clear. Some similarities between stone tools 
found in Florida and on the Yucatan peninsula, and 
others found in Cuba and Hispaniola, suggest that 
the people who made such tools on the islands could 
have come from either North or Central America. 

Around 1000 BCE more advanced groups of 
Amerindians began to replace the former settlers in 
the tropical lowlands of South America. These soon 
moved into Trinidad, and then passed through the 
Lesser Antilles, without settling, to colonise the 
Greater Antilles. A few groups of these were still 
present in the far western parts of both Cuba and 
Hispaniola when the Spanish arrived. They too were 
hunter-gatherers, with no knowledge of agriculture, 
but were skilled with stone tools and enjoyed a 
reasonable life with a well balanced, protein-rich diet. 
In the past they were often classified incorrectly as 
‘Ciboney’ or ‘Siboney, using a term which las Casas 
(see page 43) used to describe a class of people who 
were used as slaves by the next lot of people to settle 
in the West Indies. 


The first Arawaks 


In about 250 BCE yet more Amerindians from 
South America launched themselves into the 
Caribbean via Trinidad. These came from the 
Orinoco region and were much more advanced 
than the hunter-gatherers they soon replaced. They 
lived in villages, carved wood, made pottery, wove 
cotton, and practised a religion based on respect 
for nature and their ancestors which was directed 
by priests or shamans. In addition to hunting and 
fishing for food they also planted crops, particularly 
cassava. Although like all Amerindians they were 
divided into different tribes, their particular group 
spoke a common language. Because this was known 
as Arawakan it has caused all of them to be referred 
to as Arawaks, which is not a name they called 
themselves. 

For these first Arawaks their early years in the 
Caribbean were a time of change and transfor- 
mation. Their ancestors moving through North and 
Central America had had to adapt their lives to each 
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new environment they encountered before reaching 
the tropical coastlands of South America. Now the 
Arawaks had to make the change from a life along 
freshwater rivers in flat, heavily forested lowlands 
to that on islands out in the ocean. Hurricanes, 
earthquakes and volcanic disturbances were new 
to them. Creatures of the coral reef and open sea 
provided new sources of food, but the animals they 
found on the islands were much smaller than those 
they were used to hunting on the mainland. As the 
Arawaks scattered across the region they progressed 
in different ways, depending on which of the island 
groups they occupied. 


The Taino 


In the Greater Antilles there was much more space 
for their settlements, more room for hunting and 
agriculture, and far greater scope for development. 
Once the populations of these islands had had time to 
grow toa reasonable size, new systems of government 
and more complex types of religious belief began to 
evolve. The culture that developed became the most 
advanced in the Caribbean. It developed around the 
coast of each island but reached its highest level in 
Hispaniola, the most populous of the four. There the 
Taino Arawaks (the word Taino meaning ‘good’ or 
‘noble’) developed a society which was comparable 
with the early neolithic cultures of Europe. 

Regular contact with the Greater Antilles was 
maintained by the Arawaks who lived in the Lesser 
Antilles and the Bahamas, mostly through trading 
voyages. As a result the influence of the classic 
Taino culture came to be felt to a greater or lesser 
extent throughout the rest of the West Indies. It 
had a great impact on the Arawaks who lived in the 
Virgin Islands and the Leeward Islands, but less on 
those who lived in the Bahamas, where they were 
known as Lucayans. Among those who lived in the 
Windward Islands it was felt even less. There the 
Arawaks remained very much under the influence 
of the culture of those who lived on the mainland, 
whose trading canoes brought new goods and styles 
into the Caribbean. 


Appearance and colour 


Columbus and other Spaniards gave good descrip- 
tions of the Arawaks and we can learn about their 
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appearance from related tribes in South America. 
The Arawaks were of short to middle height, well 
shaped, but slightly built, except in Hispaniola 
where they were plump. According to Columbus 
their skin colour was ‘olive, that is smooth and 
brown. The Spanish considered the Arawaks were 
naturally good looking, but distorted their features 
by artificial means. Their heads were flattened at the 
forehead by the use of boards or bandages when they 
were babies. This made the skull slope up to a peak 
which the Arawaks thought was a mark of beauty. It 
may also have been done to give greater resistance 
to a blow on the head. The Arawaks had broad noses 
and their nostrils were probably widely flared. Their 
hair was black and straight, but coarse, and was 
usually worn long. In Guanahani (San Salvador), 
the first island that Columbus visited, the Arawaks 
were completely naked. In Hispaniola and Cuba 
the married women wore a piece of cotton cloth (a 
nagua) over their loins. Sometimes, in Jamaica and 
Cuba, the woven cloth was not used as clothing, but 
for cotton bands around the arms and legs. 

Printing the body in black, white and other 
colours was a common custom, especially in 
Hispaniola. In Guanahani, Columbus noticed that 
they painted their faces, eyes and noses and the bare 
parts of their heads. Sometimes the Arawaks had 
gold in their noses as plugs or hanging ornaments. 
The caciques (chiefs) had more ornaments than the 
others, made of gold or an alloy of gold and copper 
called guanine by the Arawaks. 


Subsistence living 


The Arawaks hunted and grew just enough food 
for themselves and their families. There was little 
storing or trading of food. They did not lack protein 
and balanced their diet with vegetables. They caught 
and ate various types of fish, shellfish, turtle and the 
manatee (sea-cow). Shells and bones of all these 
creatures have been dug up in Arawak settlements. 
Fishing was done by nets made of fibres, bone hooks 
and harpoons. The Arawak method of catching the 
turtle shows some ingenuity: a remora (sucker-fish) 
was caught and tied on a long line to a canoe. The 
remora would dive for the turtle and attach itself to 
the back with its sucker. The turtle would then be 
pulled into the canoe by the fishermen. 


The Arawaks hunted small animals like the utia 
(a kind of coney), the agouti and the iguana whose 
meat they enjoyed. To help them hunt, they had small 
dogs called alcos which could not bark, but made a 
growling noise. These dogs were the Arawaks’ only 
domestic animal. They caught doves in nets and 
birds like parrots by slipping a noose over their 
heads. Their method of catching ducks showed a lot 
of cunning. First they floated gourds downstream 
until the ducks became used to seeing gourds, and 
then the hunter himself would drift downstream 
with a gourd over his head, breathing through a hole 
and seeing through eye-slits. When he came upon 
a bird he would pull it under water by its legs and 
drown it. 

The Arawaks ate a lot of fruit and vegetables 
including pineapples, mammee apples, star apples, 
naseberries, guavas and cashews. In growing vege- 
tables, they showed their agricultural skill. They 
cultivated maize by soaking the seeds in water and 
planting them in rows. Cassava, sweet potatoes, 
yautia (another root crop) and groundnuts were 
planted in large mounds of earth. They squeezed the 
poisonous juices out of the cassava before making 
the flour. 

The Arawaks’ food was carefully prepared and 
they knew about stewing, baking and roasting. 
Iguana meat was stewed, cassava cakes were baked 
and fish was smoked. Seasoning with salt and 
pepper, especially the latter, was common, as was 


CASSAVA 


This big straggly shrub with its potentially 
edible roots was known to the Taino as yucca. 
Despite the need for the roots to be processed 
and detoxified before they could be eaten it was 
perhaps the most important crop of the lowland 
American tropics in pre- historic times. The 
plant was drought resistant and what its roots 


lacked in nutrition and flavour it made up for in 
yield. How it was discovered and transformed 
into food is a miracle of primitive agronomy and 
remains an unsolved mystery. Today no truly 
wild form is known, but the many propagated 
cultivars, which can yield up to 15 metric tons 
per hectare, make cassava one of the most 
productive crops known to mankind. 


a sauce called cassareep, made of cassava juice, salt 
and pepper. The favourite dish of the Arawaks was 
pepperpot, a great stew or soup into which went 
meat, vegetables, nuts and, of course, pepper. This 
dish often served a whole family for several days. 
The Arawaks could also make intoxicating drinks 
out of cassava and maize, but drunkenness was 
uncommon except on some ceremonial occasions. In 
comparison with millions of people in the poor parts 
of the world today, the Arawaks enjoyed a varied and 
well-balanced diet and food was plentiful. 


Arawak communities 


Arawak communities were small, although a few 
had more than a thousand houses and could be 
classed as large villages. Usually they were near the 
sea, although in Jamaica an Arawak settlement has 
been found at Ewarton, about 16 miles (26 km) 
south of Ocho Rios on the north coast. Arawaks 
often chose sites on the top of hills as a precaution 
against surprise attack. 

In the village houses of wood and thatch were 
arranged around a central plaza called a batey. The 
two largest buildings were the bohio, which was 
the dwelling place of the cacique, and the caney, 
which was the village meeting-place used for public 
activities and ceremonies. The usual Arawak house 
was round and constructed in the following way: 
wooden posts were put in the ground in a circle 
and canes were woven between them and tied with 
creepers. The roof was thatched in a conical shape 
and a hole left in the top through which the smoke 
could escape. There were no windows and only one 
opening for a door. The houses were strongly built 
and sometimes withstood hurricanes. They had little 
furniture except for hammocks made of cotton in 
which the inhabitants slept. Hammocks were espe- 
cially common in Jamaica and Cuba. There were a 
few highly polished clay pots for cooking and other 
food vessels. Sometimes stools, or even tables were 
found, but these were very rare. Tools were small 
and made of stone. They were well shaped and 
highly polished. Finally there would always be a 
small statue of a zemi (idol) made of wood, stone or 
cotton, or a basket of bones serving as a zemi. 

Outside the houses were the cultivated plots 
or conucos of the Arawaks. Here maize, cassava, 
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groundnuts, sweet potatoes, yautia (especially in 
Puerto Rico) and other crops were grown. Cotton 
and tobacco were grown elsewhere. 


Political organisation 


The cacique was the head of an Arawak society and 
below him were the lesser chiefs known as nitainos 
and the labour force called naborios. Cacique was 
a hereditary title which was passed from father 
to son. In Hispaniola and Cuba they ruled large 
provinces, while in other islands they were little 
more than village headmen. It was unlikely that a 
cacique would have no heir as he was allowed many 
wives, although the Arawaks were monogamous by 
custom. If he died without a son the title passed to 
the eldest son of his eldest sister. 

The cacique was more of a ceremonial ruler than 
a law maker. He dealt with the distribution of land, 
the ordering of labour on the land and the planting 
and distributing of the crops. He made decisions 
of peace and war and was the leader in war, but he 
made few laws and the keeping of law and order was 
a matter for the individual. For example, if someone 
stole property it was up to the injured party to inflict 
punishment. 

The cacique was also a religious leader who was 
greatly respected and given many privileges. His 
wives could wear longer skirts than other women. 
His house, which was larger than the other houses, 
was built for him. His canoe was also built for him 
by his tribesmen. He was given the best food and 
carried in a litter. He was buried in a marked cave 
(a common burial place for Arawaks) or grave, 
and some of his wives were buried with him. He 
had a special ceremonial stool called a duho which 
was carved out of wood or stone in the shape of an 
animal. 

As religious leader, the cacique fixed the day of 
worship and led the ceremonies playing a wooden 
gong. He had his own zemis which were felt to be 
more powerful than any others and thus he com- 
manded additional respect and obedience. 

The names of some famous Arawak caciques have 
come down to us. Guacanagari welcomed Columbus 
to Hispaniola in December 1492, and ruled over the 
north-western part of the island. Guarionex ruled 
over Magua in the middle part of Hispaniola. He 
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was sent back to Spain as a prisoner and died at 
sea. Anacaona was the Arawak wife of Caonabo, 
a Carib who ruled as a cacique in Hispaniola. She 
was hanged by the Spaniards. In Cuba there was 
the very famous cacique, Hatuey, who courageously 
resisted Velasquez in his conquest of the island. The 
Spaniards burnt him alive in 1511. 


Religion 

During their occupation of Hispaniola the Spaniards 
learnt that religion played a very important part in 
the lives of the Arawaks. They believed in a sky- 
god and an earth-goddess and they made zemis 
to represent the forces controlled by these gods, 
like rain, wind, hurricanes and fire, or like fertility 
in the case of the earth-goddess’s zemi. They also 
worshipped their ancestors and made zemis for 
them, often out of the bones of these ancestors. 

The Arawaks had a creation story which said that 
the first man escaped from a cave with the sun when 
the keeper of the cave forgot to close it. Another 
story said that men were turned into animals and 
plants because they looked at the sun, which was 
forbidden. Some of the Arawaks’ religious stories are 
very beautiful, for example the one which explains 
the noises of frogs: children playing by a river 
became lost and called out ‘toa, toa’, the Arawak 
word for mother, which sounds like the noise frogs 
make, so they were turned into frogs. 

The Arawaks buried their dead and believed in 
life after death in coyaba (heaven), a peaceful place 
which was free from natural calamities like sickness 
and hurricanes. There they thought they would 
meet their ancestors. The Spaniards actually lured 
some Lucayans out of the Bahamas to work as slaves 
in Hispaniola by saying that they were going to 
coyaba to meet their ancestors. A man was buried 
with his most valuable possessions to accompany 
him to coyaba. 

Ordinary people could not communicate with 
gods or ancestors through the zemis so the priests 
had to pray to cure sickness, or bring good weather, 
or make the crops grow, or keep away enemies. 
In religious ceremonies the priests often used 
tobacco or cohoba (powdered tobacco) which 
they inhaled directly into their nostrils to induce 
unconsciousness, the best state for communication 


with the zemis. If the priest failed to have his prayer 
answered by the zemi, it was felt that the power of 
the zemi was too strong. 

For an important religious ceremony the village 
would be summoned by blowing a conch shell and 
the cacique would lead a procession of the whole 
village. The priests would make themselves vomit 
by tickling their throats to clear away all impurity 
before communicating with the zemis. 

The Arawaks’ religious beliefs were very deep, 
especially their belief in coyaba, which explains why 
so many committed suicide rather than enduring 
life under the cruelty of the Spaniards. 


Pleasure and recreation 


The Arawaks must have led very happy lives before 
the coming of the Spaniards. Life was easy, their diet 
ample and varied and they were kindly and more 
humane than other Amerindians. Columbus noted 
that they were very honest and stole nothing from 
the Spaniards. Sympathy, generosity and putting 
others before themselves were other virtues noted 
by Columbus. 


An Arawak carving 


The Arawaks had ample leisure time which they 
occupied with singing, dancing and reciting epic 
poems called areytos. Women and men usually 
danced separately but sometimes both sexes danced 
together. On these occasions the pleasure of drinking 
was added. They also had a ball game, known as 
batos, which was played on the batey with two 
teams trying to hit the ball with any part of the body 
into their opponent’s goal line, a game somewhere 
between volleyball and football. 

The most well known of the Arawaks’ pleasures 
was that of smoking. The Arawaks called the tobacco 
plant cohiba, and tabaco referred to the pipe in which 
the leaves were smoked. The Arawaks liked tobacco 
for peace and contentment, and for helping them 
to meditate. They made cigars, chewed tobacco 
and smoked it in pipes, which was the method they 
enjoyed most of all. 

To summarise, the Arawaks were a primitive 
people in that they could not read and write. They 
knew little about metalworking (apart from gold 
for decoration) and nothing about the wheel or the 
domestication of animals (apart from their barkless 
dogs). On the other hand they had some marks of 
a more complex civilisation, such as their religion, 
their ball game and other leisure activities, their use 
of herbs for medicine and pleasure, their cooking 
and seasoning of food, their cultivation of the 
conucos, their large, strong canoes and their highly 
polished artefacts. 


Amerindians and tobacco 


The Arawaks made a considerable contribution 
to the outside world, particularly by the crops they 
grew. Maize and cassava have become the staple 
food of many people in Africa. Next in importance 
come groundnuts, sweet potatoes and pineapples. 
Arawak dishes are still served, mostly in the West 
Indies, but they also appear in world-wide cookery 
books, for example pepperpot soup and cassareep. 
Barbecuing meat is a very famous contribution 
from the Arawaks. The use of tobacco is now also 
world-wide. 

Many Arawak words have come into English. 
The names of some vegetables are so common that 
their Arawak derivation is forgotten: maize, potato, 
cassava and tobacco are four examples. Other words 
commonly used are hammock, hurricane, barbecue, 
buccaneer and canoe. 


The Caribs 


From around the beginning of the tenth century CE 
another group of Amerindians began to move into the 
Orinoco homeland of the mainland Arawaks, from 
an area well to the south. By nature they were more 
aggressive than the Arawaks. Once they had taken 
over on the mainland they moved into Trinidad, and 
by the time of the first landfall of Columbus all the 
Lesser Antilles were under their control. 

It was the Europeans who called these people the 
Caribs, for that is not what they called themselves. 
While Columbus was still on his first voyage he picked 
up the word, or something like it, from the Taino 
of Hispaniola. These were using a term like ‘caniba, 
‘canima’ or ‘carib to refer to the hostile newcomers 
in the Lesser Antilles, who were beginning to make 
raids on the Greater Antilles. When written down 
later in Spain the word was transcribed as ‘canibal, 
‘caribi’ or ‘caribe? Once such references were printed 
the word had assumed a new and lasting meaning. 
From then on the word Carib, which to the Taino 
meant no more than ‘brave’ or ‘daring, was taken 
by Europeans to be the name of a specific ethnic 


group. 


The Kalinago 


During the first half of the seventeenth century a 
French missionary priest, Father Raymond Breton 
lived among the Caribs of Guadeloupe in order to 
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try to convert them to Christianity. In the dictionary 
he compiled after he retired in 1665 he recorded that 
the name the inhabitants of Guadeloupe and the 
rest of the Lesser Antilles had for themselves was 
Callinago or, as it is now written, Kalinago. 

Our knowledge of the Kalinago is based almost 
entirely on the written reports of early European 
observers like Father Breton. The Kalinago had 
completed their conquest of the Lesser Antilles not 
long before Columbus and the Spanish arrived from 
across the Atlantic. The first encounter of the two 
groups took place on Guadeloupe, on 4 November 


THE CARIBS AND CANNIBALISM 


Within a very short space of time after the 
Spanish had given the name ‘Carib’ to the 
Amerindian inhabitants of the eastern 
Caribbean islands the same islanders had also 
been branded as cannibals. This stemmed 
from two sources. At the time of the arrival 
of Columbus in Hispaniola the Taino were 
extremely worried by the warlike activities 
of the people who had taken over in the 
small islands to the east. Enemies are always 
credited with the worst possible attributes in 
all societies, and as the eating of human flesh 
has always been considered especially evil the 
Taino had little hesitation in making out to 
the Spanish that this was a regular practice 
among the ‘caniba’. This was confirmed, as far 
as Columbus was concerned, during his second 
voyage, when human bones and skulls were 
seen in houses in the Lesser Antilles. 

He had no way of knowing, nor any interest in 
discovering, that preserving the bones of their 
ancestors had great religious significance for the 
occupants of the houses. There is no evidence of 
cannibalism among the Caribs other than that, 
following the practice of primitive peoples in 
other parts of the world such as the Amazon 
Basin and New Guinea, of eating small pieces of 
a slain enemy ~— a ritual intended to provide the 
eater with his late opponent’s strength. Once 
the settlement of the Caribbean began it was in 
the Spanish interest to classify both the Caribs 
and Taino as cannibals so that all could then 
be considered as sub-human savages not fit to 
be converted to Christianity, and so taken into 


slavery. 


1493, the day after Columbus on his second voyage 
sighted the Lesser Antilles for the first time. 

Unlike the Taino met by the Spanish who came 
soon after Columbus, the Kalinago had arrived in 
the islands recently enough to have retained many 
of the traditions of their mainland origin. As they 
explained to European missionaries, they were 
accustomed to travelling back and forth between 
the mainland and the Windward Islands. Their early 
raids on these islands, whose Arawak inhabitants 
they referred to as the Igneri, had been aimed at 
bride capture. The capture of the enemy women 
was a prime feature of the warfare which took 
place among all the Amerindian tribes who were 
in conflict with each other. The main reason for 
the Kalinago raids on Puerto Rico and Hispaniola 
which had begun just before Columbus made his 
first landfall, was to obtain additional wives. This 
was a method of avoiding too much inter-breeding 
among their small communities. 


Appearance 


The Caribs were taller than the Arawaks, but still 
only of medium height. They were described a being 
stronger than the Arawaks due to the emphasis 
placed on training for fighting. 

Their skin was brown and they usually went 
naked. The women painted their bodies with roucou 
(a red dye) and made fantastic decorations in many 
colours. Usually the eyes were circled with black. It 
was very rare for a cotton cloth to be worn round 
the loins. The men painted their bodies too, and 
sometimes wore feathered headdresses and jewellery 
through their lips and noses. The caracoli was a 
necklace of small bones and teeth of victims, from 
which a crescent-shaped ornament was suspended. 
It showed the wearer’s courage. The women wore 
rassada (bracelets) round their arms and legs. 

The Caribs had short heads and, like the Arawaks, 
they flattened the foreheads of babies on the breast. 
This may have been because Caribs frequently 
carried off Arawak women in raids and they 
continued their practice. Caribs had long, straight, 
black hair which they combed and dressed with oil. 
They had a complete absence of body hair. 

Many of the first European settlers and visitors 
to the West Indies commented on the beauty of the 


Caribs. The Caribs were probably fitter and leaner 
than the Arawaks because of their diet and way of 
life. 


Diet 

The Caribs ate almost the same food as the Arawaks 
but had more protein. They were not such good 
farmers, so they relied less on maize and cassava 
though they knew how to grow them. They were 
much better fishermen, their canoes were better 
and they were not afraid of long voyages. However, 
believing that turtle meat made one stupid, they 
deprived themselves of an easily obtainable meat in 
the West Indies. Other superstitions made their diet 
different from that of the Arawaks. They believed 
that eating pig would give them small, beady eyes 
and that eating crab before a sea voyage would bring 
storms. 

The Caribs seasoned their food with pepper, but 
did not use salt. Couii and taumalin were pepper 
sauces. Taumalin was made from pepper, lemon 
juice and the green meat of a crab. The Caribs made 
ouicou, a cassava beer witha strong alcoholic content, 
and got very drunk on festivals and holidays. 

Although their diet was not quite so varied as 
that of the Arawaks, it was well balanced, prepared 
in many different ways and served with different 
seasonings. In not eating fat the Caribs were wiser 
than the Arawaks. 


Political organisation 


The Caribs had no such organisation as the Arawaks 
with their caciques. In peacetime they had few laws, 
only those made by the trubutuli hauthe (village 
headman) who was the head of the family since each 
extended family lived in a separate village. However, 
in war the Caribs became more strictly organised. 
Each canoua (canoe) was captained by its owner, 
and one of the captains was chosen as ouboutou 
(commander-in-chief). If the raid was successful 
he would keep this title for the rest of his life. The 
ouboutou planned the raids, chose the captains and 
distributed the prizes. He was greatly feared among 
his men for his power. 

Carib men lived together in the village meeting- 
house, called a Karbay, when they were undergoing 
warrior training. The women carried food to the 
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karbay but otherwise lived separately. The Caribs 
slept in hammocks, but they also had a kind of bed 
called an amais. Their utensils were not so well made 
or polished as those of the Arawaks. 


Warrior training 


At the age of four, Carib boys were taken from their 
mothers to live in the kabay. Caribs believed that 
women were soft and weak and if the boy was to 
become a warrior he should be moved away from 
the influence of women, unless he was to be trained 
as a priest. Carib boys were trained to make and use 
weapons which were considerably better than those 
of the Arawaks. They were taught to use the bow 
and arrow and to apply poison to the arrowhead. 


A family of Caribs 


The poison was deadly and the victim died in great 
pain. 

Courage was considered the greatest virtue by 
the Caribs, and the boys were taught to bear pain 
without flinching. When they reached the age of 
fourteen or fifteen they had to pass an initiation test 
to become warriors. Part of the test was to endure 
pain by being scratched with agouti claws and 
having salt rubbed into the wounds without crying 
out. Another test was to shoot a bird off the top of 
a tree with a bow and arrow. Carib warriors were 
good swimmers and Columbus mentions seeing a 
warrior fire his bow while swimming in the sea. 

Carib raids were made in canouas. The Caribs 
often put to sea in bad weather and paddled for 
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long distances. The women, too, knew how to fight 
and use a bow and arrow. When Columbus con- 
cluded that Martinique was inhabited by a race of 
Amazons, he must have visited the island when 
the men were away on a raid. Caribs liked to make 
surprise attacks by sea in their canoes. Their raids 
were very vicious and destructive. Arawak men who 
were not killed were taken away to be integrated 
into the Kalinago kinship network as poitos (sons- 
in-law), and the women were taken as wives for the 
younger warriors. 

Seagoing, fishing and trading were more impor- 
tant to the Kalinago men than hunting or agricul- 
ture. They excelled as seamen. They knew the 
location of all the islands by heart, and had their 
own means of navigating in the open sea using the 
stars. Their canoes were of two kinds. The smaller 
coulianas were no more than 20 feet (6 m) long 
and pointed at both ends. They were only used for 
offshore fishing and for making short trips along the 
coast. The bigger craft, the canouas, could be up to 
50 feet (15 m) in length, and capable of carrying 30 
or 40 people. They were dug out of the solid trunks 
of gommier trees, using fire and stone tools. Once 
the trunk had been gouged out it was stretched 
open using a combination of water and stones on 
the inside and fire on the outside. After this process 
had been completed the hull shape was preserved 
with wooden ribs. Equipped with paddles, a pole for 
punting in shallow water, a rope made from bark, 
a stone anchor, and a calabash for bailing, it was 
then suitable for use anywhere in the Caribbean. 
Such canoes were in constant use, either carrying 
warriors to attack other islands or on long trading 
or gathering voyages. 


Language 

The language spoken by the Caribs was a branch of 
the Arawakan language. The Taino and the Kalinago 
languages both originated from that spoken in the 
mainland areas from which they came. Variations of 
their languages were found in different parts of the 
West Indies, but they all stemmed from the same 
Arawakan source. The concept that the women of the 
Kalinago spoke an entirely different language from 
the men has no foundation in fact. Many women, 
being of Arawak origin, would have retained much 
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of their original language, and this would account 
for outsiders hearing different names being used 
by men and women for the same objects. The 
pidgin language which Kalinago men used among 
themselves, developed as a ‘trading language’ to be 
understood in any part of the Lesser Antilles, could 
also have played a part in the creation of what is 
largely a myth. 


Religion 

The Kalinago religion was a simple adaptation of 
the ancestor and nature worship of the Taino. They 
believed in an evil spirit called maybouya who had 
to be placated in order to avoid harm. The chief 
function of their shamans, called boyez, was to heal 
the sick with herbs and to cast spells (piai) which 
would keep maybouya at bay. The boyez were very 
important and underwent special training instead of 
becoming warriors. As they were held to be the only 
people who could avert evil they were treated with 
great respect. Their ceremonies were accompanied 
with sacrifices. As with the Arawaks, tobacco played 
a large part in these religious rites. 


The Amerindians of the Guianas 


The earliest people in South America were hunters. 
They occupied the upland regions in the west of 
the continent where they could hunt animals such 
as mammoths, mastodons, ground sloths and wild 
horses. As these became extinct they had to turn 
to hunting deer and the ancestors of the llama and 
alpaca, and to collecting wild berries and fruit. It 
was not until about 8000 BCE that people began to 
move into the lowlands and coastal regions such as 
are found in the Guianas. 

For the next four or five thousand years the 
people who lived there were small bands of hunter- 
gatherers. In order to find enough food they had to 
keep moving about, living in caves or temporary 
shelters. Because of this, and the nature of the region 
in which they lived, they have left behind very little 
evidence of their existence. 

Root crops began to be grown in northern 
Venezuela in about 2700 BCE. This enabled the 
people who grew them to remain in one place for the 
time it took to clear an area of land, and to work it 


until it had lost its fertility, before moving on. In this 
way over a long period of time larger communities 
developed, and a semi-permanent form of village 
life evolved. This kind of society did not extend into 
the Guianas for another 3000 years. It was brought 
there by the same people who had already settled 
in the Caribbean islands. By AD 500 a number of 
Arawakan-speaking tribes were well established 
along all the main river systems. Their culture and 
form of society was very similar to that of their 
kinfolk in the West Indies. Unlike the Taino and the 
Kalinago, however, they escaped the worst effects of 
the European penetration of the Caribbean region. 
Their descendents are to be found among the many 
Amerindian tribes who still inhabit large parts of 
the interior of the Guianas. 


The Maya 


The Maya were Mesoamericans who inhabited the 
Yucatan peninsula and the adjoining part of the 
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Maize — A treasure of the New World 


Central American isthmus from around 2000 BCE. 
They evolved a civilisation which was based on the 
cultivation of maize. This was only one of a number 
of civilisations which evolved in the Americas 
before the arrival of Columbus, but it was the one 
which reached the greatest height. 

By about 1500 BCE the Maya had started to 
cultivate maize, and by the second century CE were 
producing enough surplus of this food on the plots 
they called milpas to begin developing their great 
civilisation. This came to full fruition between the 
fourth and ninth centuries CE. These six centuries 
are known as the Classic Period of Maya civilisation. 
It began to decline after that for reasons which are 
still not fully understood. This may have been caused 
by an outbreak of disease, a revolt against priestly 
authority, the failure of crops, or by an invasion by 
Toltec people from Mexico. Migration from Belize 


MAIZE - A TREASURE OF 
THE NEW WORLD 


The cereal grass called maize was the most 
widely cultivated crop in the New World when 
the Europeans arrived, and a sacred food of 
most of the inhabitants. In Mesoamerica it was 
believed to be a gift from the sun, possessing 
sentience, consciousness and a will. Because it 
was thought to have special access to the spirit 
world its kernels were used for divination. At 
harvest-time the Maya ahkin needed to beg 
its permission before it could be eaten, and 
afterwards human and animal sacrifices had to 
be made. 

Because its kernels are so hard maize is the 
only grain which cannot reproduce itself without 
human intervention. In a revolutionary feat of 
genetic engineering, beginning around 4000 
BCE and taking a about two thousand years to 
complete, it was transformed by hybridization 
from a plant with a single row of seeds into one 
with a cob. Maize is nutritionally deficient if 
not prepared properly, but by 1500 BCE it had 
been worked out how the protein value could 
be increased using cooking methods which 
released amino acids. When Columbus crossed 
the Atlantic three thousand years later it was 
in search of gold and silver, but one of the true 
treasures of the New World surely was maize. 
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to the north took place during the tenth century, 
and a modified form of Maya civilisation flowered 
again in northern Yucatan 300 years later. Not all 
the Maya left Belize though, indications of their 
greatness still remained when the Spanish arrived 
in the sixteenth century. 


Political organisation 


The Maya developed the city state. This was a small 
unit ruled by the Halach Uinic (‘real man’), which 
was an absolute hereditary office. Each village was 
controlled by a Batab who was responsible to the 
Halach Uinic. The free population were divided into 
farmers, artisans and merchants. The lowest class in 
this society was that of slaves. 


Religion 

The Maya were polytheistic and their religion 
influenced their whole lives. They had 166 gods, 
each of whom could be good or bad so that they 
needed constant worship. Among them were Hunab 
Ku, the chief God; Kinich Ahau the sun god; Chac 
the rain god; Yum Kax the corn god and Ah Kinchil 
the god of the earth. 

The Ahkin (priests) were so important in Mayan 
society that early historians mistook them for rulers. 
They set and organised festivals, made sacrifices 
and decided the auspicious days on the calendar 
for planting and harvesting. Human sacrifice was 
an important element in their religion. Even their 
famous ball game Pok a Tok , a kind of basketball, 
had a ritual significance and the losers could be 
sacrificed. 


Architecture 


The Maya lived in round huts with a central 
wooden pole supporting a conical thatched roof. 
The walls were woven reeds with no windows. Set 
apart was a ceremonial area containing the famous 
massive stone structures which archaeologists have 
uncovered. From their size it has been concluded 
that the leading Mayan city states had populations 
of 8000-10 000. Impressive ruins are to be found in 
Belize. These include Xunantunich in the west near 
the border with Guatemala Altun Ha to the north of 
Belize City, and Lubaantun in the south not far from 
Punta Gorda. 
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A typical town contained one or more plazas 
(squares) surrounded by pyramids and_ stelae 
(inscribed pillars). On top of the pyramids were 
temples. Pyramids were made of a base of rubble 
faced with limestone blocks. Temples were made 
with thick masonry walls and corbelled-arch roofs. 


Arts and crafts 


The only metals known to the Maya were copper 
and gold. Wooden hoes and fire-hardened wooden 
ploughs were used in the fields and even limestone 
blocks were cut without metal. Women wore boldly 
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patterned cotton clothes, and headdresses made 
from the feathers of the quetzal bird were highly 
prized. A red dye was obtained from the berries 
of the annatto shrub, and a dark blue one from the 
fruit of the genipa tree. 

Their craftsmen fashioned lifelike and symbolic 
figurines in jade, wood, copper and gold. One of 
their favourite objects was the figurine whistle 
found in several sites. Their excellent artists painted 
lifelike and abstract pictures. Although the Maya 
knew of gold and copper, they used cacao beans for 
money. 


Writing, mathematics and the calendar 


The Maya began writing about the beginning of 
the fourth century CE using a hieroglyphic script 
with about 850 highly stylized characters. Their 
books were of bark, folded concertina-like. The 
Spaniards destroyed Mayan literature as pagan, but 
three legible writings have survived although these 
have not yet been deciphered. Most existing Mayan 
writing is on stelae, pottery and ornaments. 


The Mayans could add, subtract, multiply and 
divide in columns working from top to bottom. 
Their symbols were: a dot for 1, a bar for 5 and a 
shell for 0. 

The famous Mayan calendar was very accurate 
but complicated and it is not known how its dates 
correspond to dates on the Christian calendar. It 
involved revolving, interlocking circles and showed 
a well-developed knowledge of astronomy. 


The Maya today 


Today the Maya number about two million and are 
divided into many language groups. Most Belizean 
Maya speak Kekchi- Maya anda lesser number speak 
Yucatec-Maya. 

There are few legacies from the Classical Period. 
The milpa is still used as the unit of cultivation 
and the reverence for maize remains. Today most 
Maya profess Christianity; they form 17 per cent of 
the population of Belize and play an increasingly 
important part in government, church and edu- 
cation. 
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Christopher Columbus 
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The Expansion of Europe 


Europe in the age of Columbus 


The Europe of the late fifteenth century lay on the 
edge of the civilised world. It was overshadowed by 
China, then the most powerful and advanced state 
in the world, and under threat from the Ottoman 
empire which was rising at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean. At the same time it was starting 
to draw ahead of other civilisations. Europeans 
had learned how to grow enough food to support 
a population of about 80 million. They also had 
energy resources and working capital to be able to 
rely on long-distance trade to supply more food as 
the population continued to increase. The popula- 
tion was spread between about thirty sovereign 
states. Out of these only Portugal, Spain, France and 
England were recognisable in their modern form. 
Nationhood was defined by language in Germany 
and Italy, but as yet the nation had not created a 
unified state in either. Representative government 
had been invented and parliaments existed here 
and there. Wealth and urban development were 
concentrated around the Mediterranean and Italy in 
particular. With the exception of Paris, all the cities 
of Europe with a population of over 100 000 were 
to be found in Italy. The balance between the north 
and south of the known world, and between Europe 
and the East was held here. 


Society 


Europeans lived in a totally hierarchical form of 
society, in which everyone was subordinate to some 
superior: serfs to masters, commoners to lords, 
lords to princes, princes to the Pope in Rome, and 
everywhere women to men. Women, with very 
few exceptions, were classified as weak, inferior 
beings, unable to resist temptation, whose lives had 
to be controlled as a result. Large sections of the 
population, particularly women, of all classes were 


illiterate. The printing press had been invented in 
1445 but books could be afforded only by the very 
rich among those who were literate. Most people 
lived in complete ignorance of distant places. Land 
communications were poor everywhere. The average 
time it took for a journey by road from Venice to 
London was 27 days; from Venice to Lisbon 46 
days. The oceans were thought of as barriers and 
considered by many to be unnavigable. 

The educated minority were all clerics or the 
pupils of clerics. Some of these in the new nation 
states such as Spain or England were beginning to 
exercise power directly on behalf of the ruler. In 
many countries the ‘King’s Peace’ had become a 
reality, where the rights of property were enforced 
and evil-doers were restrained. Punishments for 
those found guilty of crimes were ferocious and 
intended to set an awful example. 

A man living in London would have thought 
of himself as an Englishman, just as a woman 
living in Paris would have thought of herself as a 
Frenchwoman, but neither would ever have thought 
of themselves as Europeans. All men and women 
in Europe at the time thought of themselves as 
Christians living in Christendom. 


Religion 

Religion, as expounded by the Christian Church 
headed by the Pope, governed society. It was all- 
pervasive, and God's will was held to be enough to 
explain all that happened. The service of God was 
considered to be the sole legitimate purpose of all 
human enterprise. Laymen and clergy alike took 
it for granted that the Church held the custody of 
unique truths. As a result most men believed that 
Jerusalem was at the centre of the Earth, that the 
Earth was at the centre of the universe, and that 
the Sun revolved around the Earth. The devil was 
the personification of evil, waiting to seize non- 
believers, and other forms of belief outside the 
Church were regarded as sinful. 

Everyone in Christendom, from kings and princes 
downwards, formally acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Pope. Education, charity, administration, 
justice and much of the economic life of Europe all 
came within the scope of this all-pervasive religion. 
Mens’ lives were defined by it, as the Church 


recorded and authenticated the various stages of 
their existence - marriages, the birth of children, 
baptisms and deaths. 

During the second half of the fifteenth century the 
rest of the world began to press in on Christendom. 
The Ottoman Turks captured Constantinople (now 
Istanbul) in 1453 and became the last non-European 
people before the twentieth century to throw the 
European states on the defensive. The Turks were 
Muslims, and their entry into Europe was part of a 
new Islamic surge of conquest which would not end 
until towards the end of the seventeenth century. 
The entry of Islam into Europe at the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean was offset to some extent at 
the opposite end of the sea towards the end of the 
century. The whole of Spain returned to Christendom 
in 1492, when the capture of Granada ended 700 
years of Moorish rule. This led to intolerance, and 
in the same year all the Jews in Spain who refused 
to convert to Christianity were expelled. They were 
followed four years later by all those who had been 
living in Portugal. The expulsion of the Jews marked 
the start of Spain’s long association with intransigent, 
militant Catholicism. This would play an important 
part in the Spanish conquest of the New World. 


Trade 


European interest in Asia developed during the 
thirteenth century after the Mongols had estab- 
lished some sort of order over the region from the 
Black Sea to China. Routes to the East then became 
reasonably safe for travellers, and opened the way 
for missionaries and merchants. A man from Venice 
named Marco Polo is believed to have visited China 
several times between 1271 and 1295. Such travellers 
helped Venice to become an important centre for the 
trade which developed between Europe and the East 
over the next 200 years. The silks, spices, cotton and 
other goods which were then sold in Venice, because 
they were brought overland in Arab caravans, and 
passed through the hands of so many middlemen, 
were very expensive. This made no difference to 
the demand for such goods, which continued to 
increase. As Europe then produced very little that 
was wanted by the Arabs, payment for them had to 
be made in gold. As the only known source of gold 
was in the Niger region of West Africa this too had 
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to pass through Arab hands in North Africa before 
reaching Europe. 

The resurgence of Islam in the fifteenth century 
meant that the luxury goods of the East, and the 
means of paying for them, were both in great danger 
of being cut off. This led the Italian financiers to 
begin looking for people with whom they could 
form an alliance in order to find a sea route to West 
Africa. The most obvious and best placed country 
where such people were to be found was outside the 
Mediterranean, on the western side of the Iberian 
peninsula. 


Portugal and Prince Henry the Navigator 


The Portuguese were the ideal people to take on 
the search for a sea route to West Africa. In 1415 
they had captured Ceuta, a port in Morocco oppo- 
site Gibraltar. This was a major gold port at the end 
of one of the main North African caravan routes. 
One of those who had taken part in its seizure was a 
son of the King of Portugal, Dom Enrique or Prince 
Henry, known to the British as ‘the Navigator. On 
his return to Portugal he retired to a castle at Sagres 
on Cape St Vincent, where he spent the rest of his 


life. He was not a seaman, he could not navigate, 
and probably his main achievement was the 
colonisation of Madeira as a sugar-producing island 
in 1421. The main aim of the voyages he sponsored 
down the coast of Africa before his death in 1460 
was to cut off Islam’s source of gold from south of 
the Sahara. He viewed this as a crusade, so much 
so that when Portugal first minted coins using gold 
obtained directly from West Africa they were called 
Cruzadas. 

Because the Portuguese voyages down the West 
African coast were seen as part of the struggle against 
the ‘Moors’ and Islam they were sanctioned by the 
Pope. Those who died during a voyage were regard- 
ed as having died on a crusade. Exploration proceed- 
ed slowly and cautiously. It was not until 1434 that 
any ship sailed past Cape Bojador, then known as 
Cape Nun (‘Nothing’), which is only 750 nautical 
miles from Cape St Vincent. Seven years later, from 
somewhere in the region of Senegal, the first black 
men were taken to Portugal, and three years after 
that the first sale of slaves took place there. It took 
until 1482 to reach the Gold Coast (now Ghana) and 
gain direct access to the West African gold fields. 
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After that it took only another two years to get as 
far as Angola, which was some 4500 nautical miles 
from Portugal. Four years later in 1488, Bartolomew 
Dias rounded the Cape of Good Hope and the way 
to the riches of the East was open. 


The application of technology 


The exploration of the coastline of Africa in this way 
would not have been possible without the crusading 
zeal of Prince Henry and his successors, or without 
the blessing and encouragement of the Church. 
Even more importantly it could not have taken place 
without the application of the leading technical and 
scientific knowledge of the day. 

The technological bases for the voyages of ex- 
ploration were the advances made in ship design, the 
improvements in sailing methods, the development 
of new navigational instruments, and the quick and 
ready dissemination of knowledge brought about by 
the invention of the printing press. 


Ship development 


During the earlier part of the fifteenth century a 
new type of ship called a caravel had been developed 
on the Atlantic coasts of both Spain and Portugal. 
This was based on the design of the vessels used by 


Mariner’s astrolabe 


the Arabs. Initially it had two or three masts, with 
triangular (lateen) sails on yards set at 45 degrees 
to the masts. As time went by it increased in size, 
and came to be rigged with a square sail on the 
foremast and lateen sails on the others. This was a 
combination which gave the ship the ability to sail 
close to the wind, something which was essential 
if successful voyages were to be made into regions 
where the wind pattern was unknown. The stern- 
post rudder, worked by a tiller from inside the hull, 
was invented at much the same time. This replaced 
the old method of steering by means of an oar over 
the side, and enabled the helmsman to maintain a 
much steadier course. 


Compass development 


The ship’s course was steered by means of a magnetic 
compass. Compasses of a sort had been in use in 
Europe since the late twelfth century, but it was not 
until well into the 1400s that a suitable method was 
worked out of mounting the magnetised needle on 
a pivot in the compass bowl, so that it did not stick 
or fall off in rough seas. 

When out of sight of land it was important to know 
the distance a ship travelled each day as it sailed along 
a compass course. This could not be determined 
without knowing at what speed it was going. In the 
fifteenth century there was no way of measuring the 
speed of a ship at sea, other than by looking over the 
side and making a guess. An experienced seaman, 
once he was used to his ship, could watch bubbles 
from the bow wave or other things in the water go 
past and estimate speed to within about one knot. 
(The knot is the unit of speed used at sea, and is 
the equivalent of one nautical mile per hour. As the 
nautical mile, the unit used to measure distances at 
sea, is longer than the statute mile used to measure 
distances on land (2025 yards compared with 1760 
yards) this means one knot is about 15 per cent faster 
than one land mile per hour). 


New navigation instruments 


The daily position of a ship out of sight of land could 
then be determined by knowing what course had 
been steered, and what distance had been run since 
the last known position. This was called navigating 
by dead reckoning, a term which is probably a 
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corruption of ‘deduced’ reckoning. The only check 
that could be obtained on the dead reckoning 
position of a ship was that of its latitude. This could 
be obtained by observing either the altitude of the 
sun at midday, or the altitude of Polaris, the Pole Star, 
at night. For this two instruments were available, the 
mariner’s astrolabe and the marine quadrant. 

The astrolabe is probably the oldest scientific 
instrument in the world, having been invented 
by the Greeks around 200 BCE, but the seagoing 
version was not developed until well into the 
fifteenth century. It consisted of little more than a 
graduated metal circle with a revolving pointer, an 
alidade, in the centre. The user held it suspended 
vertically, observed the sun through two pin holes 
on the pointer, and read off the altitude on the scale. 
The quadrant was just as basic. This was a graduated 
quarter-circle of wood, with sighting holes mounted 
on one edge, and a plumb-bob hanging from the 
apex. The Pole Star was observed through the sights 
by one man holding the quadrant suspended, while 
the altitude from where the string of the plumb-bob 
cut the graduated arc was read off by another. Both 
instruments were difficult to use on the deck of a 
pitching or rolling ship, and could never have pro- 
duced very accurate results. They did, however, give 
some indication of latitude. The measurement of 


longitude at sea was to remain impossible until the 
invention of the marine chronometer in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 
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Maps and charts 


The Greek astronomer and geographer Ptolemy, 
who died in 168 CE, lived in Egypt where he com- 
piled a Guide to Geography. In this he not only drew 
a very detailed map of the world, but introduced the 
concept of the world as a sphere and the method of 
fixing locations by means of latitude and longitude. 
The first copy of this marvellous document did not 
reach Europe until about 1400. After the first printed 
copies began to circulate in 1472 it became one of 
the major scientific texts of the day. The knowledge 
acquired by the Portuguese seamen slowly working 
their way along the coast of Africa was recorded 
and added to that of Ptolemy. With the invention 
of printing, such information could now be copied 
and passed on easily in the form of books, maps and 
charts. The science of cartography was born, and 
each successive Portuguese voyage was able to profit 
from the knowledge acquired by the one that had 
gone before. 


Armament development 


One other advantage which technology gave to the 
Portuguese and to Europeans in general, should not 
be overlooked. The conquest of foreign lands and the 
subjugation of their peoples was made easier by the 
superior armament of the European invaders. The 
earliest guns were probably those of the Arabs in 
North Africa in the thirteenth century. These were 
soon copied in Europe, and by the fifteenth century 
gunpowder and guns of all descriptions were widely 
used. Caravels of the late fifteenth century could 
carry two cannon on each side. The placing of them 
was not regular and sometimes all four were at the 
stern while at other times two were at the stern and 
two were at the bow. These cannon were for use 
against land targets and not usually against ships. 
They were terrifying to people who did not know 
about gunpowder and often encouraged surrender 
from fear rather than from the destruction they 
caused. 

Hand guns, called arquebuses, were also used by 
European sailors, but in the early days after the first 
volley, often fired from the ship, the sailors resorted 
to the more trusty sword. 


Christopher Columbus and the race for 
the East 


The man known to us as Christopher Columbus 
was born in or near Genoa in northern Italy as 
Cristoforo Colombo in about 1451, the son of a 
weaver. He went to sea some time in the early 1470s 
and from 1477 lived, when he was not at sea, in 
Lisbon. His seagoing seems to have taken him from 
Ireland to West Africa, and from the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean to the Azores, the islands far 
out in the Atlantic which had been discovered by 
the Portuguese in the fourteenth century. By 1484 
he had decided from all he had read that it would 
be possible to reach the East, the “Indies; by sailing 
to the west. Ptolomey’s Geography influenced him 
greatly, but he was also encouraged by the views of 
an Italian geographer named Paolo Toscanelli, who 
estimated that the distance from Europe to Cathay 
(the name by which China was then known to 
Europeans) was no more than about 5000 nautical 
miles. In 1485, having tried and failed to interest 
the King of Portugal in such a project, he trans- 
ferred his quest for patronage to Spain. He spent 
the next seven years in trying to obtain backing for 
his plan. Because of the delay his younger brother 
Bartholomew tried to interest England or France in 
the idea but failed. At last in 1492 Queen Isabella of 
Castile, who ruled Spain jointly with her husband 
King Ferdinand of Aragon, agreed to the project. 
She probably did not have much faith in Columbus's 
idea, but it did give Spain a chance to beat Portugal 
in the race to the East. It was agreed that all the lands 
discovered would be the exclusive property of the 
House of Castile and be settled only by Castilians. In 
return Isabella would give Columbus three caravels, 
the title of ‘Viceroy’ of all the lands he discovered 
with control over their trade and shipping and a 
tenth share of their wealth. These were wide powers 
which Isabella later regretted. 


The first voyage, 1492 


Columbus's three ships were the Nina (50 tons), the 
Pinta (54 tons) and the Santa Maria, his flagship, 
(90 tons). They were of the most advanced design 
and well equipped. He chose two brothers, Martin 
and Vicente Pinzon, as his other captains. Because 


of their enthusiasm and influence he overcame his 
difficulties in finding the necessary 94 men to make 
up the ships’ crews. 

Columbus sailed from Palos in south-west Spain 
on 3 August 1492. He made first for the Canary 
Islands, the archipelago off the coast of north-west 
Africa which, after it had been discovered in the 
fourteenth century, had been awarded to Spain by 
the Pope. From there he then sailed westward for 
six weeks, driven by the favourable trade winds (see 
Chapter 1). On 11 October the crew saw birds which 
indicated land and the next day Columbus sighted 
an island in the Bahamas, to which he gave the name 
San Salvador. He was lucky. His crews would not 
have gone much further, and he had arrived at the 
end of the hurricane season (something of course 
which no European then knew existed). 

Columbus explored many islands in the Bahamas 
and then the northern coast of Cuba which he 
named Juana after Prince Juan of Spain. He 
crossed the Windward Passage between Cuba and 
Hispaniola with great difficulty, called at Tortuga 
and on 16 December landed on Hispaniola. Through 
carelessness the Santa Maria was wrecked, and as 
Martin Pinzon had disobediently gone off in the 
Pinta for seven weeks in search of gold, Columbus 
only had one other ship, the Nina. At a place on 
the north coast now called Caracol Bay, Columbus 
decided to found a settlement called La Navidad 
(‘Navidad’ because it was Christmas time) and 40 
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men volunteered to stay. A friendly cacique named 
Guacanagari assisted in carrying timbers from the 
wrecked Santa Maria to help build a fort. 

Columbus set sail in the Nina on his return voyage 
on 4 January, and two days later the Pinta rejoined 
him. He took with him parrots, gold, cotton and a 
few other items of interest, together with nine Taino 
captives who, because he was convinced he had 
reached ‘the Indies; were referred to as ‘Indians. The 
two ships sailed with some difficulty until far enough 
north to pick up a westerly wind, and arrived back at 
Palos on 13 March. Their return caused a sensation 
in Spain. 


Columbus landing on Guanahani (San Salvador) 
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Columbus was made ‘Admiral of the Ocean Sea, 
Viceroy and Governor of the Islands that he hath 
discovered in the Indies; and in April he was received 
with great excitement by the King and Queen at 
Barcelona, where they were holding court. 


The second voyage, 1493-1496 


Seven months after his return Columbus was sent 
back to the West Indies by the King and Queen, in 
order to claim the islands formally, and to begin 
serious settlement. He was provided with an armada 
of seventeen ships. Between them these carried at 


least 1200 seamen, colonists, clergy and officials, 
with not one woman among them. The nine Taino 
‘Indians were also included to act as interpreters. 
Many of the settlers were ex-soldiers now that the 
Moors had been defeated and they were of the type 
that produced the later conquistadores. Horses, 
cattle, sheep, goats and poultry were taken, but most 
important of all was sugar cane from the Canary 
Islands. 

Columbus reached the West Indies on 3 November 
1493 at Dominica, which he named after the 
Spanish word for Sunday, and from there he went 
to Marie Galante (named after his flagship) and to 
Guadeloupe. Thereafter he visited and named the 
islands which we now know as Montserrat, Redonda, 
Antigua, Nevis, St Christopher, St Eustatius, Saba, 
Santa Cruz and the Virgin Islands. He was making 
for Hispaniola, but he stopped first at Puerto Rico 
where he found a Taino tribe called the Borinquen. 

Columbus reached La Navidad on 27 November 
to find that the settlement had disappeared. He had 


THE FIRST LANDFALL 


It is known that Columbus made his first 
landfall in the New World on an island in the 
Bahamas on 12 October 1492. Since then, in 
spite of a great deal of time and effort in modern 
times, the identity of this island has never been 
proved with any certainty. The descriptions of 
Columbus which survive are much too vague, 
inaccurate and contradictory, and any island 
names he may have recorded have long since 
become meaningless. Considering his means 
of navigation he could have made his landfall 
on any island in the Bahamas as well as those 
of the Turks and Caicos. The majority of people 
with an interest inidentifying the San Salvador 
of Columbus now accept it was most likely on 
the small Bahamian island which was called 
Watlings Island until 1926. In that year, largely 
at the urging of the Roman Catholic missionary, 
the Bahamian legislature was persuaded to 
rename it San Salvador. This identification 
remains controversial and is not accepted by all 
scholars, some of whom in the 1980s produced 
very cogent reasons for designating Samana 
Cay, 80 miles (130 km) further south, as the 
site of the first landfall. 


left it under the care of Guacanagari and warned his 
men not to interfere with local women. Probably the 
Spaniards disregarded this and aroused the anger of 
the Taino. Columbus blamed the Taino although 
Guacanagari had remained loyal, and he set out 
to take revenge by massacring them. Probably, 
however, the original wrong was committed by the 
Spaniards. 

Columbus's administrative difficulties had begun 
and he made them worse. He sent some Taino back 
to Spain as slaves because they had fought against 
him, but Isabella set them free and was angry with 
Columbus. In Hispaniola, the Spanish settlers were 
unhappy at finding so little gold and they mutinied 
when Columbus put them to work building another 
settlement on the north coast which he named 
Isabella. He put down the mutiny and then went 
exploring, leaving Diego, his brother, in charge of 
Hispaniola. Diego was equally unpopular. When 
Columbus returned to Hispaniola he was faced with 
a Taino attack in which nearly all the caciques except 
Guacanagari had united. With only 200 armed men, 
Columbus defeated thousands of Taino on the Vega 
Real Plain. He then began the massacres which led to 
their extermination. He also enslaved 500 and sent 
them back to Spain, another action which incurred 
the Queen's displeasure. All the males over fourteen 
years were forced to labour for the Spaniards, or pay 
a tribute of ‘a half an ounce of gold or twenty-five 
pounds of cotton’ every three months. Bad reports 
of the Columbus brothers’ administration were 
taken back to Spain and heard sympathetically by 
Juan de Fonseca, the controller of the settlement 
of the Indies, who was jealous of Columbus. In 
August 1495 Juan Aguado, a former member of the 
royal household, was despatched to Hispaniola to 
investigate and report on the situation. As a result 
Columbus returned to Spain in June 1496. 

During the time he had spent in his Viceroyalty 
he had explored the centre of Hispaniola, where 
he named the central plain the Vega Real. He had 
then sailed along part of the south coast of Cuba, 
believing it to be part of the Asian mainland, before 
turning south to Santiago, the name he gave to 
Jamaica. He found the Taino more hostile there, 
but nevertheless established trade with them before 
returning to Hispaniola. 
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Map 6 ‘The four voyages of Columbus 


The third voyage, 1498-1500 


The Spanish monarchs seem to have taken no notice 
of Columbus's enemies and reconfirmed him as 
Viceroy, promising him a third voyage. He found 
it difficult to recruit enough men to crew the six 
caravels he was given, as little gold had yet been 
found in the Indies, and the islands were recognised 
as being very unhealthy. In the end he took the 
disastrous step of embarking criminals to make up 
the numbers. He sailed on 30 May 1498. This time 
he sailed much further south, to the Portuguese 
owned Cape Verde Islands, before setting off 
across the Atlantic. As a result he made his landfall 
on the south-eastern corner of Trinidad. Sailing 
through the Serpent’s Mouth between Trinidad and 
the mainland he entered the Gulf of Paria. After 
some trading with the Amerindian inhabitants of 
Trinidad he left through the Dragon’s Mouth at 


the northern end of the gulf, and sailed westwards. 
From somewhere near the island of Margarita, 
about 150 nautical miles to the west of Trinidad, 
he turned north for Hispaniola. His navigation was 
remarkably good and at the end of August he arrived 
at Santo Domingo, the new capital of the island on 
the south coast. This had been founded just before 
he had returned to Spain at the end of his second 
voyage. 

The situation in Hispaniola was still far from 
satisfactory. The Taino had been pacified but were 
being cruelly exploited. Many of the settlers had 
died and many more were sick. In addition the 
man Columbus had appointed as the Chief Justice, 
Francisco Roldan, was leading a rebellion. Columbus 
and his two brothers, Diego and Bartholomew, 
were unable to deal with the situation, and adverse 
reports about them began to be received in Spain. In 


Columbus at the Spanish court 
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the middle of 1300 a respected courtier, Francisco 
de Bobadilla, was sent by Ferdinand and Isabella to 
restore order. He arrested all three of the brothers and 
they were sent back to Spain in chains. Fortunately 
Christopher Columbus still retained some standing 
with the King and Queen, and within six weeks of 
landing he was released from imprisonment and 
summoned to the court. 


The fourth voyage, 1502-1504 


The monarchs agreed to a fourth voyage by 
Columbus as he persuaded them that there had to 
be a passage to the East beyond the islands he had 
already found. However he was forced to promise 
not to call at Hispaniola, where Don Nicolas de 
Ovando had been appointed as the Governor 
and Supreme Justice of all the islands. Although 
Ovando had not been given the title of Viceroy, his 
appointment meant that all Columbus's rights and 
privileges had been suspended. 

Columbus sailed with four ships and entered the 
Caribbean for the last time on 15 June 1502, passing 
between Dominica and Martinique. A few weeks 
later he disobeyed the royal command by visiting 
Santo Domingo, to ask for help in repairing one of 
his ships and to seek shelter from an approaching 
hurricane. Ovando refused to help and ignored 
Columbus's warning of the hurricane. As a result 
Ovando lost twenty ships and over 500 men, while 
Columbus and his small fleet found shelter further 
along the coast. 

Columbus then went on to Central America. He 
explored the coast from the Gulf of Honduras to the 
Gulf of Darien, but found no sign of any passage 
which would lead to the Asian mainland. He gave 
up the search in April 1503 and set course to call 
at Santo Domingo before going hack to Spain. By 
this time he had lost two of his ships, and the other 
two were in very poor condition. On the way across 
the Caribbean he visited the Cayman Islands for the 
first time. From these he headed eastwards along 
the north coast of Jamaica. When he reached St 
Ann's Bay, about halfway along the coast, in June, 
his ships were in such bad condition that they both 
had to be run ashore before they sank. Columbus 
and his men remained marooned there for over a 
year. They were rescued after a courageous Spaniard 
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had paddled to Hispaniola in a Taino canoe. The 
good relations Columbus established with the Taino 
at the beginning of his stay in Jamaica were spoilt 
by the later actions of some of his men. In the end 
Columbus had to use his knowledge of an eclipse of 
the moon to frighten the Arawaks into continuing 
to supply him and his men with food. They were 
rescued in June 1504, and by the beginning of 
November Columbus was back in Spain. The death 
of Queen Isabella soon after his arrival meant the 


A MAN ‘RAISED FROM NAUGHT’ 


Not a great deal is known of the early life of 
Columbus, even the exact year of his birth, 
and he was always evasive about his family 
background. There is evidence that he was 
somewhat ashamed of his humble beginnings, 
and towards the end of his life he admitted 
that it was his patrons, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
who had ‘raised me up from naught’. He might 
well have been equally humiliated about what 
happened to his body after his death. He was 
buried where he died in May 1506 at Valladolid 
to the north of Madrid, but three years later his 
corpse was moved to the south of Spain where 
it was interred in a mausoleum his son Diego 
had founded in Seville. In 1541, fifteen years 
after Diego’s death, both his body and that of 
his father were sent for burial in the cathedral 
of Santo Domingo. The remains of Christopher 
Columbus were then forgotten until 1667 
when they were discovered and given a fresh 
interment. His bones then remained at rest 
until 1795 when Santo Domingo was occupied 
by the French, when they were dug up and 
sent to Havana for safe-keeping. One hundred 
and three years later when Cuba became 
independent they moved once again, shipped 
across the Atlantic to Spain and interred in 
Seville cathedral. Unfortunately, many years 
earlier, a lead casket marked with his name 
had been found in Santo Domingo cathedral, 
and this had been re-buried there with all due 
ceremony in 1879. Asa result there is continuing 
uncertainty about the final resting place of the 
great explorer, with a cathedral on either side of 
the Atlantic making a claim to be in possession 
of his bones. 


end of any hope he had of further voyages. King 
Ferdinand had little time for Columbus, and ignored 
his requests for the award of the share of the riches 
of the Indies he considered he was entitled to as 
Viceroy. Columbus died in November 1506 and was 
buried at Valladolid in the north of Spain. His bones 
were later moved so many times between Spain and 
Hispaniola that today no one can be absolutely sure 
where they lie. 


The rival claims of Spain and Portugal 


Immediately after Columbus returned from his first 
voyage the Spanish monarchs applied to the Pope 
for exclusive rights to all that had been found in the 
‘Indies. The Pope had been born in Spain and was 
very pleased by the way his countrymen had just 
driven the Moors out of Granada. As a result the 
Papal edict or bull, Inter caetera, issued in May 1493, 
conferred all the rights on Spain. The Portuguese 
considered that this infringed on their rights. Their 
claim to everything found south of the Canary 
Islands had been confirmed in a bull of 1481, and the 
King of Portugal argued that this covered everything 
south of that latitude, no matter how far to the east 
or west. This dispute was made worse when the Pope 
amended Inter caetera with a line drawn between the 
North and South Poles one hundred leagues west of 
the Azores, and gave everything to the west of it to 
Spain. In the end Spain and Portugal concluded a 
treaty at Tordesillas in June 1494 which moved this 
line to 370 leagues west of the Cape Verde Islands. 
Thereafter all discoveries to the east of the Line of 
Tordesillas, even if made by Spanish ships, were to 
belong to Portugal. West of the line all discoveries, 
even if made by the Portuguese, would be consid- 
ered Spanish. This agreement made the Portuguese 
even more anxious to find a route to the East around 
Africa. In 1497 they concluded that Columbus had 
not reached India by sailing west, and sent out Dom 
Vasco da Gama with four ships to see what could 
be achieved by sailing south. He rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope, and made a landfall in Calicut on 
the south-west coast of India in May 1498. The sea 
route to India was open at last. 


The legacy of Columbus 


Columbus was a skilful and courageous navigator 
who believed that there was a way to the East by 
sailing to the west, and was never persuaded that 
the islands he had reached were not off some part 
of the Asian mainland. As an administrator he was 
a failure, even though he did have many disobedient 
and rebellious settlers to deal with. He can be 
condemned for his treatment of the Taino only by 
ignoring the ethics of the age in which he lived, and 
by not trying to understand how the inhabitants of 
Christendom then viewed non-Christians. 

To say that Columbus ‘discovered’ the West Indies 
and the New World can be considered a crassly 
Eurocentric statement. The Americas, after all, were 
well known to their inhabitants for thousands of 
years before his arrival. But discovery is not just a 
matter of being in a particular place, but rather of 
getting to that place, and of establishing access to 
it from somewhere else. The Amerindians did not 
‘discover’ the Americas in that sense. Once they had 
occupied the New World many of them did make and 
record discoveries. The Inuit and Native Americans 
of North America, as well as the Mesoamericans of 
Central America and the Incas of South America, 
all recorded their discoveries on maps of a kind. 
However, none of this makes the creation of new, 
previously unknown routes - such as those made 
by Columbus across the Atlantic - any less of a 
discovery. 

The conquest of the high seas was the first and 
greatest of all triumphs over natural forces, and 
the voyages of Columbus became a turning point 
in the history of the world. From then on maps 
became increasingly important. Before Columbus, 
Jerusalem was shown as the centre of the world. 
After Columbus it was Europe that was shown at the 
centre. From then on Europeans began to acquire 
a feeling of superiority over the rest of the world, 
and a sense of mission to bring the rest of humanity 
inside Christendom. In time this would lead to the 
domination of Western civilisation over the whole 
world. 
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Spanish attack on a Taino village (detail) 


The Spanish Conquest 


Official Spanish policy towards the 
Indians 


The papal bull Inter caetera of 1493 gave the lands 
discovered by Columbus to Queen Isabella as her 
personal property, and ignored the rights of the 
people Columbus had found living there. This 
was because they were not Christians and not the 
subjects of any Christian ruler. In the royal instruc- 
tions given to Columbus after his first voyage 
the natives were referred to as the subjects of the 
Queen of Castile and were to be treated ‘lovingly’. 
They were also called ‘Indians, in the mistaken 
belief that Columbus had reached ‘the Indies, and 
this was a name which continued to be used ever 
afterwards. People guilty of ill-treating them were 
to be punished. Unfortunately, Juan de Fonseca, the 
man put in charge of colonial affairs for the Spanish 
Crown, had no sympathy for the Indians. They 
suffered because he was not willing to enforce the 
laws which were drawn up for their protection. 
Columbus, who opposed Fonseca, wanted to treat 
the Taino fairly, but regarded the Caribs differently. 
He suggested the enslavement of Caribs to the Queen 
in 1494, but she would not agree and reaffirmed that 
they, like the Arawaks, were free people who should 
be converted to Christianity. Isabella always wanted 
to protect the Indians, and on the question of slavery 
Columbus fell out of favour with her more than 
once. King Ferdinand was probably less sympathetic 
to the natives, and after Isabella’s death in 1504 the 
Indians had less protection from the Crown. 


The Ovando administration 


Before 1502 the Spanish made no_ systematic 
attempt to administer the lands that Columbus 
had discovered. Hispaniola was not completely 
under control because the settlers would not accept 
Columbus's authority. One colonist, Francisco 
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Ferdinand and Isabella 


Roldan, had been in open rebellion since 1498. The 
administration of Columbus was being criticised 
on all sides. In 1500 Francisco de Bobadilla was 
sent by Queen Isabella to investigate complaints. 
After arresting Columbus for maladministration, 
Bobadilla himself governed badly. He tried to 
ingratiate himself with the settlers by allowing them 
to treat the Indians as they liked, and did not send 
enough gold to Spain to satisfy the Queen. 

In 1502 the Crown decided to set up a firmer and 
more systematic administration. Juan de Fonseca 
was left to make the appointment of a new governor. 
He chose Nicolas de Ovando, a man who had had 
military command against the Moors in Granada, 
followed by experience of governing in the lands 
captured from the Moors. He was known as a stern 
and incorruptible administrator. 

Ovando was given almost absolute power 
throughout the new Spanish possessions. On 
Fonseca’ instructions he was to conduct a residencia, 
or commission of inquiry, into the administration of 


Bobadilla, and then to take firm control over gold 
mining in order to increase the royal revenues. After 
that the undesirable settlers remaining from 1498 
were to be checked and troublemakers expelled. 
This was felt to be necessary in order to encourage 
future settlement. He was also instructed to treat the 
Indians more fairly. 

Ovando arrived in Hispaniola in 1502 with thirty 
ships and 2500 settlers. He at once brought order to 
the island by arresting Roldan and Bobadilla, and 
expelling them along with the more troublesome of 
the colonists. He also assumed the Indians were in 
revolt and dealt with them brutally. Accompanied by 
Diego Velasquez, he began in Xaragua in the south- 
west of the island. This province was being ruled by 
Anacaona, the widow of Caonabo (see Chapter 2). 
She welcomed Ovando at a feast attended by forty 
sub-chiefs. At a signal the Spaniards rose up and 
killed all the chiefs and Anacaona was taken to Santo 
Domingo and hanged. Then Ovando sent Juan de 
Esquivel to Higuey province in the east of the island. 
The Spaniards overcame fierce Taino resistance 
by using horses and bloodhounds, tortured the 
prisoners and hanged Cotubanama, the cacique. 
This was the continuation of the extermination of 
the Taino which Columbus had begun. It led to a 
labour shortage in Hispaniola which Ovando tried 
to overcome by very cruel measures. He began to 
import the Lucayans from the Bahamas, justifying 
his action by saying that he could convert them to 
Christianity more easily in Hispaniola. In fact he 
enslaved them in the mines and sent them to dive 
for pearls. It is estimated that he imported 40 000 
Lucayans which led to the depopulation of the 
Bahamas. Most of those imported died quickly 
from overwork, or committed suicide. Ovando’s 
cruel native policy was the worst side of his 
administration. 


Encomienda 


Forced labour was considered essential for develop- 
ment, even though the Crown understood that this 
was incompatible with good treatment. Columbus 
had introduced a system called repartimiento, the 
apportioning of Indians among the settlers for labour. 
In 1498 he began the practice of encomienda, which 
was a grant of Indian labour in return for the trust of 
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educating them and converting them to Christianity. 
This was now legalised by royal decree. The Indians 
were to be forced to work, but at the same time they 
were to be given proper housing, paid for their work, 
and given religious instruction. Encomienda was 
soon adopted throughout the Spanish empire. The 
Laws of Burgos which were passed in 1512 stated 
that although the Indians were free men, they were 
to be forcibly converted to Christianity and made 
to work. These laws are known as the first colonial 
legislation in modern European history, and the 
policy they specified remained in force until the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 


The colonisation of Hispaniola 


Encomienda in Hispaniola expanded greatly after it 
was made legal in 1503 and, in spite of the safeguards 
insisted on by the Crown, was very much abused. It 
did not solve the labour problem, and may have been 
a factor in the colonising of the other islands which 
began at the end of Ovando’s term of office. When he 
arrived there were about 300 surviving settlers. By 


An Indian cacique addressing Columbus 
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1506 there were 12 000 Spaniards in Hispaniola. The 
population was increasing so fast that it put more 
pressure on the already acute labour shortage. 

By expelling the troublesome settlers, Ovando 
had made Hispaniola a more attractive place for the 
law-abiding. He relaxed the policy of exclusivism by 
which only Castilians could settle in the Indies and 
he allowed in Jews and conversos (citizens recently 
converted to Catholicism). These two classes brought 
in much-needed investment for expansion. Spanish 
settlers were attracted by the promise of their own 
house and land in the Indies. Spaniards who were 
single were encouraged to marry Taino women; 
those who were married were told to send for their 
wives from Spain. One thousand of Ovandos original 
settlers died of fever, but because of immigration 
the population increased rapidly. Ovando rebuilt 
Santo Domingo, destroyed by the hurricane of 
1502, on the west bank of the Ozama River and it 
became the centre of Spanish settlement in the West 
Indies, attracting merchants, government officials, 
artisans and adventurers. It remained the capital of 
the Spanish empire in the New World for fifty years 
until Havana took over. 

Ovando brought out cattle, horses, sheep and 
pigs and they flourished everywhere as the lands 
were free of cattle diseases. The settlers adopted the 
open range system. The ranch was calculated on a 
fixed radius from a central point which in theory 
made circular landholdings and was very wasteful. 
The production of beef, pork and mutton was so 
great that carcasses were left rotting on the savanna. 
Some of the surplus was sold to passing ships and 
this became an important trade for Hispaniola. 
Ovando made Hispaniola self sufficient in livestock 
and meat. For example, in 1507 Ovando said that 
enough horses could be bred in Hispaniola to stop 
their importation from Spain. There were so many 
pigs and cattle that they ran wild in the mountains 
and became known as cimarrones, and the hunting 
of them became a sport, monteria. The fat from these 
animals was turned into tallow for making candles, 
another profitable trade for Hispaniola. 

Columbus and Ovando both tried to introduce 
European crops in to the Indies and in most cases 
they failed. Vines, olives and European cereals like 
wheat would not grow, but rice was successful in wet 
areas. For staple foods, the settlers had to rely on 


indigenous crops like yams and cassava. Fruits like 
figs, oranges and lemons were imported from Spain 
and grew very well. Bananas were brought from the 
Canary Islands. It became the fashion for all large 
houses and monasteries in the Spanish Indies to have 
walled orchards. Of course, tobacco was indigenous 
to the islands and the Spanish encouraged its growth. 
In Ovando’s time sugar, which had been brought 
from the Canary Islands by Columbus, only served 
the domestic market and none was exported. 


Gold production 


The Crown wanted an increase in gold production. 
Bobadilla had done nothing to increase the royal 
revenue from gold and in 1501 a law was passed 
giving half of all the gold from the mines to the 
Crown. Of course, the settlers tried to avoid this, so 
Ovando reduced the Crown's share to a fifth which 
he thought the settlers would not mind paying. 
This was done in 1502 as soon as he arrived and it 
stimulated gold production. By the law of 1501 a 
settler still had to apply for a licence to mine gold 
and register his mine, but this was easily granted 
and gold production increased. At first gold came 
in the form of alluvial gold washed from the rivers; 
mining for gold came later. Revenue to the Crown 
was so greatly increased that Ferdinand was very 


pleased with Ovando. However, judged from a later 
viewpoint Hispaniola was less important for gold 
production than for ranching and sugar. 


The conquest of Puerto Rico 


Neither a shortage of land nor a shortage of labour 
in Hispaniola provided a convincing motive for the 
conquest of other islands. There was plenty of land 
available for development in Hispaniola, and very 
few of the settlers actually went to other islands. The 
desire for gold, and the adventurous spirit of the 
men who are known as the conquistadores, are the 
more likely motives. 

In 1508 Ovando gave permission to such a man, 
Juan Ponce de Leon, to colonise the island known 
to the Indians as Borinquen immediately to the east 
of Hispaniola. Ponce de Leon had by then been in 
the Indies for fifteen years and was used to fighting 
Arawaks. The Spaniards knew that the Taino in the 
western part of Borinquen were tougher than those 
in Hispaniola because they were used to fighting 
the Caribs who had taken over the eastern part of 
their island. Ponce de Leon overcame the Taino with 
difficulty, helped by a superstition they held that 
the Spaniards were immortal, but failed to subdue 
the Caribs. The island was then named San Juan, 
and a settlement called Puerto Rico (‘rich port’) 
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established. Later these names were reversed, and 
San Juan became the capital of the island of Puerto 
Rico. 


Ovando’ retirement 


In 1508 Ovando asked for permission to retire. 
This was granted without the usual residencia being 
conducted, as he was judged to have governed with 
success. He had subdued Hispaniola and brought 
it completely under Spanish rule by 1504. Gold 
production had increased, and the population was 
expanding as agriculture flourished. His policy with 
regard to the Indians had not been so good, but as 
the Crown had legalised encomienda in 1503 he 
had ensured there was enough labour available for 
expansion. 


The administration of Diego Columbus 


Ovando’ successor was Diego Columbus, the eldest 
son of the explorer, who arrived in Hispaniola in 
1509. He was appointed only to fulfil the terms of the 
agreement his father had reached with Ferdinand 


Ponce de Leon 
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and Isabella before he undertook his first voyage. 
He was never fully trusted by King Ferdinand, or by 
his successor King Charles, and many restrictions 
were placed upon him. In spite of this he remained 
Governor of Hispaniola until 1520, and was then 
Viceroy of the Indies until 1523, when he was 
recalled. 


The conquest of Jamaica 


‘Jamaica’ probably derives from the Arawak word 
‘Xamayca and not from the Arawak word which 
gives us ‘hammock. An early Spanish name appears 
as ‘Jameque. 

When Christopher Columbus first discovered 
Jamaica, he thought it was a large country, but 
subsequently he spent a year there and learnt its 
true size. In 1509 Diego Columbus sent Juan de 
Esquivel with 700 settlers to forestall his rivals by 
claiming Jamaica first. Esquivel met little resistance 
from the Indians and founded the town of Seville in 
St Ann’s Bay on the north coast, but this was soon 
abandoned and eventually Villa de la Vega, Spanish 
Town, became the capital in 1534. 

The Spaniards treated the Indians badly and their 
numbers quickly declined through slaughter, suicide 
and disease. The Spanish population of Jamaica 
remained very small as there was no gold on the 
island, and very soon the attractions of the mainland 
drew settlers away. Jamaica was not strategically 
important for the Spaniards compared with Cuba or 
Puerto Rico, and it was used to supply Hispaniola 
with foodstuffs and native-made cotton goods like 
hammocks. The early economy was founded on 
supplying passing ships with meat, hides and tallow 
from the cattle which abounded on the island. 


The conquest of Cuba 


Cuba was not proved to be an island until 1508, 
when Sebastian de Ocampo took no less than eight 
months to sail right around it. Three years later 
Diego Columbus sent Diego Velasquez to subjugate 
the native inhabitants and bring the island under 
Spanish rule. The Taino there were peaceful, and the 
island was conquered easily. Velasquez massacred 
many of the Indians needlessly, justifying his actions 
by claiming they were necessary for the pacification 
of the island. 


Velasquez quickly founded towns, beginning with 
Baracoa in 1512, followed by Bayamo and Santiago 
two years later. All three of these were in the 
easternmost part of the island, closest to Hispaniola. 
Havana, on the north coast of the western end of 
the island, was founded by Velasquez in 1519. This 
was sited on a very fine harbour, in an ideal position 
to provide a last port of call for ships leaving the 
Caribbean region for Europe. By 1550 it had taken 
over from Santo Domingo as the capital of the 
Spanish Indies. 

Once established in Cuba, Velasquez soon 
made himself more or less independent of Diego 
Columbus, and claimed direct allegiance to the 
Crown. This established a precedent for many of the 
later conquistadores. 


The conquest of the Yucatan 


It was Velasquez in Cuba who initiated the conquest 
of Central America. In 1519 he sent Hernan Cortes 
and 600 men to the mainland. Within two years 
they had destroyed the Aztec civilisation they found 
there, and had conquered Mexico. From Mexico, or 
New Spain as it was called by the Spaniards, other 
expeditions of conquest were sent into the adjacent 
territories. 


The Caribbean coast of the Yucatan peninsula 
had been sailed along by a Spaniard in 1508, but 
the first one to set foot in what is now Belize was 
Francisco Hernandez de Cérdoba in 1517. Although 
he returned to Cuba and reported on the amount 
of wealth he had seen ashore in the Yucatan, this 
part of Central America was not fully conquered 
for another thirty years. From 1547 Yucatan and 
Honduras to the south were considered as a single 
province of New Spain. The Caribbean side of the 
Yucatan peninsula proved to be of little interest to 
the administrators who followed the conquistadores, 
and no attempt was made to found a settlement. 


The genocide of the Taino 


In spite of official intentions, the Indian inhabitants 
of the Spanish Indies were treated appallingly, and 
none more so than the Taino of the Greater Antilles 
and the Bahamas. Within fifty years of the arrival 
of Columbus there were very few Taino left in any 
of these islands. The Church, with a few exceptions, 
was guilty of condoning the brutal practices which 
led to their extinction. Genocide (the killing of a 
whole people) is a term that can be applied to the 
Spanish treatment of the Taino. Some 300 000 were 
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believed to live in Hispaniola in 1492. By 1548 only 

500 remained. 

The most startling decline in population took 
place during the first ten years, the years of conquest 
and subjugation. Two-thirds of the total Amerindian 
population probably died in these years. What was 
true of Hispaniola was also true of Cuba, Jamaica 
and Puerto Rico, though not to such a startling 
degree. This is one of the most complete examples 
of genocide in world history. 

There were a number of reasons why the Spanish 
settlers killed the Taino. 

1. They came without wives and, by taking local 
women, clashed with their menfolk. 

2. Many of the early settlers were soldiers who 
were released from fighting the Moors in 1492. 
They wanted adventure and were used to bearing 
arms. 

3. The settlers only wanted gold and expected the 
Taino to provide food for them. They treated 
them as slaves and killed them if they would not 
co-operate. 

4, The settlers of 1498 were mainly brutalised 
criminals who were unlikely to show concern for 
the native population. 

5. The settlers adopted the ‘hidalgo class attitude’ 
as if they were land-owning nobles aloof from 
manual labour. Settlers with this attitude often 
hunted Taino for sport. 

6. Even the priests who accompanied the settlers 
treated the Taino badly, especially on the frontiers 
of the empire. They did not restrain the settlers in 
their ill treatment as they should have done. 


Ways in which the Taino were killed 


In 1495 Columbus and Alonso de Ojeda began 
massacring the Taino in the Vega Real and Cibas 
regions of Hispaniola. The use of dogs was found to 
be very effective and many Taino were torn to pieces 
by bloodhounds. The Spaniards reckoned that one 
dog was worth ten soldiers against the Arawaks 
because they were so frightened of dogs. Ovando 
completed their extermination in 1503. 

In 1511 the conquest of Cuba began. The cacique, 
Hatuey, resisted and Diego Velasquez carried out 
a massacre. Hatuey was burnt alive. Massacres of 
Taino in Cuba continued until 1531. 
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The forced labour of the encomienda system was 
so hard and alien compared with the former life 
of the Taino that many committed suicide rather 
than submit. They hanged themselves or poisoned 
themselves with cassava juice in Hispaniola and 
Jamaica. They also began to practise infanticide 
(killing of babies) rather than let their children 
suffer from Spanish cruelty. 

Many of the Taino were killed for sport which 
shows the extreme cruelty of the Spaniards. The 
Spaniards knew that the Arawaks had great fear of 
dogs and horses so they used these in hunting, and 
they allowed the dogs to tear their victims apart. 
Spanish horsemen galloped at the Taino using their 
swords as lances to see if they could run their swords 
through the body and out the other side. They also 
competed to see if they could cut a Indian’s head off 
at one stroke. They dropped Taino babies over cliffs 
and drowned them in rivers. Burning to death was 
reserved for nobles and chiefs. 

The Taino had kept themselves alive by the 
produce from their conucos, but the Spaniards took 
the Taino away for daily labour. The labourer may 
have been fed, but the family he left behind starved. 
Gradually the conucos returned to bush. Sometimes 
to escape encomienda, the Tainos ran away and again 
their land was neglected. They hid in the mountains 
where they could not subsist and they starved. 
Even when one managed to maintain his conucos 
and avoid encomienda, he might still be brought 
to ruin by the disregard the Spaniards showed for 
his land in letting their cattle trample on and eat his 
crops. Encomienda killed many Arawaks through 
overwork and starvation. In the fields long hours 
of labour under a hot sun brought death to people 
totally unused to unremitting physical labour. In the 
mines many died under the strain of heavy loads 
and cruel beatings. 

The Spaniards brought over diseases and 
epidemics which killed the Taino. These included 
smallpox, measles, influenza and typhus. The 
Indians had no immunity to these alien diseases 
and the death toll was high. A smallpox epidemic 
which swept Hispaniola in 1518 many Spaniards, 
but fell more heavily on the Taino who lacked any 
immunity. By the end of January 1519 there were 
less than 4000 Taino still alive in Hispaniola. 


The burning of Hatuey 


The role of the Church 


Because Spain was the spearhead of colonisation in 
the New World, she wasexpected tocarry Christianity 
to the pagans there. Colonising expeditions would 
not dare to leave for the New World without the 
blessing of the Pope as head of the Church. The 
Pope imposed the condition that the colonisers had 
to convert the heathen to Christianity. Although 
most of the early Spanish settlers had little regard 
for religion and still less for converting the native 
peoples, sometimes natives were sent back to Spain 
to be converted; for example, Columbus sent back 
Taino on his second expedition, 1493-1496. 

The settlers felt that conversion was the 
responsibility of the clergy but, initially, the clergy 
did very little beyond establishing churches for 


settlers. The Church in the Indies was established 
and organised on European lines. As soon as the 
population warranted it and parish priests had laid 
the foundations, a bishop was sent out and a diocese 
established. As the empire spread, sub-bishoprics 
and new dioceses were created. The diocese of 
Santo Domingo was founded first in 1511; then a 
subordinate bishopric was founded at Baracoa in 
Cuba in 1518 (later moved to Santiago de Cuba); the 
diocese of New Mexico was established in 1530 and 
that of Lima in Peru, in 1541. These dioceses were 
the settler capitals in the New World. The bishops 
and the cathedrals were intended for the settlers. 
The conversion of the Americas was undertaken 
by the ‘regular’ clergy, not the secular.‘Regular’ 
means those clergy who have taken vows to keep 
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to the rules of a certain order in the Church. In the 
Church there were missionaries belonging to special 
orders who made apostolic work their aim. They 
went to live among the heathen, to preach to them 
and convert them. The five most famous orders were 
the Franciscans, the Dominicans, the Carmelites, 
the Augustinians and the Jesuits. They all played a 
part in the Spanish empire, but the most powerful 
of them was the Dominican Order. 

When Dominican friars came to the Caribbean 
they could preach where, and to whom, they liked: 
in the cities to the settlers, or on the frontiers to 
the Indians. Their independence brought them 
into conflict with the settlers who wanted to use 
the natives for labour, while the missionaries were 
trying to win souls for the Church. The Dominicans 
frequently condemned the settlers and were hated 
for it. 


The Church and the Indians 


In the early Church racism was unheard of. When 

a person of whatever race became baptised, he 

became a human being and a Christian, an equal 

with all his fellow Christians. The Portuguese 
showed less regard for race than any other Western 

European coloniser. The Spanish, in theory, held no 

racial barriers in religion and marriage. The Spanish 

monarchs, from Isabella to Philip II, favoured the 
rapid economic development of the empire, and 
they were persuaded that the exploitation of Indian 
labour was essential for this. Thus little effort was 
concentrated on converting the Indians. The secular 
clergy did not oppose their exploitation, but the 

Dominican missionaries frequently did. 

The Church had the greatest interest in the 
Indian problem for humanitarian and self-interest 
motives: 

1. The missionaries wanted to convert the heathen 
to Christianity; 

2. They wanted to save the Indians from exploita- 
tion and extermination; 

3. By saving the Indians they would have more 
pagan souls to convert, which would please God 
and the Pope; 

4. They themselves needed Indian labour for the 
construction and maintenance of their churches 
and monasteries. 
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The settlers were destroying the Indians by 
encomienda and repartimiento. Thus their interests 
and those of the Church were completely opposed. 
With the settlers on one side and the Church on the 
other, the Crown was in a dilemma. It favoured the 
economic development of the empire, but it also had 
a duty to protect the Indians who were among its 
subjects and to support the Church in the conversion 
of souls. By the four “Bulls of Donation’ from 1493 to 
1506, the Pope had given the Indies to the Crown of 
Spain. Therefore it was the sacred trust of the King to 
see that the Indians were converted to Christianity. 

While many of the settlers argued that the Indians 
were little more than members of a subhuman race 
who should be conquered and exploited, some 
Spaniards held more humanitarian views. Two 
churchmen were even prepared to argue that the 
main purpose of the donation of the Indies was the 
conversion of the Indians. 


Montesinos 


The first of these was a Dominican friar named 
Antonio de Montesinos. On Christmas Day 1511 
he courageously attacked the settlers in Hispaniola 
by preaching a sermon in which he accused them 
of enslaving the Indians, and compared them to 
the Moors and heretics. The settlers complained 
to Diego Columbus and the split between them 
and the Church widened. King Ferdinand could 
not ignore the issue when Montesinos returned to 
Spain in 1512 to put the case for the Indians before 
him. Ferdinand’s Grand Inquisitor was Cardinal 
Francisco Jiménez de Cisneros, who had been 
Isabella's principal religious and political adviser. 
The King had an obligation to Jiménez because 
he had supported Ferdinand’s claim to the throne 
after Isabella's death in 1504. The cardinal had also 
been responsible for reforming the Spanish clergy 
earlier in his career, and had then given his atten- 
tion to the conversion of the heathen. With such an 
ally at court Montesinos had to be listened to, and 
as a result Ferdinand issued the Laws of Burgos in 
an attempt to define the relationship between the 
settlers and the Indians. The laws hardly helped the 
Indians, and Jiménez, who might have made such a 
difference to the policy adopted towards the Indians, 
died in 1517. As Montesinos did not return to the 


Indies the cause of the Indians had to be taken up 
by someone else. 


The work of Bartholomew de las Casas 


The leadership of the Indians’ cause was taken 
over by a priest named Bartholomew de las Casas, 
who had been born in Seville in 1474 as the son 
of a merchant. In 1502, after studying law at the 
University of Salamanca and serving as a soldier 
in Granada, he had gone to Hispaniola with 
Ovando. The turning point in his life came when he 
accompanied Velasquez on his conquest of Cuba in 
1511. After witnessing the needless massacre carried 
out there he turned against the Spanish treatment of 
the Indians. In 1512 he took holy orders, becoming 
perhaps the first person to be ordained in the 
New World, and two years late returned to Spain. 
There he was supported by Cardinal Jiménez in his 
efforts to save the Indians. Under the Plan para la 
Reformacion de las Indias (plan to convert and save 
the Indians), las Casas was sent back to the Indies in 
1516 as a commissioner to report on their condition. 
On his return to Spain in 1518, las Casas developed 
two practical plans for helping the Indians: 

(a) to attract farmers as settlers; 

(b) to establish ‘towns of free Indians, where 

Spaniards and Indians could work together. 


Neither of these schemes was successful. In 1520 las 
Casas took some farmers to start a colony on the 
Gulf of Paria. There were not enough farmers and, 
after an attack by the local inhabitants, the colony 
was abandoned in 1522. 

Las Casas was disillusioned and joined the 
Dominican Order in 1523 to study and to write. In 
1527 he wrote Historia Apologética which was the 
forerunner of his famous Historia de las Indias, in 
which was recorded all he had seen in the Indies. 
His aim was to reveal to Spain the horrors and 
injustices of the settlers’ treatment of the Indians. 
After his experiences in Central America he wrote 
De Unico Modo (The Only Way [of conversion]). He 
tried to put his ideas into practice at Tuzutlan on the 
Golfo Dulce in Costa Rica, where he converted the 
Indians to Christianity without encomienda. This 
was his most successful practical venture and he 
went to Spain in 1540 to explain his new ideas. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE INDIANS 


Bartholomew de las Casas 


Bartholomew de las Casas (1474-1566) was one 
of the great early missionaries of the Church in 
overseas colonies, and can be compared with St 
Francis Xavier (1506-1552), the Spanish Jesuit 
who was canonized in 1662 for his work in India, 
China and Japan. Although Las Casas was sent 
back to the Caribbean in 1516 as ‘Protector of 
the Indians’ it was even then too late to save the 
Amerindian inhabitants of the Greater Antilles 
from destruction. In order to try to prevent 
their extirpation he even agreed to a proposal 
that the colonists should be allowed to import 
African slaves:an action on his part which he 
afterwards bitterly regretted as it encouraged 
the growth of the slave trade. He was able to ease 
his conscience to some extent later, when the 
New Laws he had used his influence in getting 
enactedin 1542 were used to prevent the Indians 
of South America from following the fate of the 
Taino. After his final return to Spain in 1547 he 
consistently opposed slavery and argued that 
it should be abolished in the New World. His 
books bear witness to his zeal and compassion, 
and in the same way that St Francis Xavier is 
known as the ‘apostle of the (East) Indies’ Las 
Casas certainly deserves to be recognised as the 
‘apostle of the (West) Indians’. 
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In 1542 he wrote his second great work, the 
Brevisima Relacion de la Destruccion de las Indias (A 
Brief Account of the Destruction of the Indies). His 
influence on Charles I, who had become king after 
the death of Ferdinand in 1516, was so great that New 
Laws for the Treatment of the Indians were passed 
in the same year. Under these laws the enslavement 
of Indians was forbidden, the courts were ordered 
to protect them from ill treatment, and they could 
not be made to pay excessive tribute. Unfortunately, 
the enforcement of these laws met with such strong 
opposition among the settlers of the Greater Antilles 
that they made little difference to the fate of the 
Taino. The New Laws were abandoned after a year, 
causing las Casas to become disillusioned and to 
concentrate on his writing. 

In 1544 he was made Bishop of Chiapas in 
Mexico. As a bishop his influence should have been 
great, but he aroused such antagonism amongst 
the settlers that he retired and returned to Spain in 
1547, hoping to be more influential there on behalf 
of the Indians. He continued to do all he could for 
their salvation until his death in 1566. 


Conquest of the Caribbean Region 
completed 


Trinidad 


Although Trinidad was claimed for Spain in August 
1498, by Columbus on his third voyage, no attempt 
at a settlement was made for many years after that. 
Antonio Sedeno, who was appointed as Captain- 
General of Trinidad in 1531, tried to establish a 
settlement on the Caroni River in the north of the 
island two years later. This failed because of the 
hostility of the Caribs and a mutiny which broke 
out among his men. Soon after this, attention 
was diverted away from further settlement of the 
Caribbean islands by the conquest of Peru and the 
discovery of its vast silver deposits. 

Trinidad was not properly settled until 1592, 
when Domingo de Vera managed to subdue the 
Indians, and founded San Josef de Oruna, the town 
which eventually became St Joseph and capital of the 
island. Antonio de Berrio then became the governor 
of Trinidad. 
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NAMING THE NEW WORLD 


While theories abound about African emperors, 
Irish monks, Chinese admirals, Roman soldiers 
or Egyptian sailors reaching the New World 
before Columbus, all are no more than examples 
of wishful-thinking, and can be discounted. The 
only proven pre-Columbian contact by the Old 
World was made by a small group of Vikings 
from Scandinavia, who settled very briefly in 
Newfoundland around the year 1000. There was 
no lasting impact on the New World by Europeans, 
Africans or anyone else before Columbus arrived 
in 1492. In view of this it is perhaps to be regretted 
that while his name has been given to a republic 
and many cities, towns and other places in the 
Americas it was someone else whose name was 
given to the entire continent. This was Amerigo 
Vespucci (1454-1512), an Italian who moved to 
Spain and set up as a provision contractor in Seville 
in 1495. He was also a skilful navigator who, after 
making three or four voyages to the Caribbean, 
was appointed as pilot mayor, chief pilot, of the 
Casa de Contratacién in 1508 (see page 53). By 
then he had already achieved wider fame from 
the publication of two books composed of letters 
he was supposed to have written concerning his 
voyages. One of the letters, which recorded the 
voyage he made along the north coast of South 
America in 1499 as having taken place two years 
earlier, contained the Phrase ‘these regions we 
may rightly call Mundus Novus, a New World, 
because our ancestors had no knowledge of them 
... [have found a continent more densely peopled 
and abounding in animals than our Europe or Asia 
or Africa.’ It seems doubtful that this letter or any 
of the others were written by Vespucci, but when 
a revised edition of Ptolomey’s world map was 
being prepared in the first decade of the sixteenth 
century the cartographer took them as genuine and 
wrote ‘Since Americus Vespucius has discovered a 
fourth part of the world, it should be called after 
him. When the new map was published in 1507 
the New World was shown inaccurately with the 
name ‘America’ (the feminine form of Americus 
in order to conform to the use of Latin feminine 
names for the other continents) somewhere near 
the site of Uruguay. Its appearance even in this 
peculiar position was enough to establish the 
name, and within twenty years or so it was being 
used to refer to the whole of the New World. 


The Guianas 


The region between the mouths of the Amazon and 
Orinoco rivers, because it lay to the west of the Line 
of Tordesillas, was considered part of the Spanish 
empire. The first recorded visit to the Guianas was 
made in 1499 by Alonso de Ojeda and the man 
who was to give his name to the newly discovered 


continent, Amerigo Vespucci. After that very little 
interest in the area was shown by the Spanish, 
except in their searches for the legendary city of 
gold, El Dorado, which was believed to exist in the 
Orinoco region. No attempt was ever made by the 
Spanish to settle the Guianas, and as a result the 
native inhabitants were largely left in peace. 
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A Spanish treasure galleon 
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Spanish Colonial 
Administration, Economic 
Development and the Control 
of Trade 


The machinery of colonial government in 
Spain 


Spain was an absolute monarchy and thus the royal 
House of Castile had absolute power over the new 
lands in the New World. The sixteenth century 
rulers of Spain were: Ferdinand and Isabella to 
1504; Ferdinand to 1516; Charles I to 1556; and 
Philip II to 1598; and all were personally involved 
in the government of the empire. Indeed Philip I’s 
conscientiousness was more of a hindrance than a 
help. 

In an absolute monarchy, the king makes the laws, 
appoints officials and carries out the business of 
government, but when the business of government 
expanded, he could not possibly do everything 
himself. In Spain the conciliar system of government 
was evolved to help the king. 


The conciliar system of government 
The King 


The Council of The Council of The Council of 


Castile Finance the Indies 
The New World 


The House of Castile was the ruling house in Spain 
and the Council of Castile was, therefore, the central 
advisory council to the king. All matters initiated by 
him or needing his attention had to pass through the 
Council of Castile. As most matters of government 


involved expenditure, the Council of Finance was a 
very important council which had a hand in most 
colonial matters. Matters involving the New World 
had to pass through a special council created for 
them, the Council of the Indies. 

From the diagram on page 46, it can be seen that 
the conciliar system of government was very thor- 
ough in that everything had to be passed by all the 
relevant councils and the king, and would be con- 
sidered and debated by each, but it was very slow. 
This was especially so in dealing with matters of 
empire because the Spanish American empire 
was so far flung and communications very slow. 
Moreover, the councils were not permanently sitting 
and the matter might have to wait until the council 
was called again. Finally, the king liked to oversee 
all government matters himself, especially those of 
his empire, and this slowed the process down even 
further. 


The Council of the Indies 


The Council of the Indies (Consejo Real y Supremo de 
las Indias) was set up by King Ferdinand in 1511 and 
reorganised by his successor in 1524. The Council 
was given supreme control over all the colonies in 
the New World in all matters of administration: 
civil, military, commercial and even ecclesiastical. 
Colonial officials were appointed by the Council 
and colonial laws had to be approved by it. In theory 
the king had absolute power and could overrule the 
Council, but in practice this did not happen as his 
experience of colonial matters was very limited and 
he relied on the Council. 

The Council of the Indies consisted of a president, 
a chancellor, a crown prosecutor, two secretaries 
(one for each of the Viceroyalties of New Spain 
and Peru), eight ordinary members, and a varying 
number of other officials. All had to be Spanish 
born, and usually were trained in law. As most of its 
members had lived at some time in the New World 
it was a body with a wide experience of colonial 
affairs. In the early days it moved around Spain with 
the king, but later under Philip II it acquired per- 
manent headquarters at Seville. After that, as Philip 
II preferred to live in the royal palace in Madrid, 
the conduct of the Council’s business became even 
slower. 


Most of the Council’s work was legal. It was the 
supreme court of appeal from the higher courts in 
the colonies, and judicial work took up most of its 
time. Because of this the whole of Spanish colonial 
government was given more of a legal than a politi- 
cal emphasis. The king ruled and the Council of 
the Indies judged whether that rule was being 
carried out, and whether the officials and subjects 
were being obedient to the king. Among the politi- 
cal functions of the Council were the appointment 
of colonial officials, the scrutiny of their reports, 
the supervision of the collection and expenditure 
of royal revenue, and the planning of two towns. 
Through a bureau called the Casa de Contratacién, 
which had been set up in 1503 to control the trade 
of the Indies, the Council also exercised authority 
over commercial matters. 


Colonial government under Philip II 


Philip II ruled from his father’s abdication in 1556 
until 1598. He strongly believed in the theory of 
the divine hereditary right of kings (the belief that 
kings held their power from God because they were 
directly descended from God). He often began his 
remarks with the words, ‘Yo, el Rey’ (I, the King) as 
if that gave his words divine sanction. The empire 
suffered in his reign because he insisted on ruling 
personally and delegated very little responsibility. 
He worked hard at his desk, reading and making 
notes on all state papers, but it was said that at his 
death he was two years behind with his work. Philip 
was so conscientious and so distrustful of others 
that he tried to run his empire in the New World 
through a system of spies reporting directly to him 
and by-passing his colonial officials. 

Two weaknesses of Spanish colonial government 
were highlighted in his reign: slowness and the dis- 
trust of officials. The conciliar system was slow in 
itself, but it was made worse by Philip II trying to do 
everything himself. In the colonies, officials always 
feared that their actions would be spied on and 
reported unfavourably to the king. Positive decisions 
and firm action were often not taken because of this 
fear, and senior officials were more concerned with 
getting through their term of office without trouble 
than with doing a good job. 
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THE VICEROYALTY OF NEW SPAIN 


The division of the New World empire of Spain 
into two viceroyalties took place after the 
conquest of Mexico and the Inca empire of Peru. 
The viceroyalty of New Spain was established 
in Mexico City in 1535 and that of Peru in 
Lima several years later. Each was headed by a 
viceroy, appointed from Spain and responsible 
to the king through the Council of the Indies for 
everything that took place in his region. In the 
case of New Spain this region was made up of all 
the Caribbean islands, Mexico, Central America 
as far as the isthmus of Panama, and the coastal 
region of Colombia and Venezuela. 

Each viceroyalty was divided into separate 
areas which can be described technically as 
kingdoms, each with a political governor and 
a tribunal called an audencia. In New Spain 
there were four such ‘kingdoms’Mexico, New 
Galicia (a part of Mexico), Guatemala and Santo 
Domingo. Each of these was then designated 
as either a captaincy-general or an audencia, 
and then each of these was further sub-divided 
into provinces, each with its own governor. In 
an audencia the viceroy controlled policy and 
military affairs, and left the tribunal to deal with 
all the routine administration. In a captaincy- 
general, which was a ‘kingdom’ considered to 
be particularly vulnerable to attack by other 
nations, the authority of the viceroy was almost 
entirely nominal, and the captain-general 
reported direct to the king through the Council 
of the Indies. This was particularly the case in 
the ‘kingdom’ of Santo Domingo (which covered 
the north coast of South America as well as all 
the Caribbean islands), where the captain- 
general had very little contact with the viceroy 
in Mexico. 


Spanish colonial administration in the 
New World 

The formative years for the Spanish colonial system 
of government were between 1500 and 1535, during 


which all the necessary offices and institutions were 
founded. 
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Much of the system was worked out in an even 
shorter period, mainly during the governorship 
of Diego Columbus between 1509 and 1523. Both 
Ferdinand and Charles I felt that too much power 
had been given to the first three governors of 
Hispaniola, who had all enjoyed viceregal powers 
which allowed them to exercise a personal rule in 
the Indies. In order to curb the power of such high- 
ranking colonial officials a system was introduced 
which soon became a permanent feature of Spanish 
colonial rule. 

The first method of restraining the power of the 
governor was by means of the residencia. Usually 
this was a formality consisting of no more than a 
brief inquiry into the former governor’s term of 
office by his successor. In the event of the discovery 
of any misgovernment a proper inquiry would 
be carried out by three judges sent from Spain. 
During his period in office a governor could also be 
inspected by a visitador, an official from Spain who 
outranked him, and who could call him to account 
for anything found wrong. 

The system was changed and improved with the 
establishment of the Viceroyalty of New Spain in 
1535, after which the actions of any governor or 
other colonial official were open to investigation 
by the audencia. This was a law court or tribunal 
consisting of three to fifteen lawyers called oidores 
under an official known as the fiscal or public 
prosecutor. The term audencia was soon extended 
to refer to a particular area in a viceroyalty where 
the members of the tribunal exercised a mixture of 
judicial and administrative authority. 


Local government 


The ordinary people in the Spanish empire never 
came into contact with the viceroys and governors. 
They were governed by municipal councils called 
cabildos. These were the backbone of administration 
throughout the Spanish colonial period. ‘Municipal’ 
included not only the town, but also the surrounding 
country. As early as 1507 there were fourteen towns 
in Hispaniola with cabildos. They were set up as 
soon as possible because they gave effective control 
over the area. For example, when Cortes landed in 
Mexico in 1519 he founded the town of Vera Cruz 


and nominated a cabildo from among his own men 
to elect him captain-general. 

Members of cabildos were called regidores. They 
were nominated by the various governors at first, 
but later it was the usual practice for the outgoing 
members to nominate their successors. Seldom 
were cabildos elected. The regidores were unpaid, but 
they had ways of making money from the office by 
distributing land or fixing local market prices. Other 
functions included the imposition of local taxes, 
maintaining local defence and police and looking 
after the roads and hospitals. Alcaldes mayores were 
officials chosen by the cabildos to act as heads of the 
local government and their title corresponds with 
‘mayor’ in towns elsewhere in the world. Alcaldes 
ordinarios were appointed by cabildos to look after 
towns and villages under their municipality. 

The King became worried about the growing 
importance and influence of the cabildos and he 
appointed a new kind of official, the corregidor’ 
(corrector) to check their work. They reported 
straight to the audiencias. Their power grew while 
that of the cabildos declined. (Corregidor could also 
refer to another kind of official, a sort of district 
officer, who administered Indian communities and 
encomiendas.) 

To summarise, the Spanish system of colonial 
government lasted for 300 years with only an 
occasional modification. In theory, the system of 
checks is impressive, as it was designed to bring 
about justice for even the humblest subject in the 
empire who could appeal against the abuses of 
officials. However, corruption was widespread and 
the system could not have worked well in practice. 
The slowness of the machinery of government was 
frustrating. Intrigue and conflicts between officials 
created much unpleasantness in the colonies, and the 
nature of the system encouraged spying, checking, 
accusations and rumour-mongering . 


Economic development 


The influence of gold 


The principal concern of both the Crown and 
individual settler was to find gold. The magnitude 
of Columbus’s discoveries meant little to Ferdinand 
and Isabella at first because he had not found much 


gold. The King and Queen professed their concern 
for natives, but it was clear that this was subordinate 
their interest in gold. Ferdinand said, ‘Our Lord 
is well served in the bringing of the Indians from 
outlying islands to where the gold is. 

Columbus first saw gold in ornaments and 
decorations on the faces of the natives in the 
Bahamas and he asked where it had come from. 
They told him that it came from the large island to 
the south so Columbus made his way to Hispaniola. 
He took back little gold on his first voyage, only 
what could obtain from the natives by barter. In his 
absence he hoped that the colonists at La Navidad 
would be able to obtain one ton of gold by barter. 

On his second voyage, soon after landing in 
Hispaniola he sent prospectors from the town of 
Isabella to the south where they found evidence of 
gold. Columbus went back with them on a bigger 
expedition to the mountains of Cibao (Cordillera 
Central). There they had found the richest source of 
gold in Hispaniola, and built St Thomas Fort. 

Hispaniola rose and fell in one generation because 
of the preoccupation with gold. The Spaniards 
had arrived in the islands when the source of gold 
was nearly exhausted, but Columbus exaggerated 
the amount of gold in Hispaniola to please the 
Crown. Bobadilla gave the settlers a free hand in 
acquiring gold by forcing the natives to find it, and 
Ovando increased gold production by his efficiency 
and application. Therefore settlers poured into 
Hispaniola in the hope of finding gold and by 1512 
the Spanish population was 14 000. Then in 1511 the 
mainland colony of Darien was founded, near a rich 
gold-bearing area, Castilla del Oro, and supposedly 
near a mythical city of where there was a temple of 
gold. 

The decline of Hispaniola began as settlers 
flocked to the mainland especially after Cortes’s 
discovery of gold in Mexico in 1519. Cortes sent 
large quantities of gold to Spain and reports of this 
attracted the settlers from Hispaniola and Cuba, 
which the authorities tried in vain to stop. By 1574 
the population of Hispaniola was down to 3000. 


Extracting gold 


The Spanish historian, Gonzalo Fernandez de 
Oviedo, who was for twelve years in charge of 
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mining operations, gave accounts of how gold was 
obtained. The first gold was obtained by barter 
and the Spaniards paid very little for it. Columbus 
comments on the little value the Taino set on 
gold and their generosity and trustworthiness in 
bartering it. Then the Spaniards wanted more gold 
than could be obtained by this method and they 
began to look for its source. The labour was per- 
formed by the Indians, directed by a Spanish over- 
seer. Two Indians, usually males, dug an area about 
ten feet by ten feet (3m x 3m) and removed the soil 
to a depth of one or two feet (half a metre). The soil 
removed was then panned in a nearby stream by 
two more Indians, usually females, holding a tray 
with handles at both ends, dipping it in the stream 
occasionally and then shaking it until the gold was 
caught at the bottom. If the diggers struck a vein of 
gold they continued to dig deeper, but if not, they 
dug until they came to rock. The Spaniards also 
found alluvial gold, sometimes from the banks of 
rivers, but they also went to the length of diverting 


THE LEGENDARY LAND OF 
THE GOLDEN MAN 


The story aboutatown inhabited byagildedman, 
which attracted so many people to the Guianas 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
a myth, but one with some basis in fact. It arose 
from stories the early Europeans explorers 
picked up from the Amerindians concerning 
the ancient inhabitants of a region in central 
Colombia near Lake Guatavita, who were skilful 
goldsmiths. These people, the Muiscas, when 
investing a new chief, held a ceremony in which 
he was rolled in turpentine and then covered in 


gold dust, while gold offerings were thrown into 
the lake. As the Muiscas had disappeared long 
before the Spanish conquest of the New World 
began the tale was no more than a folktale. The 
location of the lake and the fabulous town which 
was supposed to be on its shore moved as the 


region was explored, eventually ending up, as 
Raleigh and many others believed, somewhere 
in the Orinoco wilderness. Today the term, 
usually written as all one work, eldorado, is 
used to indicate any place of great abundance 
or wealth. 
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the flow and searching the old river bed. Extracting 
gold by mining was very rare in the Indies or even 
on the mainland, except where the gold deposit was 
large as that at Zacatecas in central Mexico. 


Royal control of mining 


Gold was a royal monopoly, partly to finance the 
Crown's expenses in Spain and Europe, and partly 
to keep it out of the hands of foreigners. In 1501 a 
law was passed by which a settler had to register his 
claim and give one half of the gold he found to the 
king. Ovando reduced this to a fifth (quinto’). All 
the gold had to be brought to the royal smeltery 
where it was weighed and stamped and the king’s 
fifth taken. In 1584 the law of 1501 was repealed and 
anyone was free to start a mine. 

In order to try to prevent smuggling the only gold 
which could be sent to Spain had to be in the form 
of coins called ducats. Because of this, and knowing 
from Spanish records the value of the royal share, 
it is possible to estimate the total amount of gold 
which was obtained from the New World at various 
times in the sixteenth century. In 1503 the figure was 
30 000 ducats. In 1509 it had risen to 250 000 ducats, 
and by 1518 it was 500 000 ducats. After 1519 the 
output from the mainland of Central America 
caused the annual figures to soar. In 1587, the record 
year for the sixteenth century, the output reached a 
total of no less than 30 million ducats. As there must 
have been some withholding and smuggling, these 
figures represent the very lowest estimate of the gold 
production of the Spanish New World colonies. 

After 1519 the search for gold in the Greater 
Antilles abated, and production fell off as emigration 
to the mainland began. Within a few years the output 
of gold from the Indies was negligible compared 
to that from Central America, but fortunately the 
land in the islands proved ideal for the production 
of another commodity to take its place. In the West 
Indies (as we can refer to them from now on) sugar 
took over as the mainstay of the economy. 


The beginning of the sugar industry 


During the fifteenth century sugar was used in 
Europe as a sweetener instead of honey. Supplies 
were obtained from the Mediterranean islands of 
Cyprus and Sicily or from Morocco, and although 


it was very expensive it was in increasing demand. 
The Spanish, who grew some sugar cane of their 
own, introduced it into the Canary Islands in 1491. 
In 1493 it was taken from there to the West Indies, 
where it was found to grow very well. This type of 
cane, known as the creole variety, had a low yield 
compared with modern varieties but was remark- 
ably free from pests and diseases. It was grown in 
the Caribbean until it was replaced by new thick- 
stemmed varieties towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. The first place it was grown was on the 
plains of eastern Hispaniola. 

Ferdinand and Isabella encouraged the cultiva- 
tion of sugar, and Columbus predicted a greater 
future for it in 1494. Even though most of the early 
settlers were more interested in gold, some were just 
as interested in sugar. A report sent to Spain in 1518 
reported on ‘fields of sugar cane that are wonderful 
to see, they come as thick as a man’s wrist and as tall 
as the height of two men of medium stature’ 


Difficulties in starting the industry 


Of the factors needed for production, land was no 
problem. The environment, soil and climate were 
entirely satisfactory. The difficulties arose with the 
other factors — capital, labour and technology. 

At first sugar was grown for domestic consumption 
only, and to produce an exportable surplus higher 
investment was needed. A sugar estate needed 
more land than just that under sugar: forest for 
timber, grazing land for cattle and arable land for 
crops to make the estate self sufficient in fuel and 
food. Equipment such as coppers, furnaces, casks, 
pots and carts was needed. Mills were a very large 
outlay. The capital required to set up such an estate 
was about 12 000 ducats. Individual settlers did not 
have this amount of capital and the Church did not 
permit the lending of money at interest. Usury was 
regarded as a sin. 

The state came to the rescue and financed those 
who wanted to start sugar estates and mills. The 
money could be paid back quickly because profits 
were high. If the planter fell into debt, the govern- 
ment helped with a law which prohibited the 
seizing of estates for debt, and a planter who failed 
to pay back the money on time could be granted a 
moratorium. After financing a sugar estate initially, 


the government kept an interest in it through gov- 
ernment officials and municipal authorities. The 
first sugar mill in the Spanish Indies provides a 
good example. It was erected at Yaguate in southern 
Hispaniola by Gonzales de Vellosa, a physician. 
It was financed by a company of three, Vellosa 
himself, a royal official known as the controller, and 
the municipal authority through the Alcalde mayor. 
Sometimes even the governor took control in such 
an enterprise. 

Another problem was technology. The settlers 
did not have the expertise to start a sugar industry 
but the government helped to provide this. Canary 
Islanders who knew the techniques were sent out to 
the Indies. Jewish technologists were also allowed 
to enter. The first technical improvement was 
the introduction of the trapiche, in which horses, 
cattle or men walked round in a circle turning a 
huge wheel which crushed the cane. A trapiche 
produced less than half a ton of sugar per day and 
further technical advance was needed. The ingenio 
(water-powered mill) was developed and was twice 
as efficient as the trapiche, but it had to be located 
near fast-flowing water. It needed more capital but 
it yielded a much higher income. 

Vellosas mill was set up in 1516 and Vellosa 
himself took the first boxes of sugar to Spain. In 
Hispaniola the sugar industry grew fast and by 
1517 there were seventeen mills; by 1523 there were 
twenty-four and by 1541, forty. In 1550 the peak was 
reached in Hispaniola and by 1600 Cuba had taken 
over from Hispaniola as the major sugar producer. 
Velasquez had taken sugar to Cuba in 1511, but the 
industry had grown very slowly. 

The third problem facing the young sugar indus- 
try was labour. The Spanish population would not 
supply the labour needed as they felt manual labour 
was beneath them. The Taino were declining fast 
in numbers and were not regarded as good labour. 
African slaves solved the problem. The importation 
of plantation slaves began about 1515 when the first 
asiento (contract for the supply of slaves) was made 
by Spain with Portugal. 

Thus the regular supply of slave labour, the 
establishment of sugar mills and the first exports of 
sugar to Spain occurred at much the same time. In 
1530 as much as 3000 chests of sugar were exported 
to Spain and the industry was well established. 
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Producing sugar in Hispaniola, c. 1550 


Monoculture (reliance on one crop) became 
a danger in the Indies with the success of sugar. 
Las Casas noted this when he saw that the settlers 
were not interested in other crops or in producing 
bread. They relied on provisions from Spain, and 
in 1558 people in the Spanish Indies were reported 
to be dying of hunger. This may have been an 
exaggeration, but it is true that crops were neglected 
and a dangerous food shortage resulted. 

By 1600 sugar was in decline in the West Indies. All 
ports in Spain were opened to the sugar trade after 
the settlers had protested about it being restricted 
to Seville. However, apart from letting West Indian 
sugar into Spain free of duty, the government would 
not yield to the settlers by banning competition 
from Brazil and Spain’s mainland colonies. On top 
of immigration from the islands to the mainland, 
this competition was too much for the West Indian 
sugar industry. 
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Control of trade 


Spain operated a policy of exclusivism in trade and 
wanted to keep foreigners out of the trade of the 
Indies. This policy began before the wealth of the 
New World was known. It was felt that trade to 
and from the colonies should be in the hands of 
Castilians. Spain was not a manufacturing country 
herself and was unable to supply the colonies with 
many of the goods they needed, but she still kept 
rigidly to the policy. The colonists wanted free trade, 
but the authorities tried to close the Caribbean to 
foreign traders and this caused a conflict of interest 
between the home government and the settlers. 
When the wealth of the New World in minerals 
and sugar was realised, the government became 
even more determined to monopolise the colonial 
trade. Increasingly at odds with its own colonists, 
Spain set up a new agency to control trade. 


The Casa de Contratacion 


In 1503 Ferdinand and Isabella created a state bureau 
called the Casa de Contratacién (House of Trade) 
to control the trade of the Indies. It was set up in 
Seville under Juan de Fonseca, then the Archdeacon 
of Seville Cathedral, who in effect became Minister 
of the Indies. Although Seville was supposed to 
handle all trade to and from the New World it was 
not ideally placed to exercise such a monopoly. It 
lay over 50 miles (80 km) from the open sea on the 
River Guadalquivir, and had limited wharf facilities. 
As a result Cadiz, a port on the sea about 60 miles 
(96 km) to the south, handled about a quarter of the 
trade with the Indies. After the accession of Charles I 
in 1516 the all-powerful Fonseca was removed from 
office, and other ports were licensed to send ships to 
the Indies, provided they always returned to Seville. 
The Casa de Contratacién was moved to Cadiz in 
1718, and free trade between all Spanish ports and 
the New World was finally allowed in 1778. 

At first there were three royal officials in the Casa 
de Contratacion: a treasurer who registered all the 
gold and silver; a comptroller who was in charge of 
all the crews and emigrants; and a business manager 
who looked after the fitting out of the ships, their 
supplies and the munitions they carried. Every day 
these three met to co-ordinate their business. The 
business manager said what ships were ready to sail, 
the comptroller said who was ready to go on them 
as crew and passengers. 

Later the Casa expanded as its business grew 
and it also became a school of navigation when a 
chief pilot was added to the staff (the first one was 
Amerigo Vespucci). The Casa employed cartogra- 
phers and built up a wonderful collection of charts. A 
postmaster-general dealt with all letters, official and 
unofficial. Secretaries and legal advisers were added 
to the staff to deal with the legal work. The Casa 
did not consist of traders and it did not undertake 
any trade itself. It was merely a government bureau 
to control trade and protect the monopoly of the 
House of Castile. 


Functions of the Casa de Contrataci6n 


Firstly, to handle all the goods to and from the New 
World. These were stored in warehouses on the 
banks of the River Guadalquivir. 


Secondly, to despatch ships to the Indies and 
to register and license them. Everything sent to 
the New World, and all the New World products 
received by Spain, had to be carried in ships regis- 
tered in Spain. Trade with foreigners was prohibited 
for both the settlers and the Indians. 

Thirdly, to register all emigrants to the New World. 
Originally the Indies were reserved for the Spanish 
alone, but after about twenty years this policy was 
relaxed in order to allow the entry of Portuguese, 
Jews, African slaves and Germans. The last-named 
were allowed entry after 1516, as Charles I was also 
the Emperor Charles V of the Holy Roman Empire, 
ruling over a large part of central Europe. This 
function of the Casa did not work well and people 
of many nationalities, some of them thought of as 
‘undesirable, found their way to the New World. 

Fourthly, to act as a maritime court in everything 
to do with navigation and commerce. The Casa 
employed lawyers who dealt with these matters, 
and its judges could prescribe a whole range of 
punishments. Any sentence which involved death 
or mutilation, however, was subject to review by the 
Council of the Indies. 

Fifthly, to advise the Crown through the Council 
of the Indies on political and economic matters. The 
colonies were considered as places to supply those 
raw materials and crops which could not be pro- 
duced in Spain. Such industries as might be started 
in the New World had to be carefully controlled and 
not allowed to operate in ways which would have 
any adverse effect on those of Spain. In this way, 
the mother country would supply the colonies with 
manufactured goods and the two economies would 
complement each other. This was all very well in 
theory, but not so in practice. 

One industry about which the Casa could not 
establish a firm policy was that of shipbuilding. This 
was shown when permission was given for small 
vessels for local trading to be built in the Indies, but 
only if all their fittings, sails, ropes and tackle were 
obtained from Spain. Sometimes mistakes were 
made, as when vines were sent to the New World 
in 1519. They did not do well in the Indies, but 
when taken to South America they flourished and 
eventually established a wine industry which could 
compete with that of Spain. Wool was also produced 
in such quantities as to bring about an end to the 
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import of woollen goods from Spain. Examples of 
crops which were encouraged, and which did not 
hurt any home industry, were hemp (used to make 
rope) and flax (used to make linen cloth). Both of 
these began to be planted in 1545. Fifty years later 
the Casa decreed that no more new industries were 
to be started in the New World, but this did no harm 
to those that were already flourishing. 

Sixthly, to collect the duties on trade. This was 
done by the treasurer in Spain and his agents in the 
colonies. In the capital or chief port of each colony 
wasa branch of the Casa consisting ofa custom house 
and a warehouse. Duties were levied on imports and 
exports, and varied from 2% to 7%per cent. The 
usual export tax in Spain was 2% per cent. Import 
taxes in the New World were higher, rising to 7/aper 
cent on slaves. These duties were not levied just for 
the profit of Spain, but also to assist in covering the 
cost of operating a convoy system for ships crossing 
the Atlantic. 


The Casa de Contratacion 
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The Flota and Armada system 


The Casa de Contratacién operated a two-port 
system to simplify the control of trade. Every ship 
bound for the New World had to leave from Seville, 
and had to call at Santo Domingo before proceeding 
anywhere else in the Caribbean. Until 1540 every 
ship bound for Spain from the New World had to 
call at Santo Domingo before crossing the Atlantic, 
and could only discharge its cargo at Seville. 
Any ship that failed to check in at these ports of 
destination would be considered to be smuggling. 
It was a simple method of checking that no ships or 
cargoes were lost. Havana took the place of Santo 
Domingo in 1540, and within a decade was known 
as ‘the key of the Indies. Ships that sailed from 
other major ports within the Caribbean Region, as 
these developed over the years, still had to call at 
Havana on their way back to Spain. Such ports were 
Nombre de Dios, founded in 1510 in Panama; Vera 
Cruz, founded in 1519 in Mexico; and Cartagena, 
founded in 1533 in Colombia. 

Although the two-port system simplified the 
checking of ships, it made things easier for the ships 
to be seized by Spain’s enemies or by pirates. These 
soon knew what routes to watch, and where to wait 
in order to attack. As a result, in 1543 the Casa 
introduced the convoy system and organised the 
ships trading to and from the New World into fleets. 

The usual practice was to send a fleet under the 
protection of warships from Spain twice a year. The 
Flota left in May bound for Vera Cruz via the Greater 
Antilles, and the Armada sailed in August bound for 
Nombre de Dios (or, after 1584, for the nearby port 
of Porto Bello). The Flota remained in Vera Cruz 
until February, when it sailed for Havana to await the 
Armada from the Isthmus of Panama. The combined 
fleet would then sail for Europe in March 


Routing the treasure fleets 


The routes for the Flota and Armada were rigidly 
prescribed. The Flota sailed from Seville to the Canary 
Islands and then across the Atlantic, to enter the 
Caribbean by means of one of the passages between 
the Lesser Antilles. Once inside, and having called at 
Santo Domingo, the main body of the fleet headed 
for the Yucatan Channel and Vera Cruz, with ships 
leaving the convoy to call at other ports as necessary. 


The Armada was also routed to the Canary Islands, 
but from there went by a more southerly course and 
entered the Caribbean by means of Galleons Passage 
between Tobago and Trinidad. This fleet then sailed 
along the coast of South America to Cartagena, and 
then on to Nombre de Dios. 

After the vast silver deposits of Potosi in the 
Viceroyalty of Peru had been discovered in 1545 
messages were sent from Cartagena to Panama, 
and on to Peru, announcing the Armada’ arrival. 
The silver was then sent up the Pacific coast by ship 
to Panama, and by mule train across the Isthmus 
to Nombre de Dios. There a fair lasting about six 
weeks was held to coincide with the arrival of the 
fleet. After loading this treasure the Armada sailed 
northwards to join the Flota in Havana. 

From Havana the combined fleets sailed through 
the Florida Strait, and then northwards until they 
could catch the prevailing westerlies to carry them 
home to Europe (see Chapter 1). 

Once it had been properly organised the convoy 
system provided very good protection for the ships, 
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Santo Domingo in the 1580s 


provided they kept in company. In the days of sail 
this was not always possible, and often individual 
ships would become separated from the rest of the 
fleet for one reason or another. Any that did so on 
the way back to Spain, while still in the vicinity of 
the West Indies, were very vulnerable to pirates. 


Protecting the treasure fleets 


Most of the gold and silver mined in the New World 
reached Spain safely, and out of the thousands of 
Spanish ships that sailed to and fro across the Atlantic 
only a small percentage were ever caught by pirates. 
Far more ships were lost through navigational errors 
which caused them to go aground, or by running 
into weather bad enough to cause them to sink. 
That so many ships, and so much treasure, did get 
to Spain safely was the result of a system devised 
by Admiral Pedro Menendez de Aviles, who held 
high command under the Crown from 1554 until 
his death in 1574. He did such a good job that from 
1567 to 1627 no fleets were lost at all, and from 1567 
for the next 150 years only three fleets were lost, 
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Map 9 Spanish trade routes across the Atlantic 


which was a remarkable achievement considering 
the attraction such great treasure fleets held for 
pirates and foreign governments. 

Menendez saw the Caribbean and Atlantic as 
one sea and planned his strategy as a whole. He 
also saw his job as primarily to serve the interests 
of the Crown and the home government, not to 
serve the colonies. His main aim was to bring the 
treasure fleets safely to Spain. Firstly, he continued 
the convoy system because ships in a convoy could 
protect each other. He introduced armadillas, 
squadrons of light, fast ships that could even be 
rowed, to protect the convoys and to patrol the 
shipping lanes of the Caribbean. The squadrons he 
intended for Santo Domingo and Cartagena did not 
come into operation until 1582. 

Secondly, he planned to fortify certain key ports 
in the Caribbean: Cartagena, Santo Domingo, San 
Juan del Puerto Rico and Havana. He began with 
Havana which he considered the most important as 


it commanded the route from the Yucatan Channel 
to the exit through the Florida Strait. He made it 
into a fortress with a permanent garrison. A French 
privateer had taught the Spanish a lesson by sacking 
Havana twice in 1555 when there was no garrison. 
Menendez also had a dockyard built there in which 
damaged ships could be refitted. The fortifications 
of the other towns were completed shortly after his 
death. San Juan del Puerto Rico was fortified in time 
to repulse Sir Francis Drake in 1595. 

Philip II valued Menendez highly for his protec- 
tion of the treasure fleets and he rewarded him 
with high offices, Adelantado of Florida in 1565 
and Governor of Cuba in 1567. However, the 
Spanish colonists resented Menendez’s glory as they 
considered that he put the interests of the home 
government before their own. He had done little 
to protect local shipping and outlying settlements 
which were at the mercy of the French and English 
sea rovers who had started to roam the Caribbean. 
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John Hawkins’s ship under attack from the Spanish at San 
Juan de Ulloa 
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Breaking the Spanish 
Monopoly in the Caribbean 


Spain’s claim to control the Caribbean 


At the beginning of the sixteenth century, Spain and 
Portugal led the whole of Europe in exploration, 
and in founding colonies overseas. With regard 
to the Caribbean, after the Treaty of Tordesillas in 
1494 Spain adopted a policy of mare clausum (sea 
closed to others). All foreign ships were banned 
from the Caribbean and from trade with the Spanish 
colonies. This policy might have been accepted by 
other European countries with regard to the lands 
already settled by Spain, but not to those lands in 
which no settlement had take place. Such lands 
included nearly all the Lesser Antilles, the Bahamas 
and the Guianas, and it was in these areas that the 
Spanish monopoly began to be challenged. 


Nationalism and religion in Europe 


Religion also contributed to this challenge. Before 
1517 all countries in Europe acknowledged the 
authority of the Pope, and allowed the Papacy to act 
as an international court in international disputes; 
for example, the dispute between Portugal and 
Spain in 1493 was put to Pope Alexander VI for 
arbitration, and his judgement was felt to have the 
sanction of God. 

As the Reformation spread throughout Europe 
and there was a definite break with Rome by 
Martin Luther in 1517, Europe became divided into 
Catholic and Protestant countries. The universal 
authority of the Pope was broken and restricted to 
Catholic countries. Protestants felt free to explore 
and found colonies in parts of the world hitherto 
held to belong to Portugal or Spain. 

The Catholic Church launched a Counter 
Reformation to win back lost souls, and the struggle 
between Catholics and Protestants was marked by 


very deep hatred. Many sea captains of the sixteenth 
century, especially English and Dutch, were 
Protestant and they looked on piracy against the 
Spaniards as a religious crusade. Religious hatred 
was responsible for much of the cruelty shown in 
the Caribbean in the sixteenth century. 

Even before the Reformation, countries trespassed 
on Spain and Portugal's monopoly, and France, 
which was always Catholic, defied the Pope's ruling 
of 1493. England and France thought that if they kept 
to the north of Spanish lands they could not be doing 
anything wrong. The Cabot brothers, Sebastian and 
John, made two voyages of exploration for England 
in 1497 and 1516, to the shores of Canada and 
Newfoundland, but no colonies were founded. Then 
there was a voyage by John Rut in 1527, but he was 
hardly infringing the Spanish monopoly, just trying 
to establish peaceful trade with the Spanish empire. 
It was not until Elizabeth's reign (1558-1603) that 
English sailors began to make voyages into the 
Spanish empire with the aim of breaking Spain's 
monopoly, and by then England was a Protestant 
country. 

Francis I of France was a Catholic king of a 
Catholic country (1515-1547), but he maintained 
that the Pope could not divide the undiscovered 
world between Spain and Portugal. He said, ‘I should 
like to see the clause of Adam’s will that excludes me 
from a share of the world. He sent expeditions to 
North America in 1524 and 1534, but no colonies 
were founded. 


‘No peace beyond the Line’ 


In Europe during the first half of the sixteenth 
century Spain's main enemy was France. With 
only brief interruptions, the two countries were at 
war from 1515 to 1559. During this period France 
ignored the Spanish claim to a monopoly of the 
Caribbean, and insisted on a right to send ships 
there. As a result, when the war ended in 1559 peace 
was only restored in an area enclosed by ‘lines of 
friendship’ drawn down the middle of the Atlantic 
and along the Tropic of Cancer. In the region to the 
west of the Azores, or south of the Tropic of Cancer, 
no such peace would apply. The maxim of ‘no peace 
beyond the Line’ was then established, with any act 
of aggression committed there not being considered 


an act of war, or the cause of war. This was to govern 
the actions of all the other European nations with 
regard to the Caribbean for over another hundred 
years. 


Pirates and adventurers 


Many words are used to denote the sea captains 
who attacked Spanish ships and towns in the six- 
teenth century and sometimes they are used loosely 
as if they all had the same meaning. Such words as 
‘smugglers, ‘pirates, ‘freebooters; ‘corsairs, ‘sea-dogs, 
‘buccaneers; ‘filibusters, and ‘privateers’ have caused 
confusion because they do not denote the same 
activity each time. To avoid confusion we shall apply 
‘piracy’ to the sixteenth century and ‘buccaneering’ 
to the seventeenth century. Another distinction is 
that pirates attacked ships of any nationality while 
buccaneers attacked only Spanish ships. We shall also 
distinguish between ‘piracy’ which is the robbing 
and fighting at sea by captains who make it their pro- 
fession, and ‘privateering’ which is engaging in the 
same sort of activity, but with a commission from 
the government. ‘Smuggling’ applies to trading 
outside the law. 


Illegal traders 


The Portuguese were the biggest illegal traders in 
the sixteenth century, although their activities are 
not as well known as those of later, more sensational 
pirates. It was easy for the Portuguese to smuggle. 
They supplied slaves from West Africa under licence 
and, as the Spanish settlers always wanted more than 
the licence permitted, the Portuguese smuggled in 
extra slaves. They also brought in goods other than 
slaves which was not permitted. In appearance they 
were similar to the Spaniards and it was easy to be 
bilingual in Portuguese and Spanish. Their religion 
was the same, and thus it was very difficult to pick 
up illicit Portuguese traders, especially when it was 
common to forge licences. Moreover a lot of the 
smuggling was overlooked by the Spanish author- 
ities and, after Spain conquered Portugal in 1580, 
for the purposes of trade the two countries were 
one. 

It was much harder for the English and French 
to trade, but there were cases of local permission 
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being given before 1567, although this could be 
revoked by a higher authority. The settlers wanted 
the goods which English and French captains could 
supply, but the Spanish authorities would not tole- 
rate such trade and penalties for smuggling were 
high. Englishmen and Frenchmen differed from 
Spaniards in appearance, language and often religion 
and so were easily caught. 


French privateers 


It was easy for French captains to sail out of Atlantic 
ports such as Brest and Bordeaux and raid Spanish 
ships as they entered European waters between 
the Azores and Seville. Knowing that the treasure 
ships would call at the Azores and follow the same 
route to Seville made it easier for the privateers. At 
the beginning of the sixteenth century the sort of 
prizes that could be captured did not justify a longer 
voyage across the Atlantic. A wealthy ship-owner 
of Bordeaux, Jean d’Ango, financed many of these 
early operations. Another advantage the French 
enjoyed was that they were able to use Portuguese 
ports in Portugal and West Africa for shelter 
between attacks, which enabled them to be based 
nearer their target area. These French captains were 
clearly privateers under letters of marque from their 


PRIVATEERING 


This is an activity which can be considered as 
state-sponsored piracy. The term was coined 
in the seventeenth century to describea legal 
status for actions which had been conducted in 
the previous century by ships carrying a ‘letter 
of reprisal’ (a letter of marque). Sucha letter was 
issued in peace time to a shipowner who had 
been robbed by someone belonging to a foreign 
country. It then allowed the holder, in return 
for his losses, to seize the property of anyone 
else from that country. By the late seventeenth 
century the letter of marque had become a 
licence issued by an Admiralty Court in time of 
war. This empowered a privately-owned ship to 
cruise against the shipping of a named enemy. 
Any prizes taken by the privateer could then 
only be sold after they had been shown to be 
enemy property and condemned as such by a 
prize court. 
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government and financed by wealthy businessmen. 
However, by the Treaty of Lyons between Portugal 
and France in 1536, the French promised not to 
allow their captains to operate between the Azores 
and Europe. 

They then had to cross the Atlantic to carry on 
robbing the Spanish. However, there was another 
reason why they started crossing the Atlantic. In 
1523 Jean Fleury, a French captain, in ships pro- 
vided by Jean d’Ango, captured the ships carrying 
Cortes’s treasure back from Mexico. The immense 
riches that were captured encouraged the captains 
to risk sailing the Atlantic. In 1537 Jean d’Ango 
himself made a successful raid into the Caribbean, 
capturing nine Spanish ships laden with silver from 
Peru, as they passed through the Florida Strait. The 
French began to raid Spanish towns in the Indies. 
Before Menendez, the towns were undefended 
and prizes were easy. On his expedition in 1537 
Jean d’'Ango raided towns in Cuba and Hispaniola, 
but the most famous raids were carried out by the 
privateers Francois Le Clerc and Jacques Sore. In 
1552 Le Clerc was given a fleet of ten ships by his 
government with which to raid the Indies. Although 
strictly a privateer, he was the epitome of a pirate 
with his wooden leg and viciousness in attack. He 
raided Port-au-Prince, then called Yaguana, and 
other towns in Hispaniola and on the mainland. His 
lieutenant, Jacques Sore, captured Santiago de Cuba 
in 1554 and raided Havana twice in 1555. In Sore’s 
attacks religion played a part as he and most of his 
crew were Huguenots (French Protestants) and 
they had even less mercy than usual on the priests 
and churches of Havana. Peace was made between 
France and Spain in 1559 by the Treaty of Cateau- 
Cambrésis, but in the mean time Spanish shipping 
in the Indies had been confined to port for three 
years. 


English privateers 


After John Rut’s voyage in 1527, other English cap- 
tains tried to trade with the Spanish Indies. The 
settlers were short of slaves and manufactured 
goods, both of which the English could supply, 
but the Spanish authorities regarded them as inter- 
lopers and no lasting trade could be established. 
The most important of these early English traders 
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was William Hawkins, the father of John Hawkins, 
because he established ‘the triangular trade. His 
practice was to sail to West Africa and pick up 
slaves either by force or by barter, then sell them 
across the Atlantic for tropical produce to take back 
to England. John Hawkins, the son, was a far more 
important figure in the history of smuggling and 
piracy in the sixteenth century. In 1562 he sailed to 
West Africa and captured slaves which he took to the 
town of Isabella in Hispaniola. The settlers needed 
slaves very badly and the local official gave Hawkins 
a licence. He sold all the slaves and filled his ships 
mainly with precious metals for the return. 

Hawkins was far from a peaceful trader. At first 
he always tried to obtain a licence to trade, but he 
would use threats and force to get this licence or 
steal the goods he wanted. In 1567, when he had 
been refused permission to trade at Rio Hacha in 
Columbia, Hawkins captured the town with 200 
men and forced the inhabitants to trade. Spanish 
authorities resented Hawkins’s methods and when 
they caught him sheltering and repairing his ships 
off the island of San Juan de Ulloa in Mexico, in 
September 1568, they attacked him and destroyed 
all but two of his ships. 

The action at San Juan de Ulloa was the turning 
point in the relationship between English sea cap- 
tains and the Spanish in the sixteenth century. After 
this the English turned to piracy and privateering, 
and foremost among them was Francis Drake. 
He wanted revenge and was also incensed by the 
reports arriving in England about the treatment of 
the English prisoners taken in that raid. After 1574 
some received the penalty of heretics - burning at 
the stake. 

For the remainder of the century Drake led 
attacks on shipping and towns in the Caribbean as a 
captain secretly encouraged by Elizabeth I, and after 
1585, as a privateer fighting for England against 
Spain. His most notable exploits in the Caribbean 
were ‘Operation Isthmus’ of 1572 which had been 
carefully planned during his previous voyage of 
1571, and the raids of 1586. In Operation Isthmus 
he captured the mule train carrying silver from 
Panama to Nombre de Dios. So much treasure was 
taken that he had to bury fifteen tons of silver. 

England and Spain were openly at war from 
1585 and in 1586 Drake planned a major raid on 
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the Caribbean partly to draw Spanish fleets to the 
Caribbean so that they could not be used in Europe, 
and partly to destroy Spanish towns in the West 
Indies. Drake made two successful raids, one on 
Santo Domingo and the other on Cartagena but 
then had to abandon the expedition as he had only 
800 men left out of the 2300 he started with. Most 
had died of fever. In 1595 Drake made his last raid 
in the Caribbean, but it was a failure as the defence 
system set up by Menendez was working well. On 
this expedition Drake died of dysentery and was 
buried at sea off Nombre de Dios. 


Importance of the privateers 


The privateers have been given too much prominence 
in West Indian history because they became national 
heroes in England, especially Francis Drake, and 
their exploits have always made exciting reading 
for schoolchildren. However, their impact on the 
Spanish Indies was not as great as we have been 
led to believe. They inhibited Spanish trade for 
short periods, especially local trade, but most of the 
treasure fleets reached Spain safely and a whole fleet 
was not captured until the following century. 


Sir Francis Drake 


The privateers were important in other ways. 
They damaged relations between France and Spain 
before 1559, and were a contributing cause of the 
war between England and Spain from 1585 to 1604. 
In the West Indies their activities brought into 
the open the conflict between the settlers and the 
Spanish authorities over freer trade. The Spanish 
government made this conflict worse by appointing 
Menendez which seemed to convince the settlers 
that their interests were of little importance to 
the home government. They were deprived of the 
cheaper manufactured goods which could have been 
obtained from the English, French or Dutch. 

Finally, the privateers of the sixteenth century 
showed that Spain could not defend her monopoly in 
the Caribbean against determined assault. This was 
a valuable lesson for the next century. In the 1550s 
the French captains had frightened the Spanish off 
the Caribbean sea lanes. In the 1560s Hawkins and 
others exploited the settlers’ demand for free trade 
in slaves and consumer goods, and by the end of 
the century the Spanish had fallen back on a few 
well-fortified strongholds like Cartagena, Havana, 
Santiago de Cuba, Santo Domingo and San Juan del 
Puerto Rico. 

By the end of the century Spanish power was in 
decline both in the Caribbean and in Europe. But 
Menendez’s work had enabled Spain to defend key 
positions and she still regarded the Caribbean as a 
Spanish sea and the Indies as her monopoly. It was 
the Dutch who enabled the English and French 
to break this monopoly in the first half of the 
seventeenth century and settle the Lesser Antilles, 
while they themselves dominated the trade of the 
Caribbean and made it a Dutch sea instead of a 
Spanish one. 


The Dutch break the Spanish monopoly 


The revolt of the Netherlands 


The Dutch came from a small country in Europe 
(knownas “The Netherlands’ because it was low-lying) 
and from 1519 they were part of the Spanish empire. 
During the Reformation the northern provinces of 
the Netherlands had become Protestant, and when 
Philip II became their ruler in 1556 he was deter- 
mined to play his part in the Counter-Reformation 


and win back the Netherlands for Catholicism. He 
turned the Netherlands more firmly against Spain 
than ever by introducing the Inquisition and sending 
the Duke of Alva with a large army into Holland, 
where they carried out terrible massacres. The 
Dutch rebelled and began the forty-year struggle 
known as the Revolt of the Netherlands. Indirectly 
this struggle in Europe led to the Dutch driving 
the Spanish off the seas in the Caribbean in the 
seventeenth century. 

Elizabeth I of England secretly supported the 
Protestant rebels in the Netherlands and after 1585 
she supported them openly. This helped to weaken 
Spain. By encouraging her sea captains to raid the 
Spanish empire and later waging an all-out war with 
Spain, she indirectly helped the Netherlands to win 
their revolt. 

Finally, the war in the Netherlands consumed 
the gold and silver which Spain had discovered in 
the New World. It passed straight through Spain 
to pay for Spanish soldiers and mercenaries in the 
Netherlands which hastened Spain's bankruptcy. 

After 1579 the southern Catholic provinces of the 
Netherlands accepted a compromise with Spain and 
remained under her rule, but the northern group 
known as the United Provinces carried on the war. 
They were so small in area and population that the 
only way they could survive was through commerce 
and trade. Being Calvinists, they practised the 
virtues of hard work and thrift. They built up huge 
fleets, capturing the trade of the Portuguese in 
the East and threatening the Spanish in the West. 
As a result Amsterdam and Antwerp became the 
banking centres of Europe and the Dutch fleet 
easily outnumbered the combined fleets of the rest 
of Europe. In 1595 they formed their own East India 
Company which broke Portuguese power in the 
East. It formed the model for the Dutch West India 
Company (1621) which broke Spanish power in the 
Caribbean. 


The Dutch in the West Indies 


Their first serious penetration of the Spanish empire 
began in 1595 when they started to trade and mine 
salt at Araya in Venezuela. This was the result of 
the Dutch war with Portugal which stopped them 
obtaining salt from southern Portugal. 
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Between 1600 and 1605 there were ten Dutch salt 
ships per month, trading not just in salt, but tobacco 
and other tropical produce. The Spanish settlers 
accepted the Dutch traders. The presence of Dutch 
ships in the West Indies became more and more 
common and by 1623 there were 800 Dutch ships 
engaged in the West Indian trade. 

In 1609 the Spanish and Dutch agreed to a twelve- 
year truce. The Spanish still refused to recognise 
Dutch independence (they did this by the Treaty of 
Munster in 1648), and the Dutch regarded the truce 
as a respite during which they could prepare for 
ultimate victory against Spain. 

The Dutch were fighting the Spanish for their 
independence, and the Portuguese for trade and 
empire. They triumphed over the Portuguese in 
nearly every part of the globe, winning the spice 
trade from them in the East Indies. Then, to boost 
their trade with the Spanish empire, they turned 
against the Portuguese slave-trading stations in West 
Africa and the climax from this was the capture of 


SALT 


Common salt (sodium chloride) is essential to 
maintain life, and the majority of mankind seem 
to crave for more of it than the amount strictly 
necessary to sustain life. It is a preserving agent 
which kills bacteria and suppresses decay. As 
such the manufacture and use of salt is one of 
the oldest chemical industries, and it is one of 
the world’s oldest items of bulk trade. Because 
of its importance it has often been a commodity 
which has been taxed, as was often done in 
Europe in medieval times. Later a salt tax played 
a part in bringing about the French Revolution, 
and later still the tax imposed by the British 
in India became a factor in the independence 
campaign led by Gandhi and the Congress 
Movement. For the Dutch at the end of the 
sixteenth century large supplies were essential 
for curing herrings, the fish which they caught 
in huge quantities and then traded all around 
northern Europe. Their need for salt was one 
reason why they made peace with Spain in 1609, 
and their quest for fresh sources of supply was 
one of the main reasons for the formation of the 
Dutch West India Company. 
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Elmina, the greatest slaving station, in 1637. With 
this supply of slaves of Africa the Dutch were well 
equipped to penetrate the Spanish empire. 

From Araya the Dutch trade expanded along the 
coasts of the Guianas and Venezuela and then to 
Hispaniola and the other Spanish islands, trading 
slaves for tobacco and hides and skins. The Spanish 
authorities could not tolerate this major infringe- 
ment of their monopoly and in 1605 they sent a 
force to attack the Dutch in Araya and to prevent 
Dutch trade there. The lagoon was flooded, tobacco- 
growing in Venezuela was prohibited and Spanish 
settlers were forced to emigrate from the region. 
These measures only hurt the settlers, not the Dutch, 
who looked elsewhere for trading stations. 


The Dutch West India Company 


The Dutchman, William Usselinx, proposed 
the establishment of Dutch trading stations and 
permanent settlements as soon as the twelve-year 
truce agreed in 1609 was over. He wanted a company 
to be set up with military powers and in 1621 his 
advice was followed. The Dutch West India Company 
was founded with all the zeal of a Protestant crusade, 
a large capital for those days (about a million 
pounds), and plenty of naval strength. 

Further south, war started with the Portuguese 
in Brazil. In 1624 the Dutch captured Bahia and 
Pernambuco and until 1654 actually controlled the 
north-eastern part of Brazil. This was important for 
the West Indies later because it was here that the 
Dutch gained their expertise in sugar planting and 
manufacture which they passed on to the English 
and French when they founded their colonies in the 
Eastern Caribbean. 

The year 1628 was a turning point for the Dutch 
West India Company. Two Spanish treasure galleons 
from Honduras to Havana were captured, and then 
Piet Heyn, a Dutch admiral in service with the 
Company, captured a whole Spanish treasure fleet in 
Mantanzas Bay on the north coast of Cuba. This was 
the first time a whole fleet had been captured and 
Heyn found prizes of gold, silver, pearls, spices and 
hides to the value of four million ducats. However, 
the value of the treasure was not the most important 
part of this Dutch success. It was the greatest loss 
the Spaniards had ever suffered in the Caribbean 


and it gave the Dutch confidence to continue 
raiding Spanish ships and settlements and turn the 
Caribbean into a Dutch lake. The weakness of the 
Spaniards was exposed and the English and the 
French were encouraged to establish colonies in the 
Lesser Antilles. After Heyn’s great raid the Spaniards 
made one last attempt to preserve their monopoly 
by driving all foreigners out of the Caribbean. In 
1629 they sent de Toledo with a fleet to capture St 
Kitts, which he did, but this was an isolated and 
temporary success as they could not send forces to 
other parts of the Caribbean or back up the seizure 
of St Kitts. 

The contribution of the Dutch towards breaking 
the Spanish monopoly in the Caribbean was 
immense. Firstly, as bitter enemies of the Spanish 
they weakened them in Europe, attacked them in 
their empire and drove them from the sea. Secondly, 
they captured the trade of the Spanish empire to 
such an extent that they dominated it even before 


THE DUTCH WEST INDIA COMPANY 


This was a trading and colonizing company 
chartered in 1621 by the States-General of the 
Dutch republic. It was given jurisdiction over 
Dutch settlements in Africa and the New World. 
It had a complicated organisation with shares in 
the company being held by five different groups 
drawn from the seven Provinces which made up 
the republic. Each group electeda Chamber which 
in turn elected directors to run the company in 
proportion to the amount of capital each group 
had invested. As the leading groups were from 
Amsterdam and Zeeland their chambers, who 
between them elected 12 out of the 19 directors 
on the central executive board, more or less ran 
the company. The Zeeland Chamber became 
the main force behind the settlement of the 
Guianas, as a result of a disagreement with the 
Amsterdam Chamber over trading rights. This 
dispute, brought about because the Amsterdam 
Chamber favoured free trade while the Zeeland 
Chamber wanted a monopoly of trade, divided 
the company for the next 150 years and had a 
detrimental effect on the development of the 
Guianas. The company remained in existence 
until 1792. 


Piet Heyn’s raid in 1628. This well established 
carrying trade was able to supply the infant colonies 
of the English and French with slaves and carry 
away their tobacco and, later, sugar. Thirdly, with 
the expertise the Dutch had gained in Brazil, they 
ensured the success of the plantation colonies on 
the islands. Finally, as a result of their commercial 
success and prosperity they were able to supply 
credit to foreign planters who had neither private 
funds nor government support. 


Non-Spanish settlement in the Caribbean 


The first attempts at colonisation by non-Spanish 
settlers in the Caribbean area were not in the islands 
butin the Guianas, on the coast ofthe South American 
mainland between the rivers Orinoco and Amazon, 
the part the Spaniards called ‘the Wild Coast’ It was 
given this name because it was so inhospitable. The 
mangrove swamps of the shoreline were backed 
with dense forests. The swamps bred mosquitoes 
and other biting insects, and the climate was steamy 
and oppressive. There were some particularly aggres- 
sive Caribs who dominated the area and constantly 
attacked the Arawaks there. The Caribs lived on the 
coast, but they had also penetrated the hinterland up 
the many large rivers. The Wild Coast, consequently, 
was neglected by both the Spaniards to the north of 
the Orinoco in Venezuela and the Portuguese to the 
south of the Amazon in Brazil. 


Sir Walter Raleigh and the Wild Coast 


Sir Walter Raleigh provides a link between the 
Elizabethan sea captains and the early colonisers 
of Stuart times. He was the first to show an interest 
in the Wild Coast and he was not particularly 
concerned about infringing the Spanish presence 
there. 

Previous English explorers and colonisers had 
carefully kept away from the Spanish areas of the 
New World, but in 1584 Raleigh founded a colony 
which he called “Virginia in Florida, just to the 
north of Spanish occupied lands. This colony was 
a failure and its survivors were picked up by Drake 
on his return to England from his 1586 expedition. 
Raleigh’s next venture was on the Wild Coast. 

What attracted Raleigh to the area was not so 
much the desire to found a colony, as adventure and 
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Map 11 The Wild Coast 


the prospect of treasure. In 1595 he set out with four 
ships to search for the legendary El Dorado. The 
expedition he led up the Orinoco started out from 
Trinidad, after he had captured the small Spanish 
settlement. His search was no more successful than 
those which the Governor of Trinidad, Antonio de 
Berrio, had conducted during the previous decade, 
and he returned to England empty-handed. This 
did not stop him or other adventurers from making 
later attempts to find El Dorado. Raleigh himself 
did not return for more than twenty years, and 
when he did it cost him his life for disobeying the 
instructions of King James I not to fight with the 
Spaniards. However, in between his searches he had 
painted such an attractive picture of the ‘Empire of 
Guiana’ that others had been encouraged to try to 
establish colonies there. 

There were three serious attempts by the English 
to found colonies in the Guianas. Charles Leigh 
started a settlement on the River Oyapock (which 
now forms the boundary between French Guiana 
and Brazil) in 1604, but had to abandon it within 
a year. Robert Harcourt re-established it on the 
same site in 1609 but it only lasted for four years. 
A third attempt in 1620 also ended in failure. None 
of this caused the idea of English settlements in the 
Caribbean Region to be abandoned. On the con- 
trary, it turned the attention of the colonisers to 
more promising, and less inhospitable, sites among 
the Lesser Antilles. But where the English failed, the 
Dutch succeeded in making the Guianas the site of 
the first permanent non-Spanish settlement in the 
Caribbean Region. 


The Dutch in the Guianas 


William Usselinx was the force behind Dutch 
colonisation in the Guianas. He wanted permanent 
settlements growing their own crops, practising 
hard work and thrift, and maintaining good rela- 
tions with the native population. He also saw the 
value of tobacco as a cash crop. Moreover he wanted 
to drive a Protestant wedge into the Spanish sphere 
and convert the Indians to Protestantism. 
Kyk-over-al, 1613, is regardedas the first successful 
Dutch settlement. Other settlements were made on 
the rivers Courantyne, Pomeroon, Oyapock and 
Amazon. River sites were chosen because the Dutch 


did not realise the fertility of the coastal strip, but 
only saw its inhospitableness. 

The ‘father’ of the Dutch colonies was Adrian 
Groenewegen. He was a successful governor for 
forty-eight years until his death in 1664. He built 
Kyk-over-al at the junction of the Essequibo, Cuyuni 
and Mazaruni rivers, well placed for trade with the 
Indians of the hinterland. His native policy was 
basically friendship, favouring neither the Arawaks 
nor the Caribs. The settlers grew subsistence crops 
and tobacco, and they encouraged Arawak farming. 
In 1621 the Dutch West India Company founded 
its own colony alongside Groenewegen’s. With its 
monopoly of trade it should have succeeded, but 
in 1644 it had to acknowledge that it was not as 
successful as Groenewegen’s and the two colonies 
amalgamated. Fort Nassau on the Berbice was 
another Dutch colony founded in this period. 


Sir Walter Raleigh 
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Initially, the Dutch were more interested in Brazil 
than in the Guianas but, when they lost Brazil in 
1654, interest centred on the Guianas and many 
refugees from Brazil settled there. The name of 
the Guiana coast was changed to “Nova Zeelandia 
in 1657 when a group of states headed by Zeeland 
took over the colonies. More Dutch settlers came 
and brought African slaves to work on the sugar 
plantations. 

Dutch colonies in the Guianas were basically 
trading stations obtaining annatto dye and tobacco 
from the Indians. Some cotton was grown in Berbice 
and sugar in Nova Zeelandia, but on a very small 
scale and in no way comparable to the prosperous 


Dutch Guiana (Surinam) 
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crops of the English island colonies. However, the 
Dutch colonies were stable as they were securely 
founded on subsistence agriculture and good 
relations with the Indians. 


The French in the Guianas 


The first French expedition that was sent to the 
Guianas was also in search of El Dorado. The 
expedition landed at the mouth of the Cayenne River 
in 1604. This led to the first permanent settlement, 
given the name Cayenne, being founded on an island 
in the mouth of the river in 1643. Development of 
the colony after that was slow, and lagged behind 
the efforts of the Dutch further to the west. 


cle 
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St Kitts: Thomas Warner’s Tomb 


The Foundation of the 
English, French and Dutch 
Island Colonies 


St Kitts - mother colony of the English 
islands 


The English founded St Kitts after their failures to 
establish successful colonies on the Wild Coast. Two 
of the men from among those who made the third 
attempt to found the Oyapock Colony, Thomas 
Painton and Thomas Warner, stayed in the area after 
the colony was abandoned and the rest had returned 
home. Painton had visited many of the islands of the 
eastern Caribbean and was particularly attracted to 
St Kitts which appeared fertile and beautiful. He 
told Warner about it and when Warner left the Wild 
Coast in 1622 he called at St Kitts to see for himself. 
He stayed there for many months assessing its desir- 
ability as a future colony. Apart from its fertility, St 
Kitts impressed Warner as being easy to defend, 
unoccupied by the Spaniards and unlikely to be 
attacked by them as it lay to the windward of Puerto 
Rico, and was inhabited by friendly Caribs who's 
chief, Tegramond, befriended Warner. 


Warner begins the settlement 


Warner went back to England to obtain support 
for his colony. This was given by Ralph Merrifield, 
a merchant, who provided the capital, and John 
Jeaffreson, a captain, who agreed to bring a second 
vessel with settlers and supplies. Warner left England 
in 1623 and tried to recruit more settlers in Virginia, 
but he was able to persuade only five. 

On 28 January 1624, Warner, his thirteen year- 
old son Edward and about twelve others settled 
on the south coast of the island where Old Road is 
today, and built a small fort of logs thatched with 
palm leaves. They had to clear the forests to plant 
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their first tobacco crop which was destroyed by a 
hurricane in September, but a second crop was 
produced in March 1625. Then John Jeaffreson 
arrived in Hopewell and Warner returned to England 
leaving Jeaffreson in charge of the colony. 

Warner's purpose in returning to England was to 
secure royal approval and a charter for this colony. 
Charles I granted this in September 1625, and the 
beginning of the charter read as follows: 


The said Thomas Warner hath lately discovered 
four several islands in the main ocean towards the 
continent of America, the one called the island of 
St Christophers, one other the island of Nevis, one 
other the island of Barbados and the other the island 
of Montserrat which said islands are possessed and 
inhabited only by a savage and heathen people 
and are not, nor at any time of the discovery were, 
in the possession or under the government of any 
Christian Prince, State or Potentate. 


However, Warner was still worried about his 
security of tenure on the island so he tried to get a 
patron who would become ‘proprietor’ (owner) of 
the island. This would establish a safe monopoly for 
the exploitation and settlement of the island. The 
proprietorship was awarded to the Earl of Carlisle 
who was a court favourite. 


The arrival of the French 


Meanwhile, Pierre Belain, Sieur (Master of) 
d’Esnambuc landed on St Kitts early in 1625 in a 
French privateer which had been badly damaged by 
the Spaniards off the Cayman Islands. He asked for 
permission to repair his ship and then asked if he 
could stay and start a French colony on the island. 
His proposal was welcomed because his men were 
obviously fighters and could provide help against 
the Caribs. At first the Caribs had freely given the 
settlers land, but as more and more arrived they 
became alarmed. In 1625 there were also two Carib 
attacks by canoe from other islands which were 
driven off by the English and French together. 
Warner returned in August 1626, and the English 
and the French forestalled the threatened Carib 
attack by massacring many of them. The Caribs 
did succeed in killing a few Frenchmen before the 
English came to their rescue. Thereafter the Caribs 
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Map 12 St Kitts: English and French settlements in the 
seventeenth century 


were driven from the island except for a few of their 

women who were kept as slaves. Warner is generally 

condemned for the massacre of the Caribs which 
harmed the relationships between settlers and 

Caribs on other islands. 

The understanding between the English and 
the French was made into a formal agreement by 
Warner and d’Esnambuc in 1627 and lasted until 
1713. The clauses of the agreement were as follows. 
1 The English would take the middle section of 

the island and the French would take the ends, 
Capesterre in the north and Basseterre in the 
south. 

2 Fishponds and salt pans would be shared. 

3 Harbours, roads and fishing grounds would be 
shared. (Roads were important in the agreement 
as the English settlements were cut off from each 
other by mountains, and the easiest access was 
by road through the French areas.) 

4 The English and French settlers would keep 
peace with each other, even if their mother coun- 
tries were at war. 

5 The English and French would unite against a 
common enemy, be they Spaniards or Caribs. 


In 1629 the Spanish made an attempt to expel the 
interlopers. The armada of galleons outward bound 
from Spain to collect that year’s treasure was diverted 
to St Kitts and ordered to destroy the settlement. 


Over thirty ships arrived in September. The French 
managed to escape but the majority of the English 
were captured and sent back to England. The French, 
together with the English who had avoided capture 
by taking to the hills, soon returned. Most began to 
rebuild their ruined settlements, but some left to 
become buccaneers. 


Economic development of St Kitts 


The proprietary system 


The proprietor was the owner of the land in the 
colony. He undertook to pay the Crown a revenue 
for it, a guaranteed percentage of its mineral 
production, and customs duties on imported goods. 
In return for his proprietorship of St Kitts, the Earl 
of Carlisle agreed to pay £100 a year, one-fifth of 
all the gold and silver found, and customs duties 
after the first few years. This was under the charter 
of 1627. The position of the planters was not clear. 
They had taken themselves to St Kitts independently 
of the Earl of Carlisle, cleared their plantations and 


The Earl of Carlisle 


started growing tobacco, some of them even before 
the Earl had been appointed proprietor. Under a 
new charter of 1628, the Earl of Carlisle was assured 
of his right to tax these planters for the use of the 
land. The planters rebelled, but they lost in the end 
as an agreement was made that they would pay tax 
while the Earl would provide guns and munitions 
for their defence (which he never did). The Earl of 
Carlisle was a greedy proprietor who extracted as 
much tax as he could from the planters who were 
brought to ruin by such a system. 


Indentured servants 


The problem of labour was dealt with in St Kitts and 
the other English islands by the system of indentured 
servants. Most of the early servants came freely to St 
Kitts on terms which they entered into voluntarily. 
They had to work for their masters for four (sometimes 
five) years. They would be given their passage to St 
Kitts plus board, lodging and clothes in St Kitts. 
After four years they would be given £2; skilled 
workers would be given £4. This was usually paid in 
sugar after sugar production had begun. When the 
four year term was completed they could be given 
a small amount of land and the tools to work it, but 
most of the English islands like St Kitts were small 
and there was hardly any good land available after 
the introduction of sugar. The very first indentured 
servants in St Kitts were treated fairly well, but soon 
conditions became very bad. They were worked too 
hard, their food was terrible and they were subjected 
to severe arbitrary punishments. 

Later, when the bad conditions became known, 
it was not easy to get people to volunteer and men 
had to be pressed into service. These latter were 
often beggars or criminals and, during the English 
Civil War, prisoners of war. More went to Barbados 
than to St Kitts and the expression ‘barbadosed’ was 
used for people who suffered this fate. Conditions 
for indentured servants, even on a relatively good 
island like St Kitts, were so bad that many ran away 
and became buccaneers in the 1630s and 1640s. 


Population 


The population of St Kitts grew rapidly from the 
original dozen or so whom Warner brought in 
1624. By 1629 the population was 3000 and by 1640 
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(Nevis included) 20 000. After 1640 African slaves 
began to arrive in great numbers and the population 
doubled, but Barbados quickly overtook St Kitts in 
numbers. 


Crops 


The first English settlers in St Kitts neglected 
subsistence crops in order to grow tobacco as a cash 
crop, and by 1629 there were great shortages of food. 
English staples like wheat and other grains would 
not grow, and the settlers did not grow cassava and 
yams but relied on supplies from England. Other 
colonies learnt by the mistakes of St Kitts, although 


TOBACCO 


Itis believed that the tobacco plant was growing 
in the New World from around 6000 BCE, but it 
is unlikely that it was being cultivated by the 
Amerindians much before the beginning of the 
Common Era. The use of its leaves, as snuff or for 
smoking in a pipe or for chewing, was observed 
by Columbus and his men on the First Voyage. 
A monk named Ramon Pane, who accompanied 
Columbus on his Second Voyage and wrote 
about tobacco in 1497, is generally considered 
to be the first man to introduce its use into 
Europe. Its popularity was spread by sailors, 
who used it as a panacea, smoking or chewing 
it to relieve colds and phlegm. The Spanish 
began growing it in Hispaniola in 1531, and 
the Portuguese in Brazil in 1548. But a proper 
export trade to Europe did not develop until 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. Its 
use was discouraged by the authorities in Spain, 
but after a treatise was published by a doctor in 
1571, claiming that tobacco provided a remedy 
for 36 health problems it was authorised for 
sale by apothecaries. This increased the demand 
and in 1620 the tobacco trade was made a state 
monopoly. By then its use, as snuff to begin with 
but later for smoking in pipes, had long been 
spread to other parts of Europe by the Dutch, 
French and English privateers. The increasing 
demand then provided the necessary stimulus 
for the founding of the English and French 
colonies in the Eastern Caribbean, and also of 
Virginia, the first permanent English colony in 
North America. 
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the lack of subsistence agriculture was a general 
weakness of all English colonies whether in the 
West Indies or North America. 

Tobacco did well. Warner took his first export of 
tobacco back to England with him in the Hopewell 
in 1625. It weighed over 10 000 lbs (4500 kilograms 
(kg)) and served as a good advertisement for St Kitts 
as the quality was excellent. Tobacco growing suited 
the small planter who could raise his crop ona small 
acreage and do all the labour himself, growing, 
picking and airing the leaves in his barn. 


The survival of the colony 


Before St Kitts was firmly established it faced many 
difficulties: hurricanes; Carib raids; lack of sub- 
sistence foods; friction between the English and 
French communities; surrender to the Spanish. 
Yet Warner and many of the other settlers were so 
resolute that they kept coming back and starting 
again, and all the time the population was growing. 
There were less tangible difficulties: the insecurity 
felt by the settlers, four thousand miles from 
home, amongst hostile Caribs and Spaniards; 
the unfamiliarity of the settlers with tropical agri- 
culture; their lack of official support from home 
which Spanish and French colonists did not suffer 
to the same degree. Apart from giving them a 
charter, Charles I did not want to take any respon- 
sibility for the settlement, which was why he chose 
the proprietary system. The Earl of Carlisle was not 
interested in his colonies, regarding them only as 
a source of profit. On the other hand, Dutch and 
French colonies had the support of powerful com- 
panies in the early stages of their development. 

St Kitts was fortunate in having Warner as the first 
governor, but other colonies, for example, Barbados, 
were not so fortunate in their early governors. 


The settlement of Nevis, Antigua and 
Montserrat 


The other islands which had been named in 
Warner's original charter were all settled within a 
few years by people he sent from St Kitts. Nevis was 
settled in 1628 by Anthony Hilton, who was then 
appointed as the island’s first governor. In 1632 
Warner’s son Edward became the first Governor 
of Antigua after he had taken a group of settlers 


there. In the same year Anthony Brisket became the 
Governor of Montserrat. Most of the settlers who 
went with Brisket were Irish indentured servants 
who, because they were Catholics, were not wanted 
as permanent residents of St Kitts. The fourth island 
which had been named in Warner's charter was 
probably meant to be Barbuda, the island to the 
north of Antigua, and not Barbados, hundreds of 
miles away to the south-east. This uncertainty led 
to much confusion. An attempt to settle Barbuda in 
1628 failed because the island was so barren and the 
settlers were attacked by the Caribs. No attempt was 
ever made by Warner to send anyone to Barbados, 
but this did not prevent Carlisle from claiming it as 
part of his proprietorship. 


The settlement of Barbados 


Courteen Brothers, a company which had business 
connections with both Dutch and English settle- 
ments in the Guianas and Brazil, founded the colony 
of Barbados. John Powell, one of the company’s 
captains, sailing back from Brazil to England, 
visited Barbados in 1625 and claimed it for England. 
Sir William Courteen decided to colonise Barbados 
and send back the brothers. John and Henry Powell, 
with settlers. Barbados attracted the Courteen 
Brothers because of its location to the east of the 
chain of the Lesser Antilles. Being to the windward 
of the other islands, it would not be easy to attack 
from the Caribbean bases of the Spaniards. It was 
also attractive because it was uninhabited by either 
Spaniards or Indians though the first settlers did feel 
that Amerindians had lived there in the past. John 
Powell had noticed the absence of mountainous 
land and the fertility of the soil which was rich, 
black loam, covered with forests of dyewoods. 
He envisaged cutting down this valuable timber, 
exporting it and then planting tobacco. 

In February 1627, Henry Powell arrived in 
Barbados with about eighty men and they made 
a settlement which they called Jamestown. It was 
roughly on the site of present-day Holetown. The 
settlers realised that they had no experience in 
tropical agriculture and they borrowed thirty-two 
Arawaks from Groenewegen in Guiana to show 
them how to cultivate cassava, maize, tobacco and 
other tropical crops. Groenewegen also sent seeds 


and plants to help the settlers. They abused his 
generosity and trust by enslaving the Arawaks he 
sent. 


The charter and other difficulties 


The early history of Barbados was not happy. The 
Courteen Brothers invested heavily in Barbados, 
up to £10 000, and after the first batch of settlers 
they sent another so that by 1628 the population of 
Barbados was 1600. They had the Earl of Pembroke 
as their patron and he was granted proprietary rights 
over the island in February 1628. However, the Earl 
of Carlisle claimed Barbados in his proprietary 
charter and he protested to King Charles I, who 
upheld the Carlisle proprietorship. The Courteen 
Brothers protested and pressed their claim to 
Barbados. The matter went to litigation which over 
the years brought the Courteen family to ruin. In 
1629 Charles reaffirmed the Carlisle patent on the 
advice of a judicial investigation. 

Carlisle appointed Charles Wolverston as governor 
and the settlers accepted him instead of John Powell 
because he offered them 10 acres (4 hectares (ha)) 
of land each. Henry Powell reinstated his brother by 
force but finally, in August 1629, Carlisle sent a ship 
under Captain Henry Hawley who arrested John 
Powell and claimed Barbados. 

Under Hawley the life of the planters and inden- 
tured servants was not happy. The Carlisle patent 
allowed the proprietor to make laws and execute 
them at his discretion. Carlisle was only interested 
in profit and he allowed Hawley to squeeze the 
planters by heavy taxation. The planters passed this 
on to the indentured white servants by making them 
work very hard under miserable conditions. Hawley 
treated the servants cruelly, inflicting corporal 
punishment at any excuse. 

Finally, although Groenewegen’s Arawaks had 
helped the settlers start subsistence crops, the set- 
tlers made the mistake of concentrating on tobacco 
and neglecting the growing of their own food, so 
much so that the years 1629 to 1631 are known as 
‘the Starving Time’ in the history of Barbados. 

One coincidental result of Hawley’s period was the 
foundation of the Barbados ‘Parliament’ (Assembly) 
in 1639. This was the first representative body in 
the English islands of the West Indies. Hawley had 
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been intriguing with the Earl of Warwick whom he 
thought would take over the proprietorship from 
the new Earl of Carlisle who had succeeded in 1636. 
Carlisle discovered this and replaced Hawley with 
Henry Huncks. Hawley, showing his usual trickery, 
secured an appointment as overseer of tobacco 
production and arrived back in Barbados. To win 
the favour of the planters (who thought he was still 
governor) he promised them a parliament which 
thanked him by electing him governor. He was 
finally deposed in 1640. 


Economic foundations of Barbados 


The population of Barbados grew faster than that 
of St Kitts. In 1629 there were 1600 people. By 1631 
there were 4000 and by 1639 there were 30 000. 
This rapid expansion in population put a strain on 
food resources, hence the ‘Starving Time. The vast 
majority of the population were indentured servants. 
‘Free’ planters varied from those who grew tobacco 
on small plots to those few with large plantations 
employing their own indentured servants. Before 
the introduction of sugar there were few African 
slaves. 

Subsistence crops had to be grown. These were 
chiefly cassava and maize. The chief export crop 
was tobacco, and second in importance was cotton. 
Ginger and indigo were also export crops. The 
settlers survived the dangers of concentrating on 
cash crops to the neglect of food crops because they 
could trade salted meat and other food supplies 
with the Dutch. However, the authorities were so 
worried about the concentration on tobacco that in 
1634 they compelled the area under tobacco to be 
reduced and more food crops to be grown. This was 
the first example of the grievance the settlers had 
against the home government making laws for them. 

Trade in Barbados was more vigorous than in 
St Kitts and most of the ships were Dutch, passing 
Barbados en route to South America. Again the 
settlers resented the later laws which banned Dutch 
ships from their trade. The Dutch brought manu- 
factured goods and took away tobacco. 

Two early visitors to Barbados, Sir Henry Colt in 
1631 and Richard Ligon who published a History 
of Barbados in 1657, were not impressed with the 
economic and social aspects of the island. Apart from 
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the friction amongst the settlers Colt commented on 
the primitive and untidy-looking ‘slash-and-burn 
method of cultivation, and the poor standard of 
housing. Ligon commented also on the housing and 
the poor state of the roads. However, by the time of 
Ligon’s visit, Barbados had passed through its early 
difficulties and was a well-established colony. 


The Revolt of Barbados 


The Revolt of Barbados is important in history as 
it was a colonial revolt against the mother country, 
and a declaration of independence, 125 years in 
advance of the American Revolution. Many of the 
grievances were similar. 

By 1642 the English Parliament were so angered 
by the arbitrary rule of Charles I that matters came 
to a head when he arrested five of their members. A 
civil war followed in which Charles was eventually 
defeated and beheaded in 1649. There followed a 


THE LOST ISLAND 


The charter given to the Earl of Carlisle in 
1627 granted him proprietary rights over 
Barbados and 21 other named islands between 
Grenada and Anguilla. That issued to the Earl of 
Pembroke the following year, as well as naming 
Barbados (and thus causing a lot of trouble for 
the Courteen Brothers and the original settlers) 
named three other islands. These were Trinidad, 
Tobago and an island called ‘Fonseca or San 
Bernaldo’. The only known attempt to find the 
last named ended in 1633, but regardless of 
this Fonseca was shown on early maps of the 
region. 

From 1807, until its existence was finally 
proved to be mythical in 1866, it was shown 
on charts of the Atlantic in a position about 
300 nautical miles to the east of Barbados. The 
identity of the seaman who first thought he 
had found the island is not known although, 
given the name or names it acquired, he was 
probably from Spain. It seems more than likely 
that whoever it was, with perhaps only a very 
approximate idea of the position of his ship 
after a long Atlantic crossing, had made a very 
early sighting of Barbados. 


period known as the ‘Interregnum, when England 
was a republic under Oliver Cromwell. The two 
sides in the Civil War were the royalists (‘Cavaliers’) 
and the parliamentarians (“Roundheads’). The Civil 
War and Interregnum occupied nearly twenty years 
in English history from 1642 to 1660. 

Legally the settlers in the English colonies in the 
West Indies were English subjects, but they decided 
that they would remain neutral during the Civil 
War though most colonies probably had royalist 
sympathies. So the position of Barbados officially 
was that she was supporting neither side. 


The arrival of Willoughby 


In 1650 Lord Francis Willoughby of Parham arrived 
as Governor of Barbados to bring order to the island 
which had divided into two sides for the Civil War 
in spite of official policy. However, Willoughby had 
received his commission from Charles II in exile and 
was a royalist. When he saw that measures taken by 
the parliamentary government were against the 
interests of Barbados he openly took sides and the 
Revolt of Barbados began. 
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Map 13 Barbados in the seventeenth century 


Barbados felt more independent of the mother 
country than other colonies of that time, either 
in North America or the West Indies. Sugar was 
making it prosperous and it was not even depen- 
dent on English shipping as the Dutch handled 
its carrying trade. Barbados had its own assembly 
and from 1642 this had legislative powers and 
resented the English Parliament passing laws for the 
island. When Barbados was taxed by the English 
Parliament, the Assembly raised the cry ‘no taxation 
without representation. Barbados was optimistic 
about its chances of success in defying the English, 
even if force was used. 

In May 1650, Willoughby proclaimed Charles 
II as king and he tried to gain the support of the 
neighbouring islands, but only Antigua gave it. 
Cromwell's government had prepared a Commission 
to study how the colonies could best serve the 
mother country and the result was the Navigation 
Act of 1650 (see Chapter 8). Although it applied to 
all colonies it was particularly aimed at Barbados 
because her trade was dominated by the Dutch. It 
was also designed as a measure to bring Barbados 
‘to heel’ by showing that the English Parliament did 
make laws for the island. Other steps taken against 
Barbados were to ban all trade with her and to 
declare all her citizens traitors. 


The Declaration of Independence 


In 1651 Willoughby replied with the Declaration 
of Independence, and he prepared for an armed 
struggle to maintain this independence. In October 
1651, Sir George Ayscue arrived with a fleet and 
asked Willoughby to surrender. Willoughby refused, 
but as many men went over to Ayscue he was 
forced to surrender. In January 1652, the Articles of 
Surrender were drawn up. Barbados had to accept 
the Commonwealth government of Oliver Cromwell 
and in return was allowed to keep a governor (not 
Willoughby, of course), council and assembly, and 
the assembly’s consent would be required in matters 
of taxation. The trade ban imposed on Barbados 
was lifted, but the Navigation Acts against the 
Dutch were enforced (in practice Barbados took 
no notice of these). The new governor was Daniel 
Searle. Willoughby went off to the Guianas where 
he established a colony with settlers from Barbados 
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in what was to become Surinam. It became a very 
successful sugar colony. 

The Revolt outlined the grievances of English 
colonies in general and it spoke in popular terms 
about the rights of people to be consulted in the 
making of their own laws. It also drew attention 
to the prevailing mercantilist principles that 
colonists existed only to serve the needs of the 
mother country. This was to cause the Revolt of the 
American Colonies in the next century and the end 
of the first British Empire. 


The settlement of Bermuda and the 
Bahamas 


Bermuda consists of a small group of coral islands, 
islets and rocks in the Atlantic about 1000 miles (1600 
km) north of Puerto Rico and 650 miles (1050 km) 
off the coast of North America. It is not part of the 
Caribbean Region, but its early history had much to 
do with the region, and the Bahamas in particular. 

Bermuda was discovered by the Spanish in about 
1506 but remained uninhabited until an English 
ship ran aground there in 1609. It then became the 
first island of the New World to be settled by the 
English. From necessity the settlers had to become 
expert seamen, dependent on fishing and trading 
for their livelihood. Before very long they had begun 
to explore the Bahamas, which were about four or 
five days’ sailing to the south-west. In 1648 an ex- 
governor of Bermuda named William Sayle formed 
“The Company of Adventurers for the Plantation of 
the Islands of Eleutheria (“Eleutheria being taken 
from the Greek word for ‘freedom), and sailed with 
about seventy, mostly Bermudian, settlers to found a 
colony in the Bahamas. This was established on the 
northern end of the island now called Eleuthera. The 
settlement was never a great success, and it came to 
an end in 1684 after being plundered by a Spanish 
force sent from Cuba. 

This did not mark the end of the English settle- 
ment of the Bahamas. In 1670 King Charles II had 
granted all the islands to a group of men who were 
the Proprietors of the English colony of Carolina in 
North America. These had created a settlement on 
New Providence in 1672. This too was plundered 
by the Spanish in 1684, but managed to survive and 
recover. The town of Nassau, which was to become 
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the capital of all the islands, was founded there in 
1694. 

The Turks Islands lie at the far south-eastern end 
of the Bahamas. The Bermudians began to gather 
salt there for several months every year from about 
1678. Salt was in great demand to preserve fish and 
meat in all the English colonies in North America, 
and Bermudian ships were able to establish a 
lucrative triangular trade between Bermuda, the 
Bahamas and the American colonies which lasted 
well into the eighteenth century. 


The English conquest of Jamaica 


Jamaica was the island of the Greater Antilles to 
which the Spanish paid the least attention. At first it 
was under the control of Hispaniola, and in 1512 was 
almost abandoned because no gold had been found. 
Very few Spaniards ever settled there in comparison 
with the other islands. Those that did grew tobacco, 
cotton, sugar, cocoa and fruit. They also raised cattle 
in order to be able to supply ships with food, hides 
and animal fat. The main settlements, other than 
the capital, Villa de la Vega (Spanish Town), were 
all on the coast. None was of any great size, and all 
were subject to attack by pirates. Spanish Town itself 
was attacked and plundered by English privateers in 
1597 and again in 1643. 


The ‘Western Design’ 


Towards the end of his time as the ruler of England, 
Oliver Cromwell adopted a strong anti-Spanish 
policy. This was brought about by a desire to 
increase both trade and the spread of Protestantism. 
He was advised by a renegade English Catholic 
priest who had worked in Mexico that Spain’s New 
World empire was weak, and would take no more 
than a couple of years to be captured. As a result 
in 1654 a plan was drawn up to seize Hispaniola, 
and to use this as a base from which to break the 
Spanish hold on the trade and treasure of the New 
World. Unfortunately, the “Western Design’ as the 
plan was known, was ill-conceived and based on 
false information. 

A fleet of ships commanded by Admiral William 
Penn, carrying 2500 soldiers under General Robert 
Venables, arrived in the Caribbean in January 1655. 
Another 3500 troops were embarked from among 
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Map 14 The Bahamas and the Turks and Caicos in the seventeenth century 


the English-held islands, and the fleet sailed for 
Hispaniola. The attack on Santo Domingo which 
followed turned into a fiasco. Venables and his men 
were landed over 30 miles (50 km) from the city, and 
were quickly reduced toa mutinous rabble by sickness 
and long marches. They were thrown into disorder 
as soon as Spanish troops appeared, and fled back 
to the ships. In order to avoid total humiliation, and 
to try to achieve something which would appease 
Cromwell, Penn and Venables decided they had to 
try again in another island. Cuba and Puerto Rico 
were just as well defended as Hispaniola, so they 
were left with no other choice but Jamaica. 


The capture of Jamaica 


The English landed at Passage Fort (in Kingston 
Harbour) on 10 May 1655, and captured it easily. 
At that time there were probably only 500 Spaniards 
who could fight in the whole of Jamaica. The 
Spaniards retreated to Spanish Town and the English 
made a mistake by hesitating, and consequently lost 
valuable prizes, as the Spaniards were able to hide or 
bury their treasures. 

On 11 May people came from Spanish Town to 
surrender and the terms of the surrender took a 
week to negotiate. The English wanted the Spanish 
to leave the island, and others, chiefly Portuguese, 
to stay and become British citizens. However, the 


week had given the Spaniards time to pack up their 
belongings and make for the north coast or for the 
mountains with their slaves who remained loyal. 
Don Christébal Arnaldo de Isasi, the Spanish leader, 
had been born in Jamaica and was not a soldier, but 
he showed great leadership and courage. 

The English soldiers acted very badly, destroying 
property and churches and senselessly killing cattle 
and laying waste the crops. They were furious at 
finding so little of value, but also they may have 
calculated that if there was no food they would be 
sent home. By September 1655 there was little food 
and the soldiers refused to grow any. Wandering 
about looking for cattle and pigs, the soldiers 
were at the mercy of the runaway slaves known 
as Maroons and loyal Spanish slaves. About 1000 
English soldiers were killed in this way. Others died 
of yellow fever and dysentery. 

General Venables was ill and wanted to return to 
England. Admiral Penn was worried that if Venables 
got home first he would put the blame for the Santo 
Domingo disaster on him, and therefore Penn sailed 
to England as well. Lieutenant-General Edward 
D’Oyley became the new commander of the army. 
He proved to be a very good leader considering the 
state of the army he took over. 

More Spaniards had left Jamaica after a further 
defeat in 1657, but in May 1658 Isasi returned from 
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Cuba with a strong force including 1000 soldiers sent 
from Spain. They landed at Rio Nuevo on the north 
coast. It was an easy place to reach from Cuba and a 
few days by sea from the English in the south of the 
island. Isasi was able to strengthen his position and 
collect all the Spaniards in Jamaica who still wanted 
to fight. He also had Maroons and loyal slaves in 
the hills behind him so that D’Oyley was forced to 
attack from the sea. In spite of this DOyley won the 
battle and inflicted such heavy losses that Isasi and 
the rest of the Spaniards were forced to flee to Cuba. 
This battle brought Spanish resistance to an end. The 
battle of Rio Nuevo decided the future of Jamaica. 
Jamaica would be English and not Spanish. 
D’Oyley managed to consolidate the English 
position slowly in spite of being replaced once 
because of his royalist sympathies. His replacement 
died and eventually D’Oyley was made the first 
English Governor of Jamaica (1656 to 1662). 


English settlement in Jamaica 


Cromwell accepted the fact that he could not capture 
Hispaniola so he decided to make the most of 
Jamaica by colonising it, but not under a proprietor. 
The government itself directed the colonisation. 
Cromwell ordered the army of conquest to settle 
in Jamaica and in October 1655 he sent out 1000 
Irish girls to encourage the soldiers to settle down 
there. He also ordered 1000 young men to be sent, 
and then, in 1656, 1200 Irish and Scots. However, he 
wanted people to go freely and become planters and 
he tried to attract settlers to Jamaica from the New 
England colonies and the other West Indian islands. 
Shortage of women was a problem and it was 
suggested that women from prisons and poor 
women from the parishes should be sent. People 
who came straight out from England often died. The 
most successful batch of settlers arrived from Nevis 
in 1657 under Luke Stokes, ex-governor of that 
island. They were 1600 in number and settled in the 
south-east of the island near Port Morant with the 
slaves they brought with them. (It was common for 
people to move from colony to colony either through 
wanderlust, or to escape debts and prison, or in the 
hope of getting more land and doing better.) 
Spanish Town remained the capital, but Port Royal 
in Kingston Harbour became more important and 


larger. It was a base for the raiding which Cromwell 
encouraged, and the captured Spanish and Dutch 
ships were brought back to the harbour there. 
Some were taken for breaking the Navigation Acts, 
others in acts of piracy. Most of the rest of Jamaica 
was uninhabited and it took a long time to develop 
the sugar plantations. The island was formally 
recognised as an English colony by Spain in 1670. 


The Cayman Islands 


From soon after Jamaica was captured the Cayman 
Islands, about 180 miles (300 km) to the east, were 
also considered to be an English possession. Ships 
from Admiral Penn’s fleet visited the islands in 1655 
in order to catch turtles, and it is believed that two 
deserters from the army of General Venables may 
have been the first settlers. The governor of Jamaica 
was given authority over the Cayman Islands in 
1662, but the islands were not settled permanently 
until about 1670. 


THE FIRST BRITISH EMPIRE 


The settlement of St Kitts in 1624 took place 
forty-one years after Newfoundland had been 
claimed by Queen Elizabeth I, seventeen years 
after the founding of the first permanent 
English colony in North America at Virginia, 
and fifteen years after the settlement of 
Bermuda. Together these events marked the 
beginning of the First British Empire. This 
is the term used by historians to refer to the 
primarily North American and West Indian 
empire which was built up between the 
Newfoundland claim in 1583 and the loss of 
the 13 American colonies in 1783 following the 
American War of Independence. The term then 
distinguishes this period from that in which 
the more easterly-orientated empire, with 
India as ‘the jewel in the crown’, developed into 
the Second British Empire. 


The French colonies 


St Kitts 


Much of the early history of the French in St 
Kitts has been mentioned already. It was the first 
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French colony in the West Indies. They shared it 
with the English from 1625, the formal agreement 
being made in 1627. The French colony was under 
d’Esnambuc who was keen to enlarge the French 
share of the island and to colonise other islands. 
French colonial enterprise was not left to private 
individuals and d’Esnambuc was soon given the 
support of Cardinal Richelieu, the chief minister 
of Louis XIII, who founded the Company of St 
Christopher. However, the French found it hard to 
attract settlers to their colonies, probably because 
there were very few landless peasants in France, 
and one of the difficulties in enlarging their share 
of St Kitts was that they were always under pressure 
from the greater numbers of English settlers. The 
Company of St Christopher did not help much with 
settlers and d’Esnambuc had to use more aggressive 
methods just to hold on to French land. In 1635 
d’Esnambuc pushed back the English in St Kitts with 
the help of some slaves to whom he promised land, 
but could do little more than retain the boundaries 
of 1627. He died soon afterwards. 


The settlement of Martinique and Guadeloupe 


Just before he died d’Esnambuc sent settlers to 
found a colony in Martinique. This was well popu- 
lated with Caribs, but the settlers used guns to drive 
them into the eastern side of the island. As many 
of the first settlers were well skilled in tropical 
agriculture the colony prospered. St Pierre on the 
north-west coast became the first capital and was 
soon a thriving port. 

Guadeloupe also was first settled in 1635, and by 
people sent from St Kitts. Because these behaved 
with great cruelty to the Caribs, and were not so 
experienced in tropical agriculture, the colony took 
a long time to get established. It did not begin to 
prosper until the colonists adopted a much kinder 
attitude towards the Caribs and a strong governor 
was appointed in 1646. 


French expansion 


In 1635 the Company of St Christopher was replaced 
by the Company of the Isles of America. Four years 
later the Chevalier Lonvilliers de Poincy was sent 
from France to take up the position of Lieutenant- 
General of all the French islands. From St Kitts, 
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where he lived in considerable style, he directed 
French colonial expansion with great vigour. 

Under de Poincy, new French colonies were set 
up from St Kitts to the north in the Virgin Islands, 
and south from Martinique as far as Grenada. St 
Barthélemy, St Martin and St Croix were acquired. 
St Barthélemy was unoccupied and claimed for 
France by de Poincy, but St Croix had been shared 
by the English and Dutch from 1625. In 1650 the 
Spaniards drove them out but de Poincy drove out 
the Spaniards shortly after. The French and Dutch 
agreed to share St Martin by a treaty drawn up in 
1648. 

To the south, the Governor of Guadeloupe took 
over Les Saintes, Marie Galante and Désirade 
which were all close neighbours. The Governor of 
Martinique seized St Lucia and Grenada. He failed 
to take St Vincent from the Caribs, and had great 
difficulty in St Lucia and Grenada where the Caribs 
resisted fiercely. St Lucia was declared French 
(the English had failed to hold it on two previous 
occasions), but they never had a strong hold on it. 
In Grenada the Caribs had shown friendship at first, 
but then they turned against the French who replied 


with a general massacre which is said to have ended 
with a mass suicide of Caribs jumping off the cliffs 
called ‘Morne des Sauteurs: The French left St 
Vincent and Dominica to the Caribs under a treaty 
made by de Poincy in 1660, just before he died. 

In 1648 the Company of the Isles of America, 
which had controlled all the French expansion in 
Lesser Antilles, went bankrupt and the French gov- 
ernment were not willing to take over responsibility 
for the islands. It was decided to sell the colonies 
to the existing governors as proprietary colonies. 
Since the existing governors could not afford to 
buy the colonies individually, they brought in part- 
ners to help raise the money. In 1651 de Poincy, on 
behalf of the Knights of Malta, the order to which 
he belonged, bought St Kitts, St Martin, St Croix 
and St Bartholomew. This proprietary period lasted 
until 1664 when a new French company, the French 
West India Company, took over the French islands 
for ten years. Finally, in 1674 Louis XIV made them 
all Crown Colonies. 


THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA 


These belonged to the Order of the Hospital of St 
John of Jerusalem. This was a military religious 
order founded as a pilgrims’ hospital in the Holy 
Land in the eleventh century, whose members 
all belonged to rich aristocratic European 
families and had taken vows of poverty and 
celibacy. After being evicted from Palestine by 
the Saracens in 1310, the Order occupied the 
Mediterranean island of Rhodes for the next 
two hundred years. They acquired their name 
in 1530 after having been given the island of 
Malta by the Holy Roman Emperor, Charles V 
(Charles I of Spain). The Order then remained 
in being until Malta was captured by Napoleon 
in 1798. During this time, while defending the 
island from the Turks and carrying out their 
humanitarian activities, the knights grew very 
rich and powerful and allowed their vows of 
chastity and poverty to fall into disrepute. 
The Lieutenant-General of the French colonies 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
Chevalier Lonvilliers de Poncy, was a Bailiff 
Grand Cross of the Order and a very prominent 
member, but it is not known when, or even if, he 
ever lived in Malta. 
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Government in the French islands 


French colonial government followed the pattern 
of government in the mother country. France, 
unlike England, was an absolute monarchy with 
no popular institutions of government. The ‘parle- 
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ments’ in France were law courts whose attempts 
to play a constitutional role were resisted by the 
king. Therefore there were no popular assemblies 
in the French West Indian colonies. The governors 
were very much the masters in their colonies, and 
overshadowing them all was the Lieutenant-General, 
de Poincy, who behaved like a king and disliked any 
interference with his rule. Consequently the success 
or failure of a French colony depended very much 
on the capability of the governor. 

Cardinal Richelieu had begun a system of inten- 
dants in France who were rather like king’s spies. 
In 1674 when the king took over responsibility 
for the French colonies he introduced this system 
in the islands. The intendant worked alongside 
the governor to see that his work was carried out 
properly. An additional check on the governor 
was a council nominated by the king to advise the 
governor. This was strictly advisory and could not 
make laws as councils in the English islands were 
allowed to do. 

The contrast between the systems of government 
in English and French colonies was very marked. 
The English colonies were loosely controlled by the 
Crown, with each island having a popular assembly 
which could make local laws. The French system was 
highly centralised. The laws came from the Crown 
and the local officials had their work closely checked 
by the Crown. There were no popular assemblies and 
no local independence for an individual colony. 


Mercantilism in the French West Indian empire 


Initially the French colonies had been free from 
government interference. Free trade was the rule 
in the French West Indian Empire and, as with the 
English islands, trade had fallen into the hands of 
the Dutch. In Martinique, the governor abandoned 
exclusivism and allowed foreigners to settle in St 
Pierre. These were not just Dutch, but also people 
including Jews from other European countries. 
Dutch domination of trade was resented in France 
and when the state took over the colonies in 1664, 
free trade came to an end and foreigners were 
excluded. 

The French West India Company was founded 
with a large capital, and was given a monopoly of 
colonial trade in West Africa, South America and 
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the French settlement in Canada. Immediately the 
Company took over the slave trade and was given 
valuable concessions by the government to help it 
develop this trade. It was free from export duties 
and a bounty was paid on each slave exported. The 
settlers should have been pleased, as they had always 
wanted more slaves, but they disliked the Company’s 
monopoly and preferred to go on trading with the 
Dutch. Consequently there were always foreign 
traders breaking the monopoly, and in 1668 all 
Frenchmen were allowed to trade with the islands. 
As a result the Company went bankrupt in 1674. 
Thereafter foreigners were never excluded from the 
carrying trade of the French islands, especially the 
slave trade. 


The Dutch and Danish island colonies 


The Dutch were more interested in trading stations 
than plantation colonies, and this is shown by 
their island colonies in the West Indies. Of course, 
Holland did not have the population to maintain 
large plantation colonies, and what manpower was 
available was more interested in founding colonies 
in the East. The Dutch tradition was trade and that 
is how they saw their role in the West Indies. Their 
settlements on the Wild Coast were used chiefly 
as trading stations in spite of plenty of land being 
available for plantations. 

In 1628 the Dutch attempted to settle Tobago, but 
were driven away by the Caribs. A second attempt 
in 1633 ended after three years when the settlement 
was destroyed by the Spaniards. After that the Dutch 
decided to concentrate on smaller islands which 
were of no interest to the Spanish. These were found 
in the northern part of the Lesser Antilles, and off 
the coast of South America. 

From about 1630 onwards the Dutch were to be 
found in increasing numbers in St Thomas, Tortola, 
Anguilla, St Eustatius, St Martin and Saba. 

A permanent settlement was established in St 
Eustatius in 1632, and Saba was settled eight years 
later. St Martin was first settled in 1638, then lost to 
the Spaniards, and finally shared with the French in 
1648. Anguilla was lost to the English in 1650, and 
Tortola in 1672. 

In 1634 the islands of Curacao, Bonaire and Aruba 
off the mainland of South America were settled by 


Pieter Stuyvesant 


the Dutch. Curacao soon became a major trading 
station and the centre of Dutch colonial government 
in the West Indies. In 1634 Pieter Stuyvesant was 
appointed by the Dutch West India Company as 
Governor-General of all the Dutch islands. To him 
trade was of the first importance and he actively 
encouraged the development of the English and 
French plantation colonies, knowing that the Dutch 
would control their trade. 

In 1648 the Spanish at last recognised the inde- 
pendence of the Netherlands, the Dutch colonies in 
the West Indies, and the right of Dutch vessels to 
navigate and trade in the Caribbean. This was only 
formal recognition of a situation which by then 
had existed for twenty years. It was not willingly 
given, but rather forced upon Spain by the strength 
the Dutch had achieved by the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century. 

The Danes were also drawn to the Caribbean by 
the possibilities of trade, encouraged by the Dutch 
who lived in Copenhagen in the early years of the 
seventeenth century. After a few false starts, trading 
voyages from Denmark began in 1652. In 1665 the 
King of Denmark authorised the colonisation of St 


Thomas, which by then had been abandoned by the 
Dutch. After one unsuccessful attempt a permanent 
settlement was established there in 1672. 


Interaction between the Europeans and 
Caribs 


The attitude of the Caribs 


In comparison with the Taino, the Caribs were far 
more warlike. It seems that their warlike nature 
was shown particularly towards the Taino and that 
their first contacts with Europeans were friendly. 
Even in places where they met Europeans with 
hostility, it may not have been because of a natural 
hostility, but because of adverse reports of contacts 
with Europeans which they had received from their 
brother Caribs in other islands. Where Caribs had 
not come into contact with Europeans before, their 
attitude was friendly. It was unfortunate that the first 
contact between Caribs and Europeans was with the 
Spanish, as this affected relations between the two 
races afterwards. Even where friendly relations were 
established, they did not usually last because of the 
struggle for land. The exception was the case of the 
Dutch and the Caribs in the Guianas where good 
relations were preserved. Most European contacts 
with the Caribs were between English and French 
settlers and Caribs in the Lesser Antilles, where 
there were not large areas of land. The settlers took 
Carib land for their plantations and thus the Caribs 
found themselves losing their livelihood. This did 
not happen on the mainland as not only was there 
almost limitless land, but also the Dutch were 
more interested in setting up trading stations than 
plantation colonies. 

A general survey of Carib-European relations, 
however, shows that the Caribs resented European 
settlement fairly quickly, adopted a very hostile 
attitude to it and did not give up the struggle against 
Europeans for 300 years. They were also unreceptive 
to European culture. They resisted conversion to 
Christianity, both by Spaniards and French, and 
they did not try to adopt a European way of life. 
This may have been because the initial contacts were 
unpleasant, but was probably because the Caribs 
saw little to prefer in European culture compared 
with their own. Europeans found this attitude very 
hard to understand. 
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European attitude towards the Caribs 


European attitudes varied considerably. The 
Spaniards judged the Caribs from the religious point 
of view and this made their attitude hostile and 
derogatory. Apart from Columbus’s comments on 
their good looks the Spaniards seem to have found 
no virtues in the Caribs. A report sent to Charles 
I by missionaries reads like a list of all the vices 
imaginable, and even included cowardice which no 
other European colonisers seem to have found. The 
refusal of the Caribs to accept Christianity coloured 
the Spanish attitude. Also the desire of the Spanish 
settlers to enslave the Caribs led them to invent all 
sorts of justification for so doing. Eventually, even 
Isabella who had previously wanted the Caribs 
treated as free men and converted to Christianity, 
agreed to their enslavement. So did Charles I, despite 
being a very religious man, when he received the 
missionaries’ report in 1515. 

The attitude of the Europeans towards the Caribs 
was much the same as the European attitude to 
native peoples in other parts of the world. It was 
based on the assumption that European culture was 
superior, a refusal to see any virtues in the native 
culture and an inability to understand the natives’ 
reasons for rejecting the European culture. So the 
European attitude became hostile. 

The attitude of the English and the French was 
coloured by their greed for land. The Caribs stood in 
the way of this greed being satisfied and, according 
to the colonisers, had to be sacrificed in the need for 
development. The lives and happiness of the Caribs 
counted for little. 

In the early days of European settlement inter- 
marriage between European settlers and Carib 
women was fairly common. The most famous case 
was Thomas Warner’s marriage in St Kitts which 
was not a legally recognised marriage by the stan- 
dards of the time, but today would be called a 
‘common-law marriage. The Carib woman bore 
Warner many children and it was a lasting relation- 
ship. The marriage between Groenewegen and a 
Carib woman in Guiana lasted for forty years. 


Early contacts between Europeans and Caribs 


In many cases there is evidence of friendship on 
initial contact. The most famous example of a 
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friendly Carib reception in the English islands was 
that given to Thomas Warner by Tegramond in St 
Kitts in 1622. Initially this friendship lasted for a few 
months and was resumed again in 1624. Then, in 
1625, the Caribs realised that land-hungry settlers 
were arriving in greater numbers, and trouble 
developed. Good relations between Caribs and 
Europeans in the Guianas existed from the outset. 
The Guiana Caribs perhaps were not so warlike and 
there was plenty of land, but the initial friendship 
and trading relations established by Groenewegen 
were maintained. 

Elsewhere even the first encounters were hostile. 
In 1609 when 200 English settlers arrived in 
Grenada they were immediately attacked and they 
had to evacuate. The Grenada Caribs seem to have 
been as fierce as those of Dominica, and they treated 
all subsequent settlers with the utmost hostility. The 
settlement that Warner attempted in St Lucia in 1637 
and the subsequent settlement of 1638 had to be 
abandoned because of Carib attacks. In Martinique, 
the settlers had to fight with the Caribs at first, but 
later better relations were established. In small 
islands like St Thomas, Barbuda and Tobago, Carib 
attacks prevented early attempts at settlement. 


The Caribs of Dominica 


However, nowhere had such a reputation for warlike 
Caribs as Dominica. Columbus noticed the remains 
of what he thought had been a cannibalistic feast 
when he arrived in 1493, and he called Dominica 
“Isla de Caribales (Isle of Cannibals). The Caribs 
of Dominica were the leaders of resistance to 
European settlement in the Leeward Islands. 
Antigua in particular bore the brunt of these 
attacks. At the very beginning of their settlement 
in 1632, Antigua and Montserrat were attacked by 
Caribs from Dominica, and in one raid on Antigua 
Edward Warner's wife and children were carried off. 
The settlers of the Leeward Islands lived in dread of 
the Caribs from Dominica. In the war against the 
French (see Chapter 9), Antigua and Montserrat 
again suffered as the Caribs allied with the French 
and reduced the islands to a dreadful state in 1667. 
After the war the Caribs raided again in 1674 which 
led to a retaliatory raid and the killing of many 
innocent women and children. 


Barbados, to the windward of Dominica and 
the other hostile Carib islands, felt secure. Carib 
raids on other islands from Dominica continued. 
There was one on Barbuda in 1681 and another on 
Montserrat in 1682. 

The Caribs of Dominica, St Vincent, St Lucia and 
Grenada were the most aggressive of all in their 
attitude to Europeans. The English and French 
excused this attitude by saying that these Caribs 
were in league with the Spaniards, but probably it 
was their own first contacts with these Caribs that 
provoked all the attacks. (It is true that the French 
used the Caribs against the English when it suited 
them, but this was not a Spanish tactic.) 

Carib hostility to the Europeans was met with 
equal hostility, and the relations between the two 
races deteriorated. Europeans and Caribs could 
not share the same island unless the Caribs were 
prepared to accept the system of living in native 
reserves in the inferior parts of the islands. This is 
what happened in Eastern Dominica where Carib- 
type people and elements of the Carib language 
survive to this day. 


The French approach to the Caribs 


The French were more realistic than the English 
in their approach to living with the Caribs in 
the Lesser Antilles, but they did not have such 
population pressure in their islands (Guadeloupe 
and Martinique were the two largest islands of 
the Lesser Antilles). In 1660 de Poincy, French 
Governor-General of the islands, made a treaty with 
the Caribs of St Vincent and Dominica, leaving these 


islands to the Caribs. The Caribs of St Lucia, too, 
were virtually independent as the French had never 
been able to settle the island securely. The English 
refused to accept the 1660 treaty and repeatedly 
fell foul of the Caribs in these islands. However, in 
1748 by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the wisdom 
of the French policy of leaving certain islands to 
the Caribs was recognised. Dominica, St Lucia, St 
Vincent and Tobago were declared ‘Neutral Islands’ 
and the English and French agreed to evacuate all 
their settlers. These conditions were never fulfilled. 


Conclusion 


The interaction of Caribs and Europeans provides 
an example of a brave and proud people resisting 
fiercely their subjugation, and refusing to accept the 
imposition of an alien culture and religion. French 
and English colonisers were guilty of ruthless land- 
grabbing with no thought for the welfare of the 
native inhabitants. The Caribs could only have lived 
with Europeans on European terms and they would 
not do this. 

The English and French were not guilty of sys- 
tematic genocide though many of them would have 
thought it an acceptable solution to their problems. 
There were cases of amicable relations, for example, 
the Dutch and Caribs in the Guianas, and there were 
cases of mutually happy intermarriage. However, 
the fact that, of all the islands of the Lesser Antilles, 
only one today has readily identifiable traces of 
Carib survivors and those are mostly of mixed 
blood, tells the story of what happened to the Caribs 
in the West Indies. 
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Government in the English 
Colonies and the Old Colonial 
System 


How the English colonies were governed 


The proprietary system 

At first the English colonies belonged to the Crown, 
and Parliament had nocontrol over them. A governor 
was appointed to uphold royal rights and privileges 
in the colony. Charles I did not want to be involved 
in extra expense in the colonies, so he handed them 
over to proprietors, giving each of them a charter 
which defined his rights and powers. The King 
could still interfere in the running of the colony 
when it suited him; he was not giving the proprietor 
absolute control over the colony. For example, he 
recalled Hawley from Barbados in 1639. Normally, 
however, he did not interfere as long as he received 
the dues which were laid down in the charter, and 
the proprietor could behave as if he was the ‘owner’ 
of the colony. Most of the early proprietors, with the 
exception of the Earl of Warwick, were not interested 
in the day-today running of their colonies or their 
welfare as long as they were sufficiently profitable 
and not too troublesome. They chose a governor 
and let him get on with the administration of the 
colony. The proprietor was a figurehead; a man of 
influence and in this sense ‘patron’ is the best word 
for him. 

Warner and the Courteen Brothers urgently 
needed charters because they wouldgive them 
monopoly rights which would allow them to develop 
their colonies for their sole profit. However, English 
colonies in foreign lands involved the Crown both 
in foreign affairs and in trade, which was important 
because of the revenue derived from it. Increasingly 
some machinery of government to deal with colonial 
affairs became necessary. 


At first committees of the Privy Council (king’s 
private council) were set up to deal with colonial 
matters as they arose. The title of these committees 
changed many times until in 1672 the committee 
became known as the Council for Trade and 
Plantations. By then the Crown had had to accept 
that it could no longer remain detached from colonial 
affairs which had quickly grown in importance in 
the seventeenth century. 

The proprietary system did not last long. It lapsed 
during the Civil War period and the Interregnum. 
When there was no king, his prerogative could not 
exist, and an alternative authority for the colonies 
had to be devised. In 1643 the Earl of Warwick was 
appointed Commissioner for all the West Indian 
colonies, and in 1650 a forerunner of the Council 
for Trade and Plantations took over responsibility 
for the colonies. The administration of Jamaica, a 
colony acquired in 1655 during the Interregnum, 
was a new experiment. The government had directed 
its conquest and settlement and decided to retain 
responsibility for it. This experiment helped to end 
the proprietary system in the West Indies. In 1663 
all the English possessions in the Caribbean became 
Crown Colonies, that is, directly under the king. 


The governor and council 


Under the Crown Colony system of government 
each colony was a miniature England with an English 
pattern of government. The governor was in place of 
the king; his council corresponded to the House of 
Lords, and the assembly to the House of Commons. 
‘Governor was the formal title applied to the king’s 
representative in islands like Barbados and Jamaica, 
but it was also loosely applied to the chief official 
in any island (proper ‘governors’ resented this). 
He was paid a salary which was inadequate for his 
expenditure, which was mostly entertaining visitors, 
and often he became dependent on ‘presents’ voted 
by the assemblies. The governor of Jamaica received 
a salary of £1000 which was increased to £2000 in 
1703. The danger was that ‘presents’ would become 
like bribes to be given or withheld according to 
whether the governor pleased the assembly or not, 
which would destroy his independence and the 
control of the colony by the home government. The 
Council for Trade and Plantations was advised in 
1691 bya wealthy planter from Barbados that a man 


like himself made a more independent governor 
than a man from England without private means 
who had to rely on the favour of the assembly. 

Once the English colonies had been properly 
established, the Crown, through the Council of 
Trade and Plantations, aimed at the greatest con- 
venience in their administration. After 1660 and 
the restoration of the monarchy, Barbados and the 
Leeward Island colonies were placed under one 
governor based in Barbados. This did not work too 
well and in 1671 the Leeward Islands were separated 
from Barbados. Each was given its own lieutenant- 
governor under a governor-in-chief based at first in 
Nevis, and from 1687 in Antigua. The lieutenant- 
governors before 1703 were unsalaried except for 
the pay they received for military command. 

The governor was provided with an official 
residence and usually given generous benefits in 
the way of food and drink. He was also appointed 
as captain-general and this was his most important 
function. He had to see to defence and make sure 
that the forts were well kept. In peacetime he had 
to train the militia so that they were prepared for 
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Sir Charles Lyttelton, governor of Jamaica 1629-1716 
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attack, and in war he became the commander of the 
militia. However, he was not usually chosen for his 
prowess as a military commander and often he was 
given the assistance of a lieutenant-governor who 
was a professional soldier. 

As the business of government in the colony 
grew, it became the practice for the governor to call 
an advisory council from among the prominent 
settlers. The qualification for nomination was ‘a 
good estate and freedom from debt. The council 
usually numbered seven, and when the number fell 
to less than seven the vacancy could be filled by the 
governor. Otherwise the council was appointed by 
the king and was his means of checking the gover- 
nor’s administration. 


The Assembly 


The unique feature of English colonial govern- 
ment in the West Indies was the assembly. From 
the very earliest days the representative principle 
was introduced and it was jealously guarded. The 
Barbados Assembly began in 1639 and had a conti- 
nuous existence until 1966. In other islands parlia- 


Sir James Leith, governor of the Leeward Isles 1763-1816 
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mentary institutions, like councils and assemblies, 
grew in the Interregnum, and by the time of the 
Restoration they were too well-established to be 
abolished. 

Membership of colonial assemblies probably 
originated in a general meeting of all freemen. 
Provision for such meetings was laid down in the 
earliest charters to proprietors, but nothing was 
done about it until Hawley’s action in 1639. As the 
population grew, representatives were probably 
chosen by acclamation, then by open voting. 
Apart from the method of selection the difference 
between members of the council and members 
of the assembly was wealth; the members of the 
council were richer, drawn from the large planters, 
whereas the members of the assembly were drawn 
from among smallholders. At first the council and 
the assembly sat together, but after the Restoration 
it was left to the governor to decide whether they 
should sit together. In Barbados they last sat together 
in 1663. 

The governor had to uphold the king’s rights and 
privileges and the assembly represented the local 
interest, so conflicts were very common right from 
the beginning of English settlement. The assemblies 
had legislative powers and they thought that their 
laws took precedence in their islands over the laws 
that came from England. When the assemblies 
gained the ‘power of the purse’ they were in a much 
stronger position in a conflict with the governor 
because they could hold back money, thus making 
administration impossible. The assembly could 
force the governor to pass measures it wanted by 
threatening to withhold funds for other measures. 
Even if the measure did not involve money it could 
still use the power of the purse by the device of 
‘tacking, that is joining a non-money bill onto a 
money bill so that the governor could not refuse it. 
The Jamaican Assembly, founded in 1666, quickly 
exercised its power of the purse, and the conflicts 
between governor and assembly in Jamaica are the 
worst in English colonial history. 

The governors saw the danger to themselves of 
the power of the purse and they tried to persuade 
colonial assemblies to pass perpetual revenue Acts 
so that they would have a fixed income beyond the 
control of the assemblies, but in vain. In any case 
assemblies were reluctant to vote money as this 


would involve heavier taxation which would fall on 
the classes they represented — the planters. 
Colonial legislatures had to pay a 4% per cent duty 
on exports after 1673. The assemblies tried to insist 
that it should be used by the home government 
on defence for the colonies and, while the latter 
acknowledged that this was reasonable, it did little to 


The Perils of Governing 


To be a colonial governor in the eighteenth 
century was not always as prestigious and 
profitable as it might have been, and many un- 
suitable men, including some with peerages and 
titles, were chosen for the position. Among them 
were at least two governors of Barbados, Sir 
Bevil Granville (1702-1706) and his successor, 
Metford Crow (1707-1711) who both exceeded 
their authority in dealings with the Council 
and were accused of corruption. Lord Archibald 
Hamilton, who was appointed governor of 
Jamaica in 1711, was dismissed five years later 
for having associated with pirates. Later in the 
century Valentine Morris, who was governor of 
St Vincent from 1773 to 1780, was denied his 
salary and all expenses by the Assembly. He 
then incurred so many debts in administering 
the island which the British Treasury failed 
to honour that he later spent five years in a 
debtors’ prison and lost his entire estate in 
settling the matter. Edward Matthew who was 
governor of Grenada from 1783 to 1789 was 
appointed without any official arrangements 
being made for the payment of his salary. After 
he had returned to England, having withdrawn 
the appropriate amount of his salary each year 
from the Grenada Treasury, he was ruined by 
being presented with a bill for the entire amount 
by the British Treasury. But the governor who 
suffered most was Daniel Parke, who ruled the 
Leeward Islands from 1706 to 1710. He was a 
tactless, self-seeking individual who so upset 
the planters of Antigua that they made an 
attempt to assassinate him. After this had failed 
he dissolved the Antiguan Assembly and sent in 
troops to prevent any further meeting. A few 
days later he was killed in a fight with rioting 
planters, and became the only royal governor to 
be assassinated in the history of the first British 
Empire. 


comply. The colonial assemblies, seeing no evidence 
of defence, then tried to withhold payment. This 
was another cause of conflict between governors 
and assemblies. 

In 1674 Sir William Stapleton, Governor-in-Chief 
of the Leeward Islands, attempted to simplify matters 
by summoning representatives from Antigua, St 
Kitts, Nevis and Montserrat to meet in a general 
assembly and, amongst other things, pass laws 
which would be common to all the islands. All his 
proposals were rejected, and although this assembly 
met at intervals for many years it never succeeded in 
replacing the individual island assemblies. 


The Church 


The English colonies were founded almost entirely 
by Anglicans, the name given in the seventeenth 
century to the Protestants who formed the Church 
of England. They were religious only in so far as in 
those days all the people of England were regular 
church-goers whose lives were bounded by the 
parish. The first determined move to establish the 
Church of England in the West Indies was made in 
Barbados in 1641. Sunday church attendance was 
made compulsory and Dissenters, the name given to 
those who disagreed with the tenets of the Church 
of England, were punished. Jamaica was captured 
from the Spanish by an army made up of Dissenters, 
but it never became a Puritan colony as the soldiers 
were largely an irreligious rabble. Once systematic 
government was introduced after the Restoration, 
the Church of England was supreme there as it was 
in the colonies of the Lesser Antilles. 

The bishop of London assumed responsibility 
for the spiritual welfare of the West Indian colonies 
in about 1634. His chief function was to appoint 
clergy, but thereafter he had little influence and the 
local legislatures resisted any attempt to extend his 
authority. Governors were allowed to issue licences 
to preachers without consulting the bishop, and it 
was they who installed the clergy in parishes. 

From the earliest days each island was subdivided 
into parishes. Each of these meant far more than 
just a church division. As baptisms, marriages 
and burials were all carried out by the Church, 
the parish was responsible for keeping registers of 
all its parishioners. Because of this the legislature 
relied on the parishes to collect taxes, publish laws 
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and hold elections. The level of administration 
which each parish then required was provided by 
a body called the Vestry, made up of the vicar or 
rector with a number of men elected from among 
his parishioners. The money which was voted by the 
legislature for the running of each parish, including 
all or part of the vicar’s stipend, was handled by 
the Vestry. The parish Vestries thus provided each 
island with its local government. 


Law in the colonies 


The settlers in the colonies were subjects of the king 
of England and had the legal status of citizens of 
England except that they could not be represented 
in the English Parliament. They lived under the 
Common Law of England and under conditions 
in which Magna Carta and the Ancient Statutes of 
England, as well as the island laws, applied. In the 
case of the new island laws, the usual practice was 
to publish them in every church in the island on the 
day after they had been passed in the assembly. 

The judiciary was usually on three levels accord- 
ing to the severity of the case. Minor cases, up to 
forty shillings fine, were dealt with by a justice of 
the Peace, an unpaid local magistrate. More severe 
cases, up to twenty pounds fine, were dealt with by 
parish or precinct courts. The most severe cases were 
dealt with by the supreme court, one to each major 
island. Appeal from minor cases in an island would 
go to the supreme court. Appeal from the supreme 
court would go to the Privy Council in England 
(this again shows the link between the colonies and 
the Crown, not Parliament). 

In the early days of the colonies the judiciary was 
very weak. This was because judicial posts were 
rarely filled by qualified lawyers. Justices of the Peace 
were amateurs and even judges and chief justices 
were appointed for social and financial reasons 
rather than because they were skilled in the law. For 
example, in 1700 there were thirty-nine judges in 
Barbados and none had any legal training. 

The planter class dominated the judiciary and 
justice was often hard to obtain. In 1701 the Governor- 
in-Chief of the Leeward Islands recognised this 
failing and asked for the appointment of an attorney 
general to assist the governor in legal matters, but 
attorneys general did not come till much later in the 
colonial service. 
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Military service 


England was very reluctant to provide defence for 
the colonies because of the expense entailed. English 
naval ships visited the Caribbean infrequently until 
the eighteenth century. The small bodies of regular 
English soldiers who came faced the danger of 
tropical diseases without any immunity, and the 
English government tried to avoid such a wastage 
of men. 

Therefore the defence of the islands was left to 
the local militia whose training was the governor's 
responsibility. All able-bodied men between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty were liable for military 
service. Before sugar planting became the basis of 
the economy, the small farmers were the backbone 
of the militia. After sugar took over, bonded white 
servants made up the majority of the militia and 
they were less reliable and more likely to desert. 

The danger facing the islands came not only from 
foreign attacks, but also from slave revolts. The 
Leewards were particularly threatened by Carib 
attacks, so even in peacetime the local militia had 
to be well prepared. “Deficiency Laws’ were passed 
which required a planter to employ a minimum 
number of white servants so that the ratio of whites 
to blacks could be kept to 1:10. This would lessen the 
likelihood of a slave revolt and, if there was one, the 
militia would be sufficiently large to deal with it. 

The local militia was divided into regiments 
and companies and was officered by colonels and 
captains who received their commissions from 
the governor. In 1660 the Barbados militia was 10 
000 strong in infantry and 1000 strong in cavalry. 
This military service was a strain on the settlers 
who had to spend many hours training as well as 
long periods on duty in an emergency. They com- 
plained frequently about not having time to do their 
farming. For example, in the Leeward Islands in the 
seventeenth century the pressure year after year on 
the settlers was very heavy. The demands of military 
service and the extra taxes to finance it caused much 
friction between the governor and the assembly. 


The Old Colonial System 
Economic theories of empire 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
economies of the colonies were subservient to that of 


the mother country. England regarded her colonies 
as large farms to supply the raw materials that could 
not be produced in England. This applied especially 
to the tropical colonies. The relationship between the 
West Indies and England was very clear. The islands 
produced sugar and tobacco and other tropical crops 
while England supplied the manufactured goods. 
The two economies complemented each other. 

Expressed in this simple way, the relationship 
does not seem bad. However, when other conditions 
of the trade are introduced, the subservient role of 
the colonies becomes clear. Exclusivism was the 
rule. Only England could trade with her colonies, 
and the Dutch, the French, the Spanish, and other 
nationalities were excluded. The colonies had to 
send all their produce to England, and later they had 
to buy all their imported goods from England. All 
the faults of monopoly trading were present in this 
relationship. England had most of the advantages 
and the colonies the disadvantages. 

Most European countries operated this system 
and it was known as ‘mercantilism. Mercantilists 
believed that there was a fixed amount of productive 
land in the world. The greater a country’s share of 
the world’s land, the richer that country would be. 
Secondly, they believed that a fixed amount of trade 
issued from the world’s land, and the larger the share 
of the trade it had, the wealthier a country would 
be. Finally, they were ‘bullionists’ who believed that 
wealth consisted of gold and silver (bullion) and that 
the wealth of a country was measured by the amount 
of bullion it possessed. Buying goods from a foreign 
country was to be avoided as it led to an outflow 
of bullion, but having foreign countries buying 
from you was ideal as it would bring bullion into 
the country. An empire should be a self-contained 
unit which could supply itself with all its needs. Any 
foreigners who were forced to buy from this empire 
made a bonus for it. This explains why mercantilists 
believed that a country had to win all the land and 
trade it could as well as stop other countries from 
doing the same. 

Spain seemed to have the ideal empire as she had 
vast amounts of land in the New World capable of 
producing valuable tropical crops. Gold and silver 
were plentiful and Spain operated a rigid system 
of exclusivism. The mercantilists could not under- 
stand why Spain went bankrupt more than once 


before the end of the sixteenth century. They did 
not understand the idea of ‘real wealth’ in modern 
economics, nor the Quantity Theory of Money 
which explains that more money in circulation 
without a corresponding increase in the supply of 
goods available will just drive prices up. 

Mercantilism led to war; wars for land and wars 
for trade. The Anglo-Dutch Wars of the seventeenth 
century were wars for trade, and the wars of the 
eighteenth century were sometimes for land, always 
for trade. These are very good examples of wars 
fought for mercantilist principles. 

In the English islands in the West Indies there was 
not much land, but the land was valuable for what 
it produced - sugar. There was no gold or silver, 
but England could sell sugar to other countries and 
amass gold and silver from this trade. (Any trade, 
legal or illegal, with the Spanish empire was highly 
valued as the Spaniards paid in bullion.) 

Self-sufficiency was the aim. A self-sufficient 
empire would stop any outflow of bullion. It would 
bring security in time of war when trade with 
other countries would be cut. It would encourage 
merchant shipping in the mother country and 
the colonies and this would strengthen the navy 
because in the seventeenth century there was little 
distinction between merchant and fighting ships. 
The stronger the merchant fleet in time of peace, the 
stronger the fighting fleet in time of war. 


How mercantilists viewed the Dutch 


People in the seventeenth century could not 
understand the power of the Dutch whose country 
was so limited in land area and natural resources, 
and whose population was so small. Yet this country 
was a barrier to France's domination of Europe. The 
Dutch were strong through commerce and trade. 
They dominated the spice trade and the slave trade, 
the two most valuable trades. The carrying trade of 
the world was in their hands and, while the colonies 
of other countries produced the raw materials, they 
were carried in Dutch ships. 

In England, Cromwell was also concerned about 
the Dutch domination of trade. He saw it as a local 
annoyance to English trade with the West Indies, 
and Barbados in particular. Cromwell and later 
English governments passed a series of Acts to 
deal with each foreign threat to England’s trade 
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as it arose. These Acts combined were the basis of 
England’s mercantilist policy. They are called the 
Navigation Acts. 


The Navigation Acts 


The relationship between the mother country, 
England, and her colonies from 1650 to 1776 is 
known as ‘the Old Colonial System: It was governed 
by the Navigation Acts which tied the colonies 
exclusively to the mother country. In 1776 when 
the North American colonies could stand this 
relationship no longer, they revolted and the system 
was broken. 

The First Navigation Act was passed by Cromwell 
in 1650. It was aimed at the Dutch who were 
carrying most of the trade of the English islands. 
It was also passed to deal with the ‘royalist’ islands 
such as Barbados which was in revolt. Apart from 
Cromwell's own policy, the pressure to pass the Act 
came from the merchants of London who wanted 
to encourage English trade. The Act stated that 
foreign vessels were prohibited from trading with 
the English colonies. All goods from the colonies 
had to be carried in English ships. The colonies took 
little notice of this Act and continued to trade with 
the Dutch. 

The Second Act of 1651 was clearer in its intention 
to make exclusive England’s trade with her colonies. 
It stated that goods from Africa, America and Asia 
had to be carried in English ships, or ships of the 
country of origin of the goods, into England. Goods 
from Europe had to be carried in English ships or 
ships of the country of origin of the goods. This Act 
was specifically aimed at the Dutch carrying trade. 
Naturally the Dutch did not like the Act and it was a 
cause of the First Dutch War, 1652 to 1654, in which 
the English navy began to show new strength. 

The Restoration government of Charles II 
considered that Acts passed in the Interregnum 
were invalid as they did not have royal assent. 
However, the principles which led to the passing of 
Cromwell's Navigation Acts still held good and so 
a new Navigation Act was passed. The Act of 1660 
repeated what had been stated in the 1650 and 1651 
Acts, but with more definition. It stated that all 
goods to and from the colonies had to be carried in 
English or colonial ships. These ships were defined 
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as having the captain and three-quarters of the crew 
English, Irish or colonial. Certain goods were listed 
as ‘enumerated goods’ and could only be carried to 
England or another English colony. Enumerated 
goods were cotton, dyewoods, ginger, indigo, sugar 
and tobacco - all tropical produce grown in the West 
Indies. The Act repeated that all trade into England 
had to be carried in English ships. 


Enumerated goods 


The clause about enumerated goods was included 
to ensure that the valuable tropical products were 
kept exclusively for England. England could act as 
a middleman and sell these products to European 
countries at a profit, but a colony could not send 
enumerated goods straight to a foreign country. 

The Staple Act, 1663, stated that goods going to 
the colonies from foreign countries had to pass 
through England first. There were a few exceptions 
to this: wine from the Azores and Madeira could 
go straight to the West Indies. The Staple Act was 
passed ‘to encourage trade’ or so its supporters said. 
In fact it restrained colonial trade and reinforced 
England's position as a middleman, enabling the re- 
export of foreign goods to the colonies at inflated 
prices, drawing the middleman’s profit. 

The Plantation Duties Act, 1673, was particularly 
hated by the colonies as it levied an export duty of 
4% per cent on enumerated goods before shipment 
from a colonial port. Apart from the obvious aim of 
raising money on colonial trade, which the colonies 
hated as they felt England had no right to do this, 
there was also the aim of discouraging smuggling 
in inter-colonial trade. Captains were in the habit 
of leaving a colonial port, having stated another 
colonial port as their destination, then taking the 
goods to a foreign port and thus avoiding English 
customs duties. 


The Consolidating Act of 1696 


The Consolidating, or Consolidated Act, was 
passed in 1696. As its name suggests, it put all the 
previous Acts together. It also made provision for 
better enforcement of the Navigation Acts. After the 
Plantation Duties Act, customs officials had been 
installed in the colonies to help the governors collect 
the 4% per cent tax. They were working for the 


Commissioners of the Customs in England. In 1676 
separate officers, sometimes called ‘naval officers’ 
but also known as ‘clerks to the Naval Office, were 
installed in the colonies to supervise the collection 
of duties. There was still considerable evasion of 
duties and an official who was lax in enforcing the 
Navigation Acts was very popular in the colonies. 
Colonial courts were reluctant to prosecute 
breaches of the Navigation Acts and the Consolidated 
Act set up Vice- Admiralty Courts with special judges 
to deal with all maritime cases, especially breaches 
of the Navigation Acts. These courts were extremely 
unpopular and the settlers claimed the right of being 
tried under Common Law in the colonial courts. 


Establishment of the Board of Trade 


In 1696 a regular body was set up to administer all 
matters of trade with the colonies. The Board of 
Trade consisted of eight members known as ‘Lords 
of Trade and Plantations’ who were well acquainted 
with colonial trade. The Board performed a good 
job until 1782 when control over colonial trade was 
returned to the Council for Trade and Plantations. 
Its functions were to encourage the development 
of the colonies, to supervise their administration 
in general and, in particular, to make sure that the 
Navigation Acts were working efficiently. 


The advantages and disadvantages of the 
Navigation Acts 


On balance most of the advantages were on the side 
of England and the disadvantages on the side of the 
colonies. 


Advantages for England 


(a) England had a monopoly of colonial produce 
and the colonies were prevented from selling 
their goods elsewhere. England could exploit 
this position by buying colonial goods at a low 
price which the colonies were forced to accept 
or not sell at all. England herself could re-export 
colonial sugar and profit by the higher prices in 
the foreign market. 

(b) The colonies had to buy from England. England 
could exploit her monopoly position here by 
selling to the colonies at a high price which they 
had to accept or go without. After the Staple Act 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


of 1663, even goods not produced in England 
like wines, perfumes, tea and silks, had to be 
bought from England. Again she would reap the 
profit as a re-exporter. England could buy cheap 
and sell dear at the expense of the colonies. 
England had a guaranteed supply of tropical 
stapleslike tobacco and sugar. English merchants 
and manufacturers owed much to the constant 
availability of cheap raw materials. The colonies 
were forced to supply the needs of English 
manufacturers and this led to monoculture 
(reliance on one crop) which resulted in a 
dangerous situation for the colonies. They were 
not encouraged to diversify when the English 
market only wanted sugar. This illustrates the 
idea current in the mother country that the 
colonies were ‘large farms’ for England; the 
West Indies was the ‘sugar farm. 

Colonial trade became a source of revenue for 
the mother country by the Plantation Duties 
Act, 1673. Before this, colonial exports had 
always had to pay customs duties in English 
ports (there was no colonial preference), though 
these had been waived in the first few years of 
Jamaica’s foundation to help her develop. After 
1673 colonial exports were taxed at source. The 
revenue raised was not spent on the colonies, 
but was just an extra source of revenue for the 
mother country. A genuine inter-colonial trade 
was developing between the West Indies and the 
North American colonies, and the West Indian 
colonies could see no justification for England 
to tax this trade for her own benefit. 

English shipping and the merchants in the 
English carrying trade greatly benefited from 
the Navigation Acts, and the Royal Navy 
consequently became stronger in ships and 
trained sailors. When the first Navigation Acts 
were passed, English merchant shipping was not 
in a position to take over from the Dutch and 
for practical reasons the Dutch carrying trade 
in the English islands had to continue. However, 
with the encouragement of naval victories in 
the Dutch Wars and the stimulation given by 
the Navigation Acts, English merchant shipping 
increased so that by the end of the seventeenth 
century the carrying trade of the English islands 
was almost completely in English hands. 
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One of the most important branches of the carrying 
trade was the slave trade from Africa to the West 
Indies. This ‘middle passage’ became known as the 
‘nursery of seamen, providing experience for those 
who fought so well in the wars against the French at 
the end of the eighteenth century, and who crewed 
and fought for Nelson at Trafalgar in 1805. Colonial 
ships were not excluded by the Navigation Acts, but 
shipbuilding in the West Indies was not in a position 
to compete with the industry in England. ‘The ships 
built in the West Indies were mainly for the inter- 
island trade and not for the Atlantic crossing. 


Advantages for the colonies 


There were two ways in which the West Indian 

islands did benefit from the Old Colonial System, 

though these were greatly outweighed by the disad- 
vantages. 

(a) The colonies had a guaranteed market for their 
produce. England would take all they produced 
and they were never in a position of being 
unable to find a market or sell their goods. 

(b) Although the colonies complained that nothing 
was done about their defence, nevertheless they 
were protected in a way they could not see. In 
time of war foreign ships were not able to cross 
the Atlantic because of the strength of the Royal 
Navy. This was particularly true in the first 
half of the eighteenth century when the navy 
maintained blockades against French ports. 
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Disadvantages for the colonies 


(a) Slaves were not on the list of enumerated 
goods and the colonies were allowed to sell 
them to foreign buyers (if local laws allowed). 
This was to the disadvantage of the settlers 
who had to compete for slaves against foreign 
buyers, especially Spanish, and thus the price of 
slaves was driven up. Also the English settlers 
complained that the Spanish took all the best 
slaves and they were left with the inferior ones. 
Finally, foreign demand for slaves in the English 
islands led to shortages of slaves and drove the 
prices up higher. The importation of slaves by the 
English into foreign colonies built up powerful 
competitors in the sugar industry against whom 
the English planters later could not compete. 

(b) Jamaica was especially hurt by the Navigation 
Acts because it traded slaves and manufactured 
goods for bullion with Spanish colonies in 
Central and South America. However, because 
the English wanted bullion, the trade was 
allowed to continue and the authorities turned 
a blind eye to it. 

(c) The West Indian colonies had to buy dear and 
sell cheap. They could not look for the best 
markets because the Navigation Acts tied their 
trade to England. 


Henry Morgan 


European Rivalry in the 
Caribbean in the Age of the 
Buccaneers 


The end of the Spanish monopoly in the 
Caribbean 


The formula of “No peace beyond the Line’ (see 
Chapter 6) was maintained for the first half of the 
seventeenth century. It was brought to an end by a 
series of separate treaties concluded between Spain 
and her European rivals. In the Treaty of Munster of 
1648 Spain recognised the right of the Dutch to hold 
colonies in the Caribbean. In the Treaty of Madrid 
of 1670 Spain recognised England's claim to colonies 
in the Caribbean, but only in return for a promise to 
put an end to English buccaneering. Peace between 
Spain and France took longer to bring about as they 
were such implacable enemies, but was eventually 
achieved in 1685. In the Truce of Regensburg which 
was agreed in that year Spain recognised the right of 
France to hold Caribbean colonies, but again, only if 
steps were taken to end French buccaneering. 


The buccaneers 


The buccaneers were the successors of the pirates 
and privateers of the sixteenth century. They differed 
from these earlier sea-robbers in that for the most 
part they based themselves in the Caribbean region, 
and except on infrequent occasions they received no 
encouragement from European governments. They 
gave no allegiance to any particular nation, and 
were willing to be employed as mercenaries by any 
country. They were lawless men who were opposed 
to all authority. Most of them were either English 
or French in origin, but there were also some who 
were Dutch or Portuguese. They shared a common 
hatred of the Spanish. 
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Map 18 ‘The Caribbean of the buccaneers 


Their name came from the Carib word boucan, 
which was the wooden frame on which strips of meat 
were cooked and smoked. It was acquired in the early 
days when they made a living by hunting pigs and 
cattle in the north-western part of Hispaniola, and 
selling the dried meat to passing ships. As time went 
by they also became known as freebooters (a named 
derived from the Dutch vrijbuiter) or filibusters (a 
name derived from the French flibustier). 


Providence Island 


An early base was Providence Island off the coast 
of Nicaragua, which was well placed on the route 
of the treasure galleons making for the Yucatan 
Channel, on their way to Havana, after loading at 
Porto Bello. Although originally settled by Puritans 
in 1629, Providence quickly degenerated into a 
haven for buccaneers, and among the first of these 
was Anthony Hilton from Nevis. In 1634 the Spanish 
destroyed the settlement. It was re-established and 
became even more dangerous to the Spanish who 
could not tolerate a buccaneer base in the middle 
of one of their most important treasure routes and 
they destroyed it again in 1641. 


Tortuga Island 


The island off the north coast of Haiti began as a 
refuge for the boucaniers of Western Hispaniola in 
1629. They were joined by the English refugees from 
Nevis and St Kitts with Anthony Hilton as governor. 
In 1640, de Poincy, the Governor-General of all the 
French islands, attempted without much success to 
impose his rule over the island, and its importance 
as a buccaneer base dates from this time. It remained 
the centre of French buccaneering for over fifty 
years. 


Port Royal 


Port Royal in Jamaica was founded by the English 
buccaneers who left Tortuga after a number of 
Spanish attacks. Their numbers increased in 1659 
when Tortuga was recognised as French. By 1660 
Port Royal was already famous as a market for goods 
taken from the Spaniards, and as a port where ships 
could be fitted out for attacks on them. Spanish 
Town was still the capital of Jamaica, but Port Royal 
quickly surpassed it in size and importance. 


English buccaneers also found bases off the coast 
of the Yucatan peninsula and in the Bahamas. From 
inside the barrier reef off Belize they could emerge 
to attack the treasure ships from Porto Bello before 
they reached the safety of Havana. Those who based 
themselves in the Bahamas were well placed to 
attack any shipping making its way north out of the 
Florida Strait. 


‘Militia of the sea’ 


European governments, especially that of England, 
unable to back up their attacks because of lack of 
ships and forces, saw in the buccaneers a means 
of destroying Spanish power. The buccaneers were 
expert seamen and fearsome fighters and their 
lawlessness and past crimes could be forgotten 
temporarily. A mercenary system was used, but 
with a special system of pay. It was the system of 
letters of marque or reprisal. ‘Marque’ refers to the 
crossing of frontiers to obtain redress, and ‘reprisal’ 
refers to the taking of compensation. Payment was 
made by reprisal so the system was often called a 
‘commission of reprisal. 

The buccaneer was recruited by such a letter to 
fight the king’s enemies and was allowed to keep 
a percentage of what he captured. In practice, 
he usually kept it all. Letters of marque gave 
respectability to buccaneering and they made an 
important distinction between the pirates of the 
sixteenth century and the buccaneers of the seven- 
teenth. Most letters of marque were issued against 
the Spanish and were very popular. 


The English buccaneers 


Anyone could become a buccaneer by finding the 
way to one of their bases at Providence Island, 
Tortuga or Port Royal. In the early seventeenth 
century, buccaneers tended to come from certain 
groups of West Indian settlers. Firstly, there were 
those who had been driven out of St Kitts and Nevis 
in the Spanish attack of 1629. They wanted revenge 
on the Spaniards and, by their eviction, had been 
given a taste of ‘the sweet trade’ — the life of freedom 
and profit from raiding the Spaniards. 

Secondly, there were indentured servants running 
away to break their contracts. They had to keep 
away from the masters to whom they were bound 
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and so took refuge in the buccaneer bases out of the 
reach of the law. Frequently such men came from 
Barbados where conditions for indentured servants 
were particularly harsh. 

Thirdly, there were the small landowners who 
were the losers when the sugar revolution came. 
These were the men who held 5 to 30 acres, who 
were dispossessed of their land in the sugar revolu- 
tion. Again many came from Barbados, which 
moved from having 12 000 landowners to under 
800 in twenty years. 

Fourthly, some of the soldiers from Cromwell's 
army of 1655 became buccaneers at Port Royal. 
Cromwell wanted them to settle Jamaica and 
become farmers, but they wanted adventure and 
plunder instead of working hard on the land. 

Finally, there were those who were pure adven- 
turers, attracted by freedom from the law and the 
expectation of profit. In other times they would 
have been known as pirates but, in this period, they 
were buccaneers. 

The buccaneers were fierce, skilled fighters who 
were both ruthless and cruel. Unnecessary violence 
and murder were part of their lives and, even by 
the standards of the seventeenth century, their 
cruelty was shocking. Buccaneering communities 
were masculine societies and it was uncommon for 
buccaneers to be married. Buccaneers had women, 
but not in permanent alliances. Drunkenness was 
also a common characteristic, and many of them 
lost their loot or squandered it in wild parties of 
celebration in places such as Port Royal. 

The restoration of Charles II in England brought 
peace with Spain in Europe, but not ‘beyond the 
Line. The buccaneers at Port Royal had already been 
given letters of marque against the Spaniards and 
Charles allowed these operations to continue. 

In 1662 an English force from Jamaica captured 
and destroyed Santiago de Cuba, taking £1 000 000 
in prizes. This encouraged the buccaneers as 
Santiago had previously been thought impreg- 
nable. After Sir Thomas Modyford, the Governor 
appointed by Charles II in 1664, had changed his 
initial policy of trying to suppress them, he easily 
recruited 1500 buccaneers for the war against the 
Dutch and the French. They did not like fighting the 
Dutch and after capturing Tobago, St Eustatius and 
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Saba, joined in the raids against the Spaniards which 
had been going on successfully from Port Royal for 
some time. 

The buccaneer ‘Admiral’ Edward Mansfield was 
recruited by Modyford in 1664 and this led to the 
capture of Sancti Spiritus on the south coast of 
Cuba, the sacking of Granada in Nicaragua and 
the recapturing of Providence Island, in 1665. On 
Mansfield’s death at the end of 1666, his second-in- 
command, Henry Morgan, took over and was first 
commissioned by Modyford in 1668. 


Henry Morgan 


Morgan's first expeditions were against another 
town on the south coast of Cuba which he looted, 
and Puerto Bello on the Isthmus where he showed 
great ruthlessness and cruelty. The brutality and 
bestiality of Morgan’s buccaneers was shown in the 
torture and drunkenness which lasted for several 
days. Over 300 000 of the Spanish coins known 
as pieces of eight were taken and another 100 000 
obtained as ransom money. 

In 1669 Morgan led an expedition to the Gulf 
of Maracaibo. He captured Maracaibo very easily, 
but found little of value because it had already 
been looted by a French buccaneer in 1668. He was 
nearly caught by three Spanish ships at the entrance 
to the Gulf, but he tricked them into believing that 
his men had landed for an attack on the fort and 
drifted his ships past them in the darkness. 

After Morgans raids, the Spaniards decided to take 
revenge and raided Jamaica several times. Morgan 
and Modyford suspected that the Spaniards were 
planning a full-scale attack from Cuba, so Morgan 
attacked them in 1670. He captured Providence 
Island, sacked Rio Hacha in the north of Colombia 
and took the castle of San Lorenzo. Then he made 
a forced march across the Isthmus against Spanish 
resistance, until he arrived at the walls of Panama. 
His men were outnumbered, but they fought so 
fiercely that they captured the city which they 
burnt to the ground. They tortured and killed all 
the inhabitants. The buccaneers got away with vast 
amounts of treasure which Morgan divided evenly. 
This is interesting, as one of the criticisms of Morgan 
was that he deceived his men in the sharing out of 
spoils after raids. 


While Morgan was in Panama, England and Spain 
had made the Treaty of Madrid and, to appease 
the Spaniards, the English government was forced 
to make a show of disapproval of the buccaneers’ 
exploits, especially the part played by Governor 
Modyford. Modyford was replaced as Governor of 
Jamaica, recalled to England and put in the Tower 
of London for a short time. However, he was soon 
released and returned to Jamaica where he was 
a hero, and a rich man from his share of the loot. 
His successor, Sir Thomas Lynch, was powerless to 
carry out the terms of the Treaty of Madrid and stop 
buccaneering. 

The buccaneers themselves received no official 
condemnation. In fact the English Parliament 
praised them, and the Jamaican Council gave 
Morgan a vote of thanks for his raid on Panama. In 
1674 Morgan was knighted and became Lieutenant- 
Governor of Jamaica. Morgan's responsibility was 
to act against the buccaneers, but in practice he 
remained in league with them. Eventually he was 
removed from office in 1683 for drunkenness. 

In 1685 a determined effort was made to stop 
buccaneering and a squadron was sent out from 
England to catch the buccaneers. They were brought 
back to Kingston harbour, hanged and ‘sun-dried’ 
on Execution Dock as examples to all of what 
would happen if buccaneering did not stop. So 
buccaneering was finally suppressed. Even Port 


THE GENTLEMAN PIRATE 


One man who did not fit the normal pattern 
of Caribbean pirate was Stede Bonnet (1688- 
1718), who was born and educated in Barbados 
as the son of a rich planter. Well before he 
reached the age of 30 he had inherited the 
plantation, was an officer in the militia, and had 
been made a Justice of the Peace. Early in 1717 
he bought a sloop, named it Revenge, found a 
crew and, for reasons which remain completely 


unknown, left Barbados to begin life as a pirate 
off the east coast of North America. Although 
he had considerable success for a year or more 
he had left it a little too late to embark on such 


a career. 
In November 1718 he was captured off South 
Carolina and hanged the following month. 


Royal came to an end when it was submerged by an 
earthquake in 1692. 


The importance of the English buccaneers 


The English buccaneers undoubtedly helped 
towards breaking the Spanish monopoly in the 
Caribbean. They disrupted Spanish trade over a 
long period and completed the eclipse of Spanish 
naval supremacy. Later, however, they became an 
embarrassment to the English government and to 
Jamaica. Their suppression was slow, and embittered 
relations between the English and the Spanish when 
peace would have benefited both sides by allowing 
trade to develop. 


The foundation of St Domingue 


Soon after Tortuga became their base some of the 
French buccaneers moved to live on the north coast 
of Hispaniola immediately opposite the island. 
There they established the settlements of Port 
Margot and Port-de-Paix, and were soon engaged in 
creating plantations. The Spanish authorities made 
a number of attempts to prevent this encroachment 
but never with any great success. Spanish opposition 
ceased after 1655 when all available troops had to 
be concentrated around Santo Domingo to oppose 
the attack by the English under General Venables. 
This allowed other buccaneer bases to grow up in 
the Gulf of Gonaves on the long south-western 
peninsula. From then on the whole of the western 
part of Hispaniola came increasingly under French 
control. 

The buccaneer base of Tortuga and the planta- 
tions on Hispaniola complemented each other. 
When Tortuga was threatened by the Spaniards, the 
buccaneers could take refuge on the main island 
and hide themselves among the peaceful planters. 
When the danger had passed, they would return 
and resume their activities in Tortuga. At the same 
time, some of the planters could indulge in a little 
unsuspected buccaneering. Many of the gains 
from buccaneering helped to develop the rising 
plantation settlement. The French governors of 
Tortuga who were appointed from 1640 onwards 
gradually developed more interest in planting than 
in buccaneering. Bertrand dOgeron, who was 
appointed in 1665, changed the scattered settlements 
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into an orderly colony, and arranged for several 
thousand new settlers to be brought from France. 
The settlements and plantations of what now began 
to be called St Domingue rapidly increased in size 
and importance. This became the main source of 
friction between the Spanish and the French in the 
entire Caribbean. 


The Anglo-Dutch Wars and the West 
Indies, 1652-1678 


Commercial rivalry was the major cause of the 
Dutch Wars. Cromwell fought the First Dutch War 
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to break the Dutch domination of trade and force 
them to accept the Navigation Acts. The fighting took 
place in European waters between 1652 and 1654. 
The Dutch were successful at first, but the victory 
of the English admirals, Blake and Monk, in 1653 
made the Dutch agree to accept English commercial 
regulations in the Treaty of Westminster, 1654. 
However, in practice, the Dutch still continued to 
trade with the English islands. 


The Second Dutch War 


The Second Dutch War from 1665 to 1667 cut the 
supply of slaves to the English islands because the 


Dutch admiral, Michiel de Ruyter, attacked the 
slaving stations in West Africa. Naval blockades 
by the Dutch and their French allies in the eastern 
Caribbean disrupted the export of sugar to England; 
even Barbados, far to the east, could not get her 
sugar away. 

The West Indian islands, especially the Leewards, 
were heavily involved in the fighting. After failing 
to capture Barbados in April 1665, de Ruyter 
turned against the Leewards and captured sixteen 
English ships. The French harassed the English, 
and the Caribs of Dominica took advantage of 
English difficulties to launch many attacks on the 
Leewards. The French captured St Kitts, Antigua 
and Montserrat, but Nevis stayed in English hands. 
The English won back Antigua and Montserrat, 
but the French kept St Kitts. Even when they were 
required to hand back the English half of St Kitts 
by the Treaty of Breda they made excuses not to, 
for example, offering to exchange it for Grenada. 
Eventually the English fully recovered their half in 
July 1671. 

Both Barbados and Jamaica felt threatened. To 
forestall an expected Dutch invasion of Jamaica, 
the Governor sent the Port Royal buccaneers to 
capture Tobago, St Eustatius and Saba in 1666. The 
Dutch recaptured these islands in 1667 and retali- 
ated further by capturing Surinam which was a 
prosperous sugar colony. 

In the Treaty of Breda, 1667, which ended the 
war, the English, Dutch and French handed back 
each others’ colonies, except for Surinam which 
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Map 19 Early French settlement in St Domingue 


remained Dutch in exchange for New York which 
became English. 


The Third Dutch War 


In the Third Dutch War, 1672 to 1678, the French 
changed sides and allied themselves with the 
English. The English again had their supply of slaves 
cut and the Royal African Company (see chapter 
12) suffered losses. However, the English realised 
that the Dutch were no longer their main rivals and 
they concluded a separate peace in 1674. They gave 
back Tobago which they had captured in 1672, but 
at the request of the Dutch held on to St Eustatius, 
Saba and Tortola to protect them from the French. 

The French proved too strong for the Dutch 
and they recaptured Cayenne (which had been 
captured in 1667 by the English) and devastated 
Tobago. The French navy forced the Dutch into a 
minor role in the Caribbean by 1674 and ended the 
Dutch domination of trade. The Peace of Nijmegen, 
1678, marked the end of the Dutch Wars and the 
beginning of the English and French struggle for 
supremacy in the eighteenth century. 


The great age of the French buccaneers, 
1678-1685 


Louis XIV of France, having failed to secure 
Spanish recognition of his claim to St Domingue 
in the Peace of Nijmegen in 1678, issued letters of 
marque to the Tortuga buccaneers to attack Spanish 
possessions in the Caribbean. Most of the famous 
French buccaneering raids took place in this period. 
In 1678 buccaneers raided the Gulf of Maracaibo. 
In 1679 others under the Marquis de Maintenon 
plundered the pearl fisheries of Margarita and even 
raided Trinidad. De Maintenon became the largest 
plantation owner in Martinique from his bucca- 
neering profits. 

The greatest buccaneering raid ofall was carried out 
in 1683 against Vera Cruz. The loot was considerable. 
This raid was the culmination of Franco-Spanish 
hostility in the Caribbean, with the exception of a 
raid on Campeche in Mexico in 1685. 

In the Truce of Regensburg, 1685, the French 
promised to stop buccaneering in return for 
Spanish recognition of St Domingue. By now the 
buccaneers were an embarrassment to Louis. The 
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A naval battle of the Dutch Wars (1652-1678) 


first Governor in St Domingue to try to stop bucca- 
neering, Jean-Paul Tarin de Cussy, was not success- 
ful, but his successor Jean du Casse, appointed in 
1691, managed to end buccaneering from Tortuga. 
The buccaneers respected du Casse and he had a 
policy which offered them an attractive alternative. 
During the war with England and Spain, which had 
begun in 1689, Du Casse led the French buccaneers 
against Jamaica and Cartagena. When peace was 
made in the Treaty of Ryswick in 1697, du Casse was 
able to persuade the buccaneers to settle down to a 
peaceful life as planters in St Domingue. The era of 
buccaneering was at an end. 


The end of buccaneering 


Spanish naval power in the Caribbean was first 
broken by the Dutch. The French became the 
strongest power after 1670, after having wrested 
supremacy from the Dutch. The activities of the 
English and French buccaneers in the second half 
of the seventeenth century showed how weak Spain 
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PEARL FISHING 


Fishing for pearls in the Caribbean has only 
ever been of any consequence around the 
islands of Margarita and Cubagua off the coast 
of Venezuela. The Amerindians were fishing 
for pearls there long before the arrival of the 
Europeans, but it was not until after this 
activity was discovered during Columbus’s third 
voyage that it was turned into an industry. The 
Cubagua oyster beds began to be exploited in 
1499 and for the next thirty years or more the 


revenue from the pearl trade probably exceeded 
that from all the precious metals mined in the 
New World. The Spanish used both Amerindian 
and African slaves as divers. 


The centre of the industry moved to Margarita 
after 1535, and the greed of the Spanish had 
caused the supply from around both islands to 
be largely exhausted by the end of the sixteenth 
century. The industry ended altogether after the 
attack by French buccaneers in 1679. 


had become. With some organisation and official 
backing, and operating out of only two bases, the 
buccaneers had the Spanish islands and mainland 
ports at their mercy. But towards the end of the 
century the activities of the buccaneers became 
counter-productive. They impeded the develop- 
ment of Jamaica and St Domingue as plantation 
colonies, and caused too much disruption to trade 
throughout the region. The English and French 
ended buccaneering when they did because it had 
become incompatible with the economic develop- 
ment of their West Indian colonies. 


The logwood cutters 


After the signing of the Treaty of Madrid in 1670, 
many of the buccaneers who had based themselves 
inside the Yucatan barrier reef in settlements along 
the coast had turned to wood-cutting for a living. 
Their main activity was in felling and shipping 
logwood, which was in great demand in Europe for 
the dyeing industry. 

In this way they brought about the beginnings of 
the Honduras Settlement, which eventually would 
become the colony of British Honduras. Their 
presence was greatly resented by the Spanish, who 


refused to recognise any English right to a colony 
on the mainland of Central America. Although 
there were repeated Spanish attacks on the logwood 
cutters’ settlements none was ever strong enough to 
do more than hamper and delay the foundation of 
such a colony. 


The Bahamas - the pirates’ republic 


The Carolina Proprietors who had been granted the 
Bahamas in 1670 showed little interest in settling 
the islands or in providing a proper government. As 
a result the buccaneers who had based themselves 
in the Bahamas continued to operate with some 
protection from the law, using letters of marque, 
until the signing of the Treaty of Ryswick in 1697. 
After that date their activities were considered to 
be those of pirates, and subject to the laws of any 
nation whose ships they attacked. Nassau, on New 
Providence, was soon renowned as a haven for 
pirates, and the whole of the Bahamas acquired 
an evil reputation as a ‘pirates’ republic. This 
situation lasted until 1718, when Woodes Rogers 
was appointed as governor with the suppression of 
piracy as his first and main concern. 
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Slaves at work in the sugar fields 
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The Sugar Revolution 


In the seventeenth century both in the English and 
to a lesser extent in the French islands, a change 
occurred in the basic cash crop. This change was 
so rapid and far-reaching that ‘revolutionary’ is a 
fitting word to describe it. It ranks in importance 
with emancipation, for the sugar revolution 
changed the Lesser Antilles completely. It was not 
just that sugar replaced tobacco as the chief crop: 
the population changed from white to black; the 
size of landholdings changed; and eventually the 
West Indies became ‘the cockpit of Europe’ The list 
of changes the sugar revolution brought is almost 
inexhaustible. 

The sugar revolution is most clearly demonstrat- 
ed in the history of Barbados where it occurred in 
roughly one decade, 1640 to 1650. It was not quite 
so rapid in the other islands. For example, Jamaica 
changed to sugar slowly and less completely at a 
much later date. However, in each island ‘revolution 
can be used to denote the startling economic, social 
and political changes that occurred. 


Causes of the sugar revolution 


Fall in West Indian tobacco prices 


The forces which brought about the change from 
tobacco to sugar all came together about 1640. 
Tobacco, the crop on which the economy of the 
Lesser Antilles was founded, started to decline as a 
result of competition from Virginia tobacco. In 1613 
John Rolfe had introduced tobacco to Virginia, the 
earliest of the North American colonies. A variety 
imported from Trinidad proved very satisfactory. 
It is ironic that a variety from the West Indies should 
be the source of the decline of the West Indian 
tobacco crop! By 1627 Virginia was able to ship nearly 
500 000 Ibs (226 800 kg) of tobacco to England in 
one year. In 1628 the total for St Kitts and Barbados 
was only 100 000 Ibs (45 360 kg). Virginia not only 


had the advantage of size, enabling individual plots 
to be of about 50 acres (20 ha) compared with about 
10 acres (4 ha) in the West Indies, but also of quality. 
As the demand for tobacco in England increased, 
Virginia was able to meet it easily, but the demand 
for West Indian tobacco fell because expansion of 
output was not so rapid and the quality was inferior. 
Competition also came from the Dutch trading 
tobacco at Araya in Venezuela, and later at Curacao. 
Consequently the price of West Indian tobacco fell 
and many small farmers went out of production. 
Sugar came along at the right time to take the place 
of tobacco. 

Another market force at work was the rising 
demand for sugar in Europe. After the colonisation 
of India and the Far East, coffee and tea were 
becoming increasingly popular in Europe and hence 
the demand for sugar as a sweetener for these drinks. 
People in Northern Europe had managed without 
sugar before the colonisation of tropical lands, 


SUGAR 


Sugar has been used as food for about the last 
ten thousand years, a method of extracting juice 
from the cane stems having been discovered in 
India in about 8000 BCE. Sugar-cane was brought 
to the lands of the eastern Mediterranean by the 
Persians, and eventually from there to Europe by 
the Arabs. To Europeans in the Middle Ages sugar 
(the word comes from the Hindi sarkara via the 
Arab sukkar) was an exotic condiment on a par 
with the spices obtained from south-east Asia. 
Its popularity in Europe by the beginning of the 
sixteenth century was such that sugar-cane was 
amongst the earliest crops transplanted to the 
New World after 1492. Sugar then became the 
one Caribbean product which could compete as 
a high-value condiment with those of the east, 
and was soon turned into the most important 
item of transatlantic trade. Unfortunately, the 
rise of this trade also brought about that most 
infamous of all maritime commercial activities, 
the slave trade. Such is the demand for sugar 
today that it is the world’s biggest food product. 
The Caribbean region, as defined in this book, 
now produces less than five per cent of the global 
consumption of nearly 150 million tons a year. 


though it had been known in the Mediterranean 
lands. Sugar had to be grown in a tropical or sub- 
tropical climate and the West Indian islands were 
favourably situated for its growth. A transatlantic 
voyage made the West Indies accessible to the 
European market. This journey was much easier 
than that which brought coffee, tea and spices to the 
European market. 

Chance also played a part. The Dutch and the 
Portuguese were fighting for Brazil between 1624 and 
1654, and when the Dutch were winning, at least in 
Northern Brazil, they shipped Portuguese prisoners 
of war north to the islands to be sold as slaves. In 
1643 a Dutch ship brought fifty Portuguese slaves 
to Barbados. They were freed because the enslaving 
of Christians was not tolerated, but Barbados 
had fifty labourers experienced in the growing of 
sugar available. Then, when the Portuguese started 
winning back Northern Brazil from the Dutch, the 
Dutch came to the islands of the eastern Caribbean 
as refugees, bringing with them their expertise in 
sugar production. 


Part played by the Dutch in the sugar 
revolution 


The Dutch contribution was so great that we can 
say they made the change possible. About 1640 
the Dutch were easily the greatest traders in the 
Caribbean Region, almost having a monopoly of the 
carrying trade. The Dutch traders and captains were 
looking for ways by which to increase their trade 
and they saw that encouraging the planting of sugar 
was a great opportunity. 

Sugar needed capital which the small planters of 
the eastern Caribbean did not have, but the Dutch 
came to the rescue by supplying credit. A Dutch 
merchant would put up the capital on the security 
of the crop. In this way many planters started. The 
Dutch took over the export and sale of the crop in 
return for providing the initial capital. 

Not only highly specialised labour, but also the 
ordinary manual labour was provided by the Dutch 
as the slave trade was in their hands. The Dutch 
brought slaves from West Africa to the West Indies 
at the rate of about 3000 per year. It has been said 
that the Dutch made the West Indies black. At least 
they started off the process which led to a decline 
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in the white population and a meteoric rise in the 
black. 

England could not have provided these essentials 
for the development of the sugar industry. In any 
case the English system was not one of supporting 
the West Indian colonies through a wealthy 
company or through the government. Colonies and 
their plantations were individual enterprises which 
were expected to manage on their own. 


Results of the change in land use 


Land tenure 


Tobacco had been grown by small planters on 
smallholdings of between 5 and 30 acres (2-12 ha). 
One man could manage all the processes of manu- 
facturing tobacco by himself. Sometimes the plan- 
tation was worked by a white indentured servant, 
sometimes by the owner assisted by a white inden- 
tured servant or a black slave. There were some 5000 
slaves in Barbados by 1645. 

In that same year there were probably about 
5000 smallholdings on the island, owned among a 
total white population of about 18 500. Only about 
half the island’s 166 square miles (430 sq km) had 
been cleared by this time, and the average size of a 
smallholding was probably less than 10 acres (4 ha). 
This amount of land under tobacco was just about 
enough to maintain the owner and his family, but in 
1645 the change was beginning to be felt. The price 
of tobacco was falling and 10 acres was no longer 
enough to ensure a reasonable livelihood. 

The smallholders did not have enough capital to 
buy land so that they could grow sugar. They often 
moved to other islands looking for a new start with 
a bigger holding and a better life. Some returned to 
England. The indentured servants could no longer 
be supported. Population pressure was giving rise 
to the situation where there were too many mouths 
to feed in Barbados, and the black slave, being 
essential on the sugar plantation, came before the 
white servant who could be sacrificed. Many of the 
indentured servants ran away to become buccaneers, 
or hid themselves in other islands to avoid the law. 
Some were recruited into the army, for example 
Cromwell’s army of 1655, or the navy. Thus land 
became available for large sugar plantations in 
Barbados and the other islands. 
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Sugar could only be grown economically on 
large estates. Therefore the landholdings increased 
in size, and previous smallholdings were grouped 
together into large estates under the ownership of 
a rich planter, or a partnership of two planters, or 
a planter whose credit-rating was good enough for 
the Dutch to supply him with machinery and slaves. 
In Barbados the landholdings tended to be smaller 
than those on the other islands. After the change 
to sugar, the average holding was about 150 acres 
(60 ha). A few were 500 acres (200 ha) which would 
be a very prosperous holding in Barbados. Under 
150 acres the owner would be struggling to make 
a profit. This was because a sugar estate had to be 
self-contained in those days; that is, it had to supply 
itself with all its needs, or nearly all. About half the 
area was under sugar, a sixth would be pasture for 
cattle to supply meat and milk, another sixth for 
arable land for potatoes, corn, bananas, cassava, 
vegetables and fruit, and the remainder would be 
under woodland for timber for the buildings and 
the firewood for the boiling house. Any other land 
on the estate would be used for tobacco, cotton or 
other crops. 

On other islands the increase in size of landhold- 
ings before and after the sugar revolution was 
greater, but over the whole of the island the trend 
was not so complete; that is, not such a high per- 
centage of holdings changed in the way that those of 
Barbados did, especially in the French islands, where 
some smallholdings remained. Landholdings in 
the Leeward Islands were comparable to Barbados, 
perhaps slightly larger. In Jamaica landholdings 
were considerably larger. In the seventeenth century 
the average estate in Jamaica was about 300 acres 
(120 ha), but there were some very large estates of 
over 5000 acres (2000 ha). In Barbados there was 
not as much wasteland as in the other islands. The 
soil was fertile and there were no mountains which 
decreased the productive acreage of islands like St 
Kitts and Montserrat However, the intense planting 
that was practised in Barbados and Antigua brought 
problems of soil exhaustion. 

In the seventeenth century the size of landhold- 
ings in the French islands remained small and they 
continued to produce tobacco. In the next century 
when the sugar revolution escalated, the process 
of change to large sugar estates was completed. 


The estates in Guadeloupe, Martinique and St 
Domingue were on average much larger than those 
in the English islands. The number of landholdings 
was considerably less, and they were not planted so 
intensively with sugar. Therefore there was not the 
problem of soil exhaustion. 


The price of land 


Under the impact of the sugar revolution the price 
of land leapt up, in some parts of Barbados by a 
much as thirty times. For example, a parcel of land 
of about 10 acres had been sold for £25 in 1630, 
which gives an average price of under £3 an acre. 
In 1648, when the sugar revolution was almost com- 
plete in Barbados, land was over £30 an acre. Taking 
150 acres (60 ha) to be the minimum land required 
for a sugar estate, the total capital for just the land 
would be well over £4000, obviously beyond the 
reach of a smallholder. In 1648 a planter named 
Thomas Modyford bought a 500-acre estate as a 
going concern for £14 000 (he had a half-share in it 
at £7000) and we can guess at the value of the land 
being £10 000 or £20 an acre (£50 per ha). 


Population changes 


The sugar revolution brought about a change in 
the size and composition of the population of 
each island. In nearly every case the white section 
of the population declined, as smallholders and 
indentured servants working side by side on small 
plots were replaced by a relatively small number of 
wealthy landowners employing white servants in 
certain jobs on large plantations. At the same time, 
as the owners of these plantations imported more 
and more slaves to form the labour force, so the 
black population increased. 

The planter governments of the English islands 
tried not to let the black-to-white ratio exceed ten 
to one, but this became increasingly difficult to 
maintain as the years went by. The displaced white 
smallholders who lost their land in the sugar revo- 
lution refused to become wage labourers, working 
alongside slaves on the sugar estates. Some migrat- 
ed to other islands, but the same revolution took 
place in these islands too. Some, like Henry 
Morgan, who began life as an indentured servant 
in Barbados, became buccaneers, while many gave 


up and returned to England. Gradually the white 
population dwindled proportionally everywhere, 
and a new picture of West Indian society emerged. 
In its earliest form this, the sugar society, consisted 
of a small white elite and a mass of black slaves. 

The change which took place in the make-up of 
the population of each English island, between the 
beginning of the sugar revolution and the middle 
of the eighteenth century, can best be seen from the 
following table (all figures are approximate): 


Year White Black Total 
Barbados 

1645 18 000 5 500 23 500 
1660 20 000 30 000 50 000 
1690 20 000 60 000 80 000 
1712 12 500 52 500 65 000 
1748 15 000 68 000 83 000 
Jamaica 

1658 4500 1500 6 000 
1675 8 500 9 500 18 000 
1698 7 500 40 000 47 500 
1722 7 000 80 000 87 000 
1746 10 000 112 500 122 500 
St Kitts 

1665 7 000 3 000 10 000 
1678 2 000 2 000 4 000 
1708 1500 3 000 4500 
1724 4 000 11 500 15 500 
1744 3 000 19 000 22 000 
Nevis 

1665 3 000 1 000 4 000 
1708 1500 3 500 5 000 
1724 1 000 6 000 7 000 
1745 1 000 6 500 7 500 
Antigua 

1665 1 000 500 1500 
1678 2 500 3 000 5 500 
1708 3 000 13 000 16 000 
1724 5 000 20 000 25 000 
1744 3 500 28 000 31 500 
Montserrat 

1672 1 000 500 1500 
1708 1500 3 500 5 000 
1724 1 000 4500 5 500 
1744 1 000 6 000 7 000 
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Sugar in other parts of the Caribbean 
Region 
The Guianas 


Sugar had been grown in the Dutch colony which 
had been established around the mouth of the 
Essequibo River since the 1630s, but not in any great 
quantity. The sugar revolution reached there and the 
other Dutch colonies in 1656, the year in which all 
the Guiana coast was thrown open to settlers. The 
colony on the Pomeroon and Moruka rivers, which 
had been given the name of ‘Nova Zeelandia, soon 
outstripped all the others in sugar production. The 
labour needed on the new plantations was provided 
by the slaves who began to be imported in large 
numbers from 1657 onwards. 

The output of ‘Nova Zeelandia was itself soon 
surpassed by that of the English colony of Surinam 
to the east. Surinam was captured by the Dutch in 
February in 1667, and retained by them under the 


terms of the Treaty of Breda signed later the same 
year. From then on sugar was just as important to 
the Dutch in the Guianas as it was to the English and 
French in the West Indian islands. 


The French islands 


The sugar revolution in Martinique and Guadeloupe 
took place over a longer period of time than in the 
English islands. It began in about 1670, but was 
not completed for another century. The two factors 
which account for this were the size of the islands, 
and the continuation of the growing of large amounts 
of tobacco. The large size of the islands meant that 
not only was more land available for poor whites, 
but it was cheaper in price. Even after sugar became 
the main crop the white smallholders stayed on. 
There was also difficulty in obtaining the supply of 
slaves necessary to develop the plantation system 
more rapidly. 
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In both Martinique and Guadeloupe the white 
population actually increased during the sugar 
revolution. By 1750 the ratio of black to white in the 
population of both islands was around six to one. 
Guadeloupe had 14 000 whites and 84 000 slaves, 
while Martinique had just under 12 000 whites and 
71 000 slaves. 

St Dominigue, which was not universally recog- 
nised as being French until 1697, was a sugar colony 
from the start. By 1701 clearing was well under way 
and some 35 sugar mills were in operation. By 1750 
it had a population of well over 32 000 whites and a 
quarter of a million slaves. 


Other effects of the sugar revolution 


Monoculture 


In the English islands the sugar revolution led to 
monoculture, the concentration on the cultivation 
of a single crop. This was a dangerous foundation 
for their economies, and would eventually lead to 
much distress. 

Under the Old Colonial System (see Chapter 8) the 
islands were given a guaranteed market in England. 
Free trade was not an issue during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. As the profit that could 
be made from sugar during the early years of the 
revolution was so high, planters in Barbados and the 
Leeward Islands could think of very little else. Their 
attention was turned to growing as much sugar as 
possible, to the neglect of nearly all other crops. 

By 1660 Barbados was almost exclusively a sugar 
island, producing up to 15 000 tons a year from 
over 300 plantations. The demand for tobacco had 
declined so much that it was no longer possible to 
make a living from growing it. This concentration 
on sugar soon resulted in the island being unable 
to grow enough food to feed its rising population. 
This in turn caused Barbados to begin relying on 
imported foodstuffs such as dried fish, wheat and 
meat from the North American colonies. These 
supplies were assured in peacetime, or while the 
English navy retained command of the sea in 
wartime, but at any other time the island was in a 
precarious position. During the eighteenth century 
this led to many slaves dying from under-nourish- 
ment or starvation. This shift to monoculture was 


soon followed in the Leeward Islands, and with very 
much the same results as experienced in Barbados. 

Jamaica did not pass so quickly or so completely 
to monoculture, but even so the economy of the 
island was dominated by sugar by the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Fortunately Jamaica was able 
to produce much of its own food, and never had to 
rely on imported foodstuffs to the same extent as 
islands such as Antigua and Barbados. 

In Martinique and Guadeloupe food production 
and the adoption of native foodstuffs by the settlers 
had been encouraged from the beginning of their 
colonisation. As a result sugar was never allowed to 
dominate the economy of either island to the same 
extent as in the English islands. St Domingue, like 
Jamaica, was big enough to grow both large amounts 
of sugar and sufficient food for its labour force. 


The Social Organisation of Caribbean Slave Society 


White: 

People born in Europe, or in the West Indies of 
European parents. In possession of all political 
power. In control of most of the land. Owners of 
nearly all buildings, transport, livestock, machinery, 
as well as the majority of the rest of the population. 
Opposed to sharing power with the free, non-white 
section of the population. Constantly in fear of a 
slave uprising. 


Coloured: 


People of mixed European and African 
parentage born in the West Indies. Separated 
from the whites by law. No political power. 

In control of a very limited amount of land. 
Owners of only a modest amount of property, 
together with a few slaves. Unconcerned with 
the life of the slaves. Constantly struggling to 


achieve equality with the whites. 


People born in Africa, or of African parents 
in the West Indies. Separated from the 
whites and coloureds by law. No political 
power. No legal rights. Constantly 
resisting their condition. 
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A stratified society 


Society changed from being over 90 per cent free 
before the sugar revolution to being over 90 per cent 
slave after it. ‘Free’ meant ‘white’ and ‘slave’ meant 
‘black. There were divisions within the two groups, 
but these were unimportant compared with the 
cleavage of society into slave and free, or black and 
white. 

Social divisions amongst slaves were largely 
based on occupation: ‘domestic’ ‘artisan, ‘factor; 
‘field. Other criteria could not be used. Divisions 
could not be based on economics because a slave 
was not allowed property; nor on educational 
attainment because education was denied to a 
slave; nor on tribe or family because of deliberate 
attempts by slave-owners to destroy family ties and 
tribal identity. Social divisions amongst whites were 
clear, as they could be based on wealth, education or 
family background. 

Due to the fear bred by a slave society, these divi- 
sions disappeared in a confrontation between slave 


THE CODRINGTON FAMILY 


Christopher Codrington (c1600-1656), who 
belonged to a distinguished English family, 
was one of the earliest settlers in Barbados. 
He arrived there in 1627 and by the time 
of his death had acquired a sizeable estate. 
His son, the second Christopher Codrington 
(1640-1698) added to the family fortunes by 
buying land in Antigua and taking out a lease 
on the entire island of Barbuda. He was deputy 
governor of Barbados from 1669 to 1672 and 
governor of the Leeward Islands from 1689 
until his death. His son, the third Christopher 
Codrington (1668-1710), who also served as 
governor of the Leeward Islands from 1699 to 
1703, was able to buy the large country estate 
of Dodington Park in England. On his death he 
bequeathed most of his Barbados property to 
the Society for the Propogation of the Gospel 
to found what became Codrington College. He 
had no direct descendants, but a succession 
of absentee landlords, bearing the name 
Codrington and living at Dodington, remained 
connected with Barbados, Antigua and Barbuda 
until well into the twentieth century. 
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and free. Poor whites identified themselves with 
rich planters by the bond of colour, and all slaves 
were united by the common bond of slavery. 

There was absolutely no social mobility between 
black and white. A black could never enter the white 
man’s world, not because he was not free, since 
some blacks did become free, but because of his 
colour. A free, coloured person of whatever racial 
mixture or economic status could never move in a 
white society. In this society a poor white, poverty- 
stricken and illiterate, considered himself superior 
to any coloured person however rich and well 
educated, because of the colour of his skin. 

Thus the sugar revolution brought about the 
great cleavage in West Indian society into black and 
white, and the great evils of racial prejudice which 
survive in the twenty-first century. ‘Free’ and ‘slave’ 
were legal distinctions; ‘white’ and ‘black’ became 
social distinctions. 


Absenteeism 


The sugar revolution was also responsible for the 
introduction of the practice of absenteeism into 
West Indian life. Such were the profits from sugar 
in the seventeenth century and the first half of the 
eighteenth century that many of the richer planters 
were able to return to England, set up residence 
there, and live off the proceeds of their West Indian 
estates. Absenteeism was mainly, although not 
entirely, a feature of the English islands. It was the 
result of a number of factors, some tending to push a 
successful planter out of the West Indies, and others 
to pull him back to England. 

There were four main ‘push’ factors. As the causes 
of diseases like malaria and yellow fever were not 
understood, it was widely believed that the West 
Indian climate was unhealthy. Living close to slaves 
presented the planters with many moral difficulties, 
and gave them an insecure place in an unbalanced 
society. There was a pronounced lack of any cultural 
life, and finally there were no educational facilities 
for the planters’ children. 

A man with money found it easy to move upwards 
in English society in the eighteenth century, and 
so the quest for status became an important ‘pull 
factor. The other was the discovery that a rich 
planter who lived in England could make himself 


Codrington College in Barbados 


even wealthier by acting as a commission agent 
for those who remained in the West Indies, or by 
setting up as a merchant in a seaport that handled 
West Indian trade. 

There are arguments for and against absenteeism. 
It increased the strength of the sugar lobby in 
England. By the middle of the eighteenth century 
absentee planters controlled some fifty seats in the 
House of Commons, either by direct representation 
or through patronage. Through this lobby they 
pressed the government for naval protection of the 
islands and of the West Indian trade, and for the 
maintenance of high sugar prices. 

On the other hand absenteeism led to misman- 
agement of the sugar estates and the eventual 
decline in their value. Without the owner present, 


and his affairs left in the hands of an agent, called an 
attorney, it was unusual for an estate not to decline 
in efficiency, and the system was open to great abuse 
and corruption. 

The overall effect of absenteeism on West Indian 
life was disastrous. It sowed the seeds of the 
destruction of the plantation system. At the same 
time it drained the islands of the wealth which could 
have gone to assisting their agricultural, economic 
and social development. Absenteeism also increased 
the imbalance between the black and white sections 
of the population, and brought about further social 
instability. This in turn increased the chances of the 
thing the white population feared most - a slave 
rebellion. 
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Harewood House, England, built by the Lascelles family who owned sugar plantations in the West Indies 
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A slave coffle in West Africa 


African Slavery 


The labour problem created by the sugar 
revolution 


The most important result of the sugar revolution 
for the West Indies, West Africa and the world was 
the development of African slavery. The change 
from tobacco to sugar caused a labour problem. 
Sugar cultivation and manufacture needed a vast 
amount of unskilled manual labour which could 
not be provided by the existing population of the 
West Indies. 

The Spaniards had tried to use Indians either as 
slaves or under the system of encomienda but the 
Taino had died quickly under a system of forced 
labour. From Christopher Columbus onwards, the 
Spaniards wanted to use Caribs as slaves, but resis- 
tance was so fierce that it was impossible to rely on 
them as a labour force. Moreover they were scat- 
tered and their numbers were small in the eastern 
Caribbean. The largest source for Carib slaves would 
have been the coast of South America but, with the 
arrival of the Spaniards, the Indians retreated into the 
interior. Slave-raiding in the forests of the Guianas 
and Venezuela would have been a difficult operation 
which the Spaniards did not even contemplate. 

The English, French and Dutch did not consider 
Indian slavery an answer to the problem. By then, 
the Taino were almost extinct, and although they did 
use Carib slaves (and Arawaks from the mainland 
in raising subsistence crops); these were chiefly 
women slaves about the house. For sugar cultivation 
large numbers of labourers, capable of carrying out 
prolonged heavy work, were needed. 

The next possibility considered was indentured 
European labour. The Spanish refused to undertake 
hard manual work in the tropics, mostly for reasons 
of pride, but this did not apply to other Europeans. 
Both English and French indentured servants came 
to the West Indies in large numbers. By the terms of 
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his contract each had to work for four to five years 
as a virtual slave, before receiving his freedom and 
a small sum of money. After that he could either 
return home or become a settler in his own right. 
Many died before completion of the contract, but 
this was due to disease, under-nourishment or ill 
treatment rather than to an inability to do hard 
work in tropical heat. 

However, the indenture system could not provide 
the large, permanent labour force needed for the 
production of sugar. Very few Europeans, however 
poor, were willing to enter into a contract to provide 
the heavy manual labour on a sugar plantation. But 
even if this had not been so, the recruitment of 
replacements could never have kept up with the 
demand. An ever increasing amount of labour was 
needed as more and more land was cleared to form 
sugar plantations, and losses due to disease and ill 
treatment could only have risen as a result. 

The solution to the problem was found in West 
Africa, which was much nearer to the Caribbean 
than Europe. In West Africa men and women who 
were accustomed to agricultural labour in a tropi- 
cal climate were available in huge numbers, and 
could be transported cheaply across the Atlantic. 
Unfortunately, as they showed no interest in 
migrating they could be obtained only by using 
force. This in turn could be justified only through 
the revival in the West Indies of a form of labour 
exploitation which had long ceased among the 
inhabitants of the countries of Western Europe. 
Manual labour on sugar plantations there became 
the lot of many West Africans as chattel slaves. 


Slavery in the ancient and medieval worlds 


The institution of slavery has a very long and 
disgraceful history, and has existed in all human 
communities where physical work on the land was 
needed. It was widespread in most ancient societies, 
including those of Egypt, China, India, Peru and 
Mexico, and was the mainstay of the Greek and 
Roman civilisations. The word ‘slave’ is derived from 
the Latin sclavus, the name given to the inhabitants 
of Eastern Europe - the Slavs - after they had been 
conquered and taken into servitude by the Romans. 

In Europe the English, French, Germans, Spanish 
and Russians all employed forced labour among 
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sections of their own societies at one time or another. 
By the time of Columbus this had ended everywhere 
in Europe except in Russia, where perhaps 10 per 
cent of the population were still serfs. 

All the world’s great religions have supported 
slavery in the past, and at the time of the European 
discovery of the New World it was sanctioned by 
both Christianity and Islam. This was rationalised 
within the Christian Church by arguing that 
Christianity was so superior to paganism that it 
was in the pagan slave's best interest to become the 
property of a Christian master. 


Slavery in West Africa 


Slavery in pre-European times 


Slavery existed in West Africa long before the arrival 
of Europeans. Slavery for debt, as a punishment for 
crime, for sacrifice purposes, and in certain forms 
of marriage, were all long established. Enemies 
taken as prisoners of war, if not sacrificed, were 
also made into slaves. The trade in slaves also began 
centuries before the arrival of Europeans. It followed 
the southward spread of Islam into Africa in the 
eleventh century, and resulted in vast numbers of 
West Africans being seized and marched across the 
Sahara into slavery. 

Slaves in general were a major form of wealth, to 
be used on the land or as soldiers. Whether a slave 
belonged to another African in West Africa, or to 
an Arab in North Africa, he was not automatically 
destined to remain at the bottom of an inflexible 
racial hierarchy. Nor was it assumed that his descen- 
dants would remain slaves through successive 
generations. These were conditions which would not 
apply to those slaves taken later to the New World. 


The Sudanic empires and the trans-Saharan 
trade 


Between 1000 and 1500 CE Islam spread from 
the southern shores of the Mediterranean into the 
Sudanic Belt, that region of Africa which lies to the 
south of the Sahara Desert between Senegal and the 
River Nile. Muslim traders carried luxury goods and 
salt across the desert to exchange for gold and slaves. 
This trade eventually brought about the creation of 
major West African states, of which the greatest were 
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created by the Mande-speaking peoples who lived 
just to the north of the headwaters of the Senegal 
and Niger rivers. 

The kingdom of Ghana (not to be confused with 
the modern Republic of Ghana), which had come 
into being around 850CE, was succeeded by the Mali 
empire in 1240. This was founded by the Malinke 
group of the Mande, and eventually stretched from 
the Atlantic as far as the great bend of the Niger over 
a thousand miles to the east. Its ruler converted to 
Islam and Mali soon developed into the leading 
state of the Sudanic Belt. 

The Mali Empire lasted until the end of the 
fifteenth century, when it was taken over by that 
of the Songhay, centred on the Niger river towns 
of Timbuktu and Gao. The Songhay empire was 
less extensive and shorter-lived. It collapsed after 
being invaded by Moroccan forces, aided by desert 
Tuaregs, in 1591. 

These empires of the western part of the Sudanic 
Belt arose too early to have any part in the trans- 
atlantic slave trade, but they were of the greatest 
importance in the development of West Africa. 
From them Islam was carried into the forest zone 
to the south, where it competed with the tribal 
religions and eventually came into conflict with 
Christianity. They also played a large part in the rise 
of a series of states in the region to the south of the 
Niger, and it was with the rulers of these states that 
the Europeans had to negotiate for the slaves they 
wanted for the West Indian plantations. 


The forest states 


By the end of the fifteenth century four states had 
emerged in the forests to the west of the delta of the 
River Niger, as a result of contact with the Sudanic 
empires to the north. These were Benin and Oyo, 
in what today is the south-western part of Nigeria; 
Dahomey, in the south of the present Republic of 
Benin; and Asante, in what is now the southern part 
of Ghana. All four were to become major suppliers 
of slaves to the New World. 


Oyo 
Oyo was the most important and authoritative of the 


early Yoruba-speaking kingdoms. It was centred on 
the inland towns of Oyo and Ife. The king or alafin 
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lived in Oyo town, and was obliged to commit ritual 
suicide if his subjects became dissatisfied with his 
rule. The kingdom's spiritual leader, called the oni, 
lived at Ife. This was an older town than Oyo and 
had been renowned since the thirteenth century for 
its metal and glass industries, and for the production 
of naturalistic terracotta and bronze sculpture. An 
early mythical king named Shango was at the centre 
of the Oyo form of ancestor worship. 


Benin 


The kingdom of Benin, which was to the east of 
Oyo, was centred on the inland city of Benin. The 
king, who was called the oba, ruled as the supreme 
political, judicial, economic and spiritual authority. 
He and his ancestors were the objects of the principal 
state cults, and their worship involved a great deal 
of human sacrifice. The carved ivory, iron work and 
bronze busts produced in Benin are ranked amongst 
the finest art of the whole of Africa. 


Dahomey 


Dahomey was a state which arose out of two smaller 
kingdoms inhabited by Fon-speaking people. It was 
centred on the inland town of Abomey nearly 200 
miles (320 km) to the west of Ife. It was initially a 
tributary of the kingdom of Oyo. At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century it expanded to the sea and 
became a power in its own right. The king was also 
the head of the priesthood. The state was notorious 
for what were known as the Dahomey ‘customs’ 
which took place twice a year and on the death of 
a king, and which involved much human sacrifice. 
Dahomey was also renowned for training women as 
soldiers, and the use of ‘Amazor’ armies in battle. 


The Asante kingdom 


The Asante kingdom was the last and greatest of 
the states founded by the Akan-speaking people 
who lived some 200 miles (320 km) or more to 
the west of Dahomey. It emerged at the end of the 
seventeenth century as a union of all these states, 
centred on the town of Kumasi about 125 miles 
(200 km) from the sea. The states forming the union 
were linked by a common religious bond which was 
made visible in the famous “Golden Stool. This had 
been introduced by Osei Tutu, the first ruler, who 


Benin carving 


was called the Asantehene, with the help of his chief 
priest or okomfo, and was consecrated as a collective 
shrine for the ancestral spirits of the entire nation. 


West African society in the fifteenth 
century 


At the time of the Portuguese exploration of the 
coast the basic settlement throughout West Africa 


The court of the king of Dahomey c.1780 
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was a walled town, with anything between several 
hundred and many thousands of inhabitants. Each 
was surrounded by farmland, bush and forest, and 
connected with its neighbours by paths along which 
traders and people with particular occupational 
skills could travel freely. Raiding between towns was 
commonplace. 

Society and culture had developed almost 
entirely on a tribal basis. The basic unit of society 


was the family, which could be either patrilineal or, 
as among the Akan for example, matrilineal. Each 
extended family group lived in one particular part 
of the town, and marriage was prohibited between 
members of the same extended family. As a result 
marriage by exchange between towns was frequent, 
as was the capturing of wives during warfare. The 
conduct of each family was governed by its patriarch 
and his senior relatives. 


THE COWRIE 


Long before the Portuguese arrived in West 
Africa the cowrie shell had become the common 
unit of currency. This is a small, attractive shell 
found only in the Indian Ocean and which by 
the tenth century CE had been adopted as a 
currency throughout India where it was called 
the kauri. When supplies were carried across 
the Sahara in the next century they were prized 
above gold dust, as they were pleasant to see 
and handle, did not wear out and could not be 
faked. The Africans bored and threaded them 
in strings of 40, which Europeans later called 
tockies (from the Portuguese toque). They 
remained in use until well into the nineteenth 
century and vast numbers were needed by the 
European traders to pay for slaves. Called buzios 
by the Portuguese, bougies by the English, and 
bouges by the French they were gathered in the 
Maldive Islands and shipped to Europeas ballast 
before being packed in small barrels to be taken 
to West Africa. In the eighteenth century alone 
some 25 million pounds weight of shells were 
imported. The price of a slave in 1520 was about 
6000 cowries, but it soon began to rise and by 
the 1770s had reached 160,000 cowries. After 
that only part payment in shells was accepted. 


Administration 


The town chief or headman usually came from one 
special family. He was responsible for settling inter- 
family disputes, for allocating farmland, for co- 
ordinating seed-timeand harvesting, for the relations 
with traders and strangers, and for all matters to do 
with raiding, booty and captives. At the same time, 
the headman could not act without first having 
obtained the opinion of the townspeople through a 


Cowrie shell 


council of elders. The chief could increase his power 
by the acquisition and employment of captives, 
particularly if his prisoners were made into soldiers. 
It was those who were most successful in this way 
who eventually ended up creating the mini-states 
out of which the first kingdoms and dynasties arose. 
Once such states had emerged, the town headmen 
formed a council of a higher division, and the 
chiefs of each of those divisions formed a council of 
higher rank, and the highest of these chiefs formed 
the state council under a paramount chief or king. 
But still, at each level, no action was taken without 
first obtaining the agreement of all the people that 
particular council represented. 


Religion 

The religion of the people of West Africa was based 
on ancestor worship. Every family was united in 
the worship of common ancestors, and each tribe 
was united in the common worship of tribal gods 
who were often mythical, divinely sired ancestors. 
In kingdoms such as Benin and Oyo such gods also 
included the immediate ancestors of the kings. There 
was a general belief in an original creator-god, but 
only as a remote being who was largely irrelevant 
to everyday life. The other tribal gods varied in 
importance. Each had a specialised function, but all 
were believed to have responsibility for the fertility 
of their followers. Fetishism, or the harnessing of the 
impersonal forces of the universe by incantations 
and charms, was prevalent everywhere. 
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Art and Industry 


More visual art, almost entirely in the form of 
sculpture, was produced in West Africa than in the 
whole of the rest of the African continent. It was 
largely associated with religion. Carved dance masks 
were an important part of West African art, and were 
nearly always used by secret societies performing 
ritual dances. Such societies were usually concerned 
with initiation ceremonies, but all carried out other 
ritual functions which were considered necessary for 
the well-being of its members, or of an entire tribe. 

The level of skill reached by West Africans in the 
smelting of iron and steel was similar to that which 
had been reached in Europe about two hundred 
years earlier. The copper and iron industries found 
in the far west, in the region between the Senegal and 
Gambia rivers, were probably the most advanced. 
Excellent quality steel was produced, and most 
households had a plentiful supply of metal knives, 
axes, hoes and spears. Because of the large gold 
deposits, particularly in the Asante region, there 
was also a large gold-mining industry. Goldsmiths 
were exceptionally skilful, producing items and 
ornaments of equal quality to anything that could 
be produced in Europe. 

Only in terms of land transport could West 
African society be compared unfavourably with that 
of Europe: wheeled vehicles were unknown, and in 
the forest regions all goods had to be manhandled. 
The horses, donkeys and camels which were used 
further north could not be used anywhere near the 
coast because of their vulnerability to the sleeping 
sickness spread by the tsetse fly. 

A complete commercial infrastructure existed 
throughout each part of the region. The inhabitants 
of the coastal towns and kingdoms traded with 
each other as they did with the towns and states 
of the hinterland. People with occupational skills 
such as smiths and armourers had little difficulty in 
transferring from one part of the region to another. 
Foreign merchants who could bring luxury goods 
from north of the Sahara were often allowed to 
marry and settle into a community. At each new 
place visited by the Portuguese, as they worked their 
way along the coast during the fifteenth century, 
they found a recognisable commercial organisation 
in existence. This was equally capable of distributing 
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the European goods brought by the Portuguese ships 
and of providing the slaves which were required in 
return for the goods. 


J 
THE WEST AFRICAN AGRICULTURAL 
REVOLUTION 


In the early part of the fifteenth century West 
Africans lived on game, fresh water fish, millet 
(which came to be known as Guinea corn), an 
inferior type of yam, spinach leaves and those 
of a few other edible plants and, for those who 
lived along the coast, fish from the sea. When 
the Portuguese arrived during the second half 
of the century they considered the locals to 
be poorly fed and that most of them, unless 
they lived close to the sea, rarely had enough 
to eat. The paucity of foodstuffs alarmed the 
Portuguese and once they began building 
their forts and trading stations they set about 
introducing fruit, vegetables and dependable 
cereal crops. European vegetables were planted, 
along with melons and orange and lemon trees 
from the Mediterranean. Later they also planted 
sugar-cane and, once the route to India had been 
opened up, introduced the banana plant along 
with such trees as the tamarind and coconut. 
Later still, after the transatlantic trade had been 
established, Europeans brought maize, peanuts, 
pineapples, guavas, paw paws and a host of 
other plants and trees from the New World. Asa 
result of all this, by the middle of the eighteenth 
century West Africa had new staple crops witha 
much wider range of agricultural activity, and 
the diet and eating habits of West Africans had 
been transformed. 


How African slavery in the West Indies 
began 


The reasons used to justify using West African 
slaves 


Africans and West Indians of African descent often 
ask why their ancestors, and other people, were 
taken as slaves to the Caribbean. The reasons that 
were used to justify this fall into five categories. 
Physical West Africa was closer to the Caribbean 
than Europe, and the ocean crossing between the 


two was made easy by the trade winds which blew 
from east to west. 

Political During the first two hundred years after 
the European discovery of the New World the early 
modern states of Western Europe were engaged 
in a ruthless struggle for survival. Each needed to 
tap new sources of economic strength, and so it 
was important for those with colonies in the New 
World to develop them as quickly as possible. The 
massive amount of labour required was available in 
West Africa, where slavery had existed for centuries 
before Europeans had arrived. West Africa suffered 
from political fragmentation, and the constant 
warfare which took place between the different 
tribes and kingdoms destroyed any hope of creating 
the regional solidarity which might have prevented 
slave exports. 

Economic The amount of what was considered 
to be unoccupied land in the New World was an 
enormous attraction to Europeans, and called for 
the strictest possible control of labour. As a huge 
influx of white workers would have led to them 
taking up land of their own, the importing of slaves 
who could possess nothing made more economic 
sense. It was also cheaper. The money which would 
buy a servant’s labour for eight or ten years would 
buy that of a slave for life. In addition, the people 
of West Africa were used to agricultural work in a 
climate similar to that of the West Indies. Finally, 
it was cheaper to ship slaves from West Africa than 
anywhere else. 

Religious The clash between Christendom and 
Islam had encouraged the Church to follow the 
Muslim lead in ending the enslavement of fellow 
believers, while approving its retention for people 
who were, or once had been, non-believers. Once 
Europeans became aware of the pagan beliefs of 
West Africans, they took it that they had every right 
to make slaves of them. In an age when every part 
of the Bible was taken literally, as being the revealed 
Word of God, the story of Noah's curse (in Genesis, 
Chapter 9) also played its part. Noah’s condemnation 
of his son Ham to servitude provided the white men 
who needed it with justification for the enslavement 
of the black people who were believed to be Ham's 
descendants. 

Social Regardless of the story of Noah's curse, 
West Africans were not enslaved by Europeans 


because they were black. Slavery had been a major 
institution for thousands of years, and the associa- 
tion between blackness and slavery had developed 
in the Muslim and Arab world centuries before 
any European had access to the slave trade. With 
the support of the Church and its views about 
non-believers, Europeans found it easier to justify 
inhuman cruelty when it was used against people 
who were very different in appearance from them- 
selves. And it was even easier if, as was often alleged 
in the early days of the transatlantic slave trade, they 
were a lower form of life, or not even human at all. 


The arrival of the Portuguese 


The first West Africans seized by the Portuguese 
to be sold as slaves were captured somewhere near 
Cape Blanco in 1444. Small numbers of black men 
and women had been carried to Portugal before this 
date, but only to be displayed as curiosities and as 
suitable candidates for conversion to Christianity. 
A year later Joao Fernandes initiated a policy of 
buying, as opposed to kidnapping, slaves in the Bay 
of Arguin to the south of Cape Blanco. As a result 
within three years over 1000 slaves had been bought 
and a trading post established on one of the islands 
in the bay. 

By 1460, the year in which Henry the Navigator 
(see Chapter 3) died, the Portuguese had reached 
the Sierra Leone River and their influence was felt 
for perhaps 200 miles inland all the way down the 
coast from the Bay of Arguin. Under the direction 
of Henry’s successor further exploration of the coast 
continued rapidly, and by 1483 the Portuguese were 
trading wherever they could between Cape Verde 
and the River Congo. About halfway between these, 
the coastal region under the control of the Asante 
was known as the Gold Coast. As the Portuguese 
obtained more gold there than anywhere else it 
became the site of the great fortress of Elmina, built 
20 miles (32 km) to the east of the mouth of the 
River Pra in 1483. Although constructed in order to 
handle the trade in gold, this eventually became the 
largest slave-trading station in West Africa. 

After the arrival of the Portuguese in West Africa 
they had a near-monopoly of the slave trade for 
about one and a half centuries. During this period 
the scale of the trade was, by later standards, quite 
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small. The number of slaves captured or bought 
ranged from a few hundred a year at the beginning 
to around 5000 a year at the end. 


Main sources of slaves 


The area from which slaves were taken to the West 
Indies lies behind a coast which stretches from the 
Senegal River to the Congo River, a distance of over 
3000 miles (4800 km). As the slave trade developed, 
and Europeans other than the Portuguese became 
involved, names became attached to various parts of 
the region and to specific stretches of the coastline. 
Senegambia This was the area between the 
Senegal and Gambia rivers. Although slaves from 
here must have been among the very first to be 
shipped to the West Indies, the area supplied very 
few in comparison with areas to the south and east. 
In general the people of the Senegambia were not 
regarded as very suitable for plantation slaves. 
Upper Guinea This was the name given to the 
region between the Gambia River and Cape Palmas. 
The shoreline of the south-eastern part (which 
is now Liberia) was called the Grain Coast, from 
the amount of peppers called ‘grains of paradise’ 
which the Portuguese obtained there. Slaves from 
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this area were obtained in large numbers from 1730 
onwards. 

Lower Guinea Stretching from Cape Palmas 
to the delta of the Niger River, this area provided 
more slaves for the Caribbean than anywhere else. 
The shoreline, divided into the Ivory Coast, the 
Gold Coast and the Slave Coast, contained all the 
major slave-trading ports. The states of Benin, Oyo 
and Dahomey dominated the trade throughout 
much of the seventeenth and the first half of the 
eighteenth centuries. A total of about two million 
slaves were exported from the Slave Coast, through 
ports lying between the Volta River and Lagos. Few 
slaves were exported from the Gold Coast until the 
late seventeenth century, but by 1740 the trade in 
slaves had replaced both gold and ivory in impor- 
tance. By then the Dutch, English and Danes had 
all established numerous forts, in which to keep 
large numbers of slaves before they were shipped, 
all the way along the coast. The slaves from the 
Gold Coast were highly regarded in the English 
West Indies, where they were called ‘Coromantees. 
This was not a tribal name, but was derived from 
the port of Cormantine, from where many of them 
were exported. 
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From the Niger to the Congo ‘This region was given 
no special name, although it is sometimes included 
as part of Lower Guinea. Although probably just as 
many slaves were shipped from this area as from the 
Slave Coast, they were considered far less suitable 
for plantation life. The majority came from Bantu- 
speaking tribes, and were shipped through ports 
such as Bonny and Old Calabar, or from the islands 
in the Bight of Bonny. 


Conclusion 


The slaves taken to the West Indies were not drawn 
only from among the tribes who inhabited the 
coastal fringe, or even just the forest regions. The 


slave trade drew ona huge catchmentarea, extending 
well beyond the forest region. To begin with, slaves 
were obtained by the snatching and kidnapping of 
suitable victims by Europeans during raids on coastal 
towns, but this soon came to an end as the demand 
increased. After about 1700, although kidnapping 
continued, it was carried out by Africans. The desire 
of European traders for large numbers of slaves, in 
exchange for a wide range of goods, stimulated slave 
raiding in the interior. It also encouraged African 
chiefs and headmen to distort and alter the local 
sanctions which led to enslavement. Kingdoms such 
as Dahomey and Asante emerged as and when they 
did largely in response to the European demand for 
slaves. 
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Branding a slave in West Africa before shipment 
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The Conduct and Effects of the 
Slave Trade 


The conduct of the trade 


The use of African slaves to work a sugar plantation 
began long before the first voyage of Columbus to 
the New World. It started in Madeira, the island 
which the Portuguese had owned since 1420, and 
on which sugar was first planted in 1446. By the end 
of the fifteenth century there were about 2000 slaves 
on the island, nearly all engaged in making sugar. 
The first recorded transportation of Africans to 
the West Indies was of six slaves in 1501. This was 
before the development there of plantation slavery, 
and cannot be considered the beginning of the 
transatlantic slave trade. This started in 1510 when 
the Spanish Crown gave permission for 250 slaves 
to be bought from the Portuguese. Within five or 
six years there were African slaves in all the Spanish 
colonies. Beginning in 1518 Portuguese merchants 
were awarded contracts, asientos, to supply all that 
were needed. By 1550 about 15 000 slaves had 
gone to the New World. After 1580, when Portugal 
fell under Spanish rule, asientos were issued to 
other nations until the eighteenth century. With 
or without them, the supply of slaves to the New 
World went on increasing as the plantations of the 
West Indies and the mainland of North and South 
America developed. The slave trade was to reach its 
peak at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


The Companies and free traders 


In the seventeenth century, after the sugar revolu- 
tion had taken place, slaves were needed in English, 
French, Dutch and Danish colonies. Unlike the 
Spanish government, which preferred to issue 
asientos to third parties for the supply, the authorities 
in England, France, Holland and Denmarkall took an 
active part in the slave trade. Royal companies were 
established by all four governments, and each was 


given a monopoly on trade with West Africa. That 
of the English, called the Royal African Company, 
was set up in 1672. None lasted very long and by 
the end of the century the slave trade was largely in 
the hands of competing private merchants. By then 
however, the Germans and Swedes, as well as the 
Portuguese, English, French, Dutch and Danes, had 
all established forts or trading posts called ‘factories’ 
somewhere along the West African coast. 


THE ROYAL AFRICAN COMPANY 


This was a private company set up in 1672 asa 
successor to the Royal Adventurers into Africa, 
which had been founded in London twelve 
years earlier. It was given a monopoly on all 
English trade with Africa for 1000 years. A 
number of trading posts, including one at Cape 
Coast as the headquarters, were established 
along the West African coast and it was soon 
busy in trading in things such as gold, silver 
and timber, but mostly in slaves. By 1700 three 
fifths of the RAC’s income came from the sale 
of slaves, but by then it had been forced by the 
complaints of West Indian planters to open the 
slave trade to outsiders. From 1694 to1712 all 
independent slavers had to pay the company a 
ten per cent tax on their cargoes. As this tax was 
not even enough to cover the RAC’s expenses in 
maintaining its forts in West Africa it soon ran 
into difficulties and from 1720 onwards was 
operating at a loss. It was dissolved in 1750 and 
two years later the ownership of Cape Coast 
Castle and the other forts was transferred to 
the crown. 


Obtaining the slaves 


From the beginning, Europeans did not undertake 
slave raiding themselves. In West Africa they stayed 
in the forts or factories on the coast, and the raiding 
was done by Africans often from forest states like 
Oyo, Benin, Dahomey and Asante. The European 
forts changed hands many times in the course of 
three hundred years, but the principal ones stayed in 
business under whatever country owned them. 

The slaves were captured in tribal wars or raids on 
villages. Boys and men between the ages of sixteen 
and forty were sought, especially those at the younger 


end of this scale. Old people, women and children, if 
not killed in the raid, were left behind with no one to 
do the farming or other heavy tasks. 

Those captured were marched to the coast. In West 
Africa this did not involve the great distances that 
had to be covered in East Africa where journeys of 
up to 1000 miles (1600 km) were common. In most 
cases the journey would not be greater than about 
200 miles (320 km). The slaves were assembled in 
a caravan or coffle, and often chained together by 
the ankles and sometimes even by the necks. People 
who slowed the caravan down through injury or 
illness were left to die. Speed was essential for there 
was often a captain waiting at the coast for a con- 
signment of slaves. Also the slower the journey, the 
higher the cost of keeping the slaves and the less 
profit from their sale. 

From the time of the Portuguese, the handling of 
slaves on the coast remained the same. Slave quarters, 
called ‘barracoons, were ready to receive the slaves. 
They were usually part of a fort because competition 
for the slave trade was so intense that the stations 
had to be defended. For example, one fort near Cape 
Verde, Rufisque, changed hands eight times. 

The initial examination of the slaves took place 
outside the barracoons which were as dark as dun- 
geons. Usually the ship’s surgeon examined them on 
the beach. They were stripped naked and put into 
two groups, the sound ones and the rejected. The 
rejected, known as ‘makrons, were either too old, or 
had bad lips, eyes, teeth, or a venereal disease. The 
sound ones were branded on the chest with a red- 
hot iron signifying the country which was buying the 
slave. The brand also served to stop rejected slaves 
being re-introduced after the examination. Later in 
the slave trade when more women were taken, the 
branding was done with care so as not to disfigure 
them. The treatment of slaves in the barracoons was 
terrible because once the sale had been made the 
merchants cut their costs as much as possible and 
the slaves were ill-fed. This is why a captain liked 
the slaves to arrive at the coast close to the time of 
sailing. 

After years in the trade, the captains buying 
the slaves became inured to the brutality of it and 
treated them like cattle. Of course, they were inter- 
ested only in sound slaves, strength and fitness in 
the case of both men and women. Tests of strength 
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A slave barracoon 


could be made very easily. Any sign of disease would 
mean rejection because on board ship the disease 
would spread rapidly. In women slaves, pregnancy 
was considered an added bonus as the child would 
make another slave. 


GOLD COAST FORTS 


During the period of operation of the 
transatlantic slave trade numerous European 
forts and trading posts were built along the 
Gold Coast;that is along a 280 mile (450 km) 
stretch of the coast of what is now Ghana. 
Before the end of the sixteenth century five had 
been built by the Portuguese. These were forts at 
Accra, Elmina, Shama and Axim together with a 
‘lodge’ at Cape Coast. During the next century 
the British, Dutch, Danes and Swedes added 
greatly to the number. The British constructed 
amongst others the spectacularly sited castle at 
Cormantine in 1631, while the Swedes in 1652 
converted the ‘lodge’ at Cape Coast into another 
castle. Altogether some 42 castles, forts and 
trading posts were built. The great majority of 
them were constructed well before the end of the 
seventeenth century, with the more important 
ones changing hands repeatedly during the 
various European wars of that century and the 
next. 
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The triangle of trade 


The slave trade was one side of a triangle linking 
Europe, West Africa and America. This is known as 
‘the triangle of trade; the ‘triangular trade; or in full 
‘the triangle of trade of the North Atlantic: Accurate 
plotting of this triangle can be made by fixing the 
points at precise ports: for example, Liverpool to 
Lagos, Lagos to Kingston and Kingston to Liverpool. 
The crossing from Africa to America was the most 
important side of the whole triangle and the key to 
the commercial system of the Atlantic. 

A ship would leave one of the ports of Western 
Europe, perhaps Liverpool in England or Nantes in 
France, with cotton goods, firearms or iron bars, to 
exchange for slaves in a port of West Africa, such as 
Cape Coast or Gorée. The ship would then transport 
the slaves across the Atlantic by a voyage known as 
‘the middle passage’ to ports such as Bridgetown in 
Barbados, Kingston in Jamaica or Cap Frangais in St 
Domingue, and sell them for sugar. The homeward 
leg was carrying the sugar, or sometimes ballast, 
back to the home port in Europe. This was the least 
important leg. There could be many variations on 
this pattern. A Portuguese vessel might leave from 
Lisbon and sail to Luanda in Angola, and thence to 
Bahia in Brazil and back to Lisbon again. An English 
ship might leave from Bristol and call at Lagos 
for slaves, take them to New Orleans or Norfolk, 


in Virginia, and return with cotton or tobacco. A 
Dutch ship might leave from Amsterdam and pick 
up slaves at Elmina, take them to Surinam and 
return to Amsterdam with sugar. The goods on the 
outward and homeward legs could vary, but the 
goods on the middle passage were always the same 
-— slaves. Slaves were the key to the whole triangle; 
there was nothing else for which the merchants 
would need to call at West African ports. 

The triangle of trade was started by William 
Hawkins in the 1530s (see Chapter 6), although 
probably the Portuguese were doing something 
similar before this. However, it was not established 
on a regular basis until the eighteenth century and 
then was dominated by the English. Before that 
it can be divided into four periods according to 
which country dominated it. This is only a rough 
guide as it was never under the exclusive control 
of any one country, although nearly so in the cases 
of the Portuguese and Dutch. The French were far 
from dominating the trade in their period though 
they did have their turn in holding the asiento. The 
dates which divide the periods are approximate and 
chosen for convenience with much overlapping. 


1515 to 1600 - Portuguese period 
1600 to 1670 - Dutch period 
1670 to 1713 — French period 
1713 to 1807 - English period 


In 1580 Portugal came under Spanish rule, but 
must have continued carrying slaves until the 
Dutch gradually assumed the control of the world’s 
carrying trade around the turn of the century. The 
Dutch period ended when the Navigation Acts 
of England and France gradually became more 
enforceable around 1670. The French period is so 
called because from 1670 they held the asiento, and 
the French Guinea Company was a powerful slave 
trading company. Finally, the English dominated the 
slave trade until it was abolished by them in 1807. 


The English and the triangle of trade 


The triangle of trade was ideally suited to the indus- 
trial development of England in the eighteenth 
century and to the commercial activities of her 
merchants. West Africa with its large population 
was a valuable market for English manufactured 
goods. Typical of these were cheap cottons from 
Lancashire, woollens from Yorkshire, firearms and 
brassware from Birmingham and iron bars from the 
iron industry in many areas. West Africa was poor 
in material goods but could pay for such things 
with slaves. In fact, almost anything that England 
produced from nails to blankets, could be used to 
buy slaves. 

At the other end of the triangle, English merchants 
wanted sugar and rum in return. The demand was 
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Map 23 The triangle of trade 


increasing as the confectionery industry grew. The 
sugar was bought with slaves and there was no need 
to export bullion to pay for it. The merchants were 
always complaining about the rising price of sugar, 
but while the slave trade continued a rough average 
price was one slave for one ton of sugar. 

The slaves in the West Indies provided a market 
for English manufactures, cotton and woollen 
goods in particular. So in every way the triangle 
of trade seemed a perfect system by which English 
manufacturers and merchants could flourish, not 
forgetting the shipbuilders who provided the ships 
which carried out the trade. The fleets were always 
increasing in size and, as the triangle was so hard 
on the ships, replacements were always needed. 
On top of the demand for slave ships came the 
demand for warships to protect this trade and fight 
the mercantile wars to which the sugar trade gave 
rise. England’s oak forests were despoiled but the 
shipbuilding industry thrived. 

Finally the triangle of trade provided both 
primary and secondary employment for many: from 
the sailors serving on slave ships to the workers 
in manufacturing industries providing the goods. 
There were jobs for shipwrights and rope-makers in 
the ports, and for chandlers who provided the ships 
with their supplies. There were also many jobs in the 
refining and confectionery industries when the raw 
sugar reached England. 

Ports in Europe thrived on the triangle. In England, 
itwas Bristolin the seventeenth centuryand Liverpool 
in the eighteenth century which dominated the 
trade. At its peak Liverpool had an average of thirty 
ships per year in the triangle. Liverpool enjoyed this 
ascendancy because it was the port for the nearby 
cotton industry. It was also nearer the woollen and 
iron industries of the north-east of England than 
Bristol. By canal it was linked with the pottery and 
the small arms industries of the Midlands. There was 
a large population at hand to support those industries 
depending on the triangle: shipbuilding, sail making, 
rope making, sugar refining and rum distilling. The 
population of Liverpool grew from 5000 in 1700 to 
about 40 000 in 1800. A typical Liverpool merchant 
was someone who had become rich from the cotton 
industry and then decided to go into shipping. Later, 
having become even more prosperous, he might 
even expand into sugar refining and so profit from 


all ends of the trade. At the height of the trade, there 
were seven large shipping companies and nearly all 
of these were locally owned. 

The capital needed by such a merchant was con- 
siderable. At least three ships were necessary: one on 
the outward voyage, one on the homeward voyage, 
and one being refitted each year. In practice, however, 
he could not survive with three ships as he could not 
overcome any losses. The ships varied in size from 
50 to 500 tons, but about 100 tons was the minimum 
size to transport slaves economically. He would 
need £10 000 for a ship at eighteenth-century prices. 
On top of this he had to engage captains and crew, 
furnish the outward cargo and provision the ship. He 
had to pay insurance charges which in time of war 
were very high. To enter the triangle successfully a 
merchant would need capital of at least £100 000. 

Companies such as the Royal African Company 
and the South Sea Company (set up in 1711 to 
trade with South America) insisted on a monopoly 
in engaging in the slave trade because they argued 
that only a monopolist’s profits could sustain them 
against the losses and risks involved in wartime. 

The triangle was also particularly hard on the 
ships because they raced round as fast as they could. 
The average operating life of a ship was only ten 
years, and roughly one replacement was needed 
every three years. This partly explains why these 
two companies went bankrupt, though there were 
other important considerations. 

On the other hand, profits were high later in the 
eighteenth century. They fluctuated widely, but 
usually were not less than 30 per cent for the round 
voyage; 60 to 80 per cent was common and even 120 
per cent could be achieved in one year which was 
the usual length of time a ship spent on the triangle. 
The profits made on each leg of the voyage were not 
accounted separately, but the profit on the middle 
passage was the greatest. If this was particularly 
successful the captain might not worry about cargo 
on the homeward leg if it involved delay in the West 
Indies, being more interested in returning in order to 
start out on the triangle again as quickly as possible. 


Price of slaves and profit in slave-trading 


Slaves were not usually bought and sold for cash, 
but a cash equivalent was easily reckonable. The 
prices may seem low by present-day standards, but 
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it should be borne in mind that there has been huge 
inflation since the eighteenth century. 

In 1720 a slave could be bought in West Africa 
for the equivalent of about £15 (as low as £4 is 
recorded) and sold in the West Indies for about £30. 
By the asiento of 1713 the Spaniards agreed to pay 
33 pieces of eight for a prime slave, a pieza de India, 
between fifteen and thirty-five years of age, strong 
and well built. The Spaniards took the best slaves 
and paid the highest prices, which annoyed the 
planters in the English islands. French prices were 
comparable. They paid on average the equivalent 
of under 300 livres in West Africa and sold them 
for about twice the price in the West Indies. These 
prices were probably lower than English prices on 
either side of the Atlantic. 


THE SLAVE PORT OF LIVERPOOL 


The merchants and ship-owners of Liverpool 
did not take much part in the slave trade until 
well into the eighteenth century. There were 
only 15 slave ships operating out of the port in 
1730, compared with over a hundred registered 
in Bristol. The situation changed rapidly after 
the Royal African Company folded in 1750, 
and within another twenty years Liverpool was 
the base of well over 100 slavers. In the period 
between 1783 and 1793 the port was responsible 
for shipping 303 737 slaves to the West Indies. 
The gross income from the sale of these slaves 
was £12 294 116. The average cost of each 
voyage was £11 313 and the average net profit 
£3431, an enormous 30 per cent. From 1794 
until the trade was abolished in 1807 Liverpool 
had virtual monopoly. In the year 1800 for 
example, compared with ten from London and 
only three from Bristol, 120 slave ships from 
Liverpool completed the infamous triangle of 
trade. At that time the slave trade was largely in 
the hands of ten firms, but these were financed 
by many people in the city, including small 
tradesmen who bought shares, or even part of 
a single share, in a voyage. 


In West Africa slaves were usually bought with 
cowries, cotton cloth, iron bars, or firearms. A 
simple eighteenth-century exchange in West Africa 
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would have been one musket for one slave. In the 
West Indies, slaves were usually paid for with sugar 
and the simple exchange here would have been one 
slave for one ton of sugar. 

Slaves from different parts of West Africa were 
valued according to the reputation of the tribe of 
that area; for example, in 1730 a slave from the Gold 
Coast, reputedly a good area, fetched £40, while a 
slave from Calabar, a bad area, fetched only £20 in 
the West Indies. Prices increased during the century 
and by the end of the century the average price in 
the West Indies was over £50. In 1793 seven women 
slaves were actually sold at an average of over £100 
each. 

The profit on slave trading is not a simple sub- 
traction of the price paid in West Africa from the 
price received in the West Indies. The expense of 
keeping the slave in the barracoon, on the middle 
passage and on arrival in the West Indies had to be 
deducted. This expense was kept as low as possible, 
but a balance had to be kept between economising 
and preserving the slave's health. 


The middle passage 


In the early days of the trade a general merchant ship 
was used and extra decks were fitted for the middle 
passage to carry more slaves. Then these decks were 
removed in the West Indies to enlarge the hold 
for sugar. By the nineteenth century, special ships 
known as ‘slavers’ were used for the middle passage 
and other vessels were used for sugar. Of course 
then the same ship could not sail all the way round 
the triangle. 

Slave ships also had special crews. An ordinary 
merchant ship in the eighteenth century carried 
seven crew per 100 tons, but a slave ship carried 
twelve per 100 tons. However, a small ship would 
need a minimum of thirty crew. The extra crew 
on a slave ship was because of the rigorous sailing 
and the danger of slave revolts on board. Sailors 
on slave ships and other merchant seamen did not 
interchange, and a sailor on a slaver was regarded 
as more efficient at his job and definitely tougher. 
The middle passage was unpopular with the sailors 
at first, but after about three voyages they became 
hardened to the cruelty and unpleasantness, and 
then became brutal themselves. Often they did not 


last in the trade as long as this, but jumped ship’ in 
the West Indies. 

Sailors on slavers were allowed to carry arms, 
although other merchant seamen were not. This was 
due to the danger of revolt, and also because they had 
to be prepared to fight pirates near the West Indies 
because their cargo was so valuable. The slave ships 
were also well armed and often carried twenty or 
thirty cannon. For these reasons the middle passage 
became known as ‘the nursery of seamen’ who 
served England so well in the Napoleonic Wars. 

For all these extra hazards, sailors on slavers 
were higher paid than other sailors, and they were 
allowed other perks like being allowed to trade on 
their own account, and the opportunity of smug- 
gling with the Spaniards. The captains and officers 
were also special. They had to maintain the highest 
speed on the voyage, and faulty navigation or poor 
seamanship could be costly. They also had to act 


The Slave port of Liverpool 


as merchants, as it was they who bargained for the 
slaves and had to try to get the highest price without 
too much delay the other end. They were responsible 
for the quality of the slaves and for delivering them 
to the West Indies in the best possible condition 
at the minimum expense to the merchant. These 
captains frequently had to have diplomatic dealings 
with foreigners, for example, with the Spaniards in 
the West Indies. 

The risk to a sailor's life was much greater in the 
slave trade. Not only was there revolt and fighting, 
but also disease. The danger of this was very great 
because disease did not differentiate between slave 
and sailor, and the if sailors’ death rate was lower 
than that of the slaves, it was onlybecause they were 
fitter and better able to resist some diseases. 

Because of the nature of the cargo, a slave ship 
had to carry specialist craftsmen like coopers and 
blacksmiths to repair barrels and irons. On the 
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middle passage each slave and crew member was 
allowed one barrel of water, a ‘barricoe; each. In a 
large ship this could mean 1000 barrels to be kept 
leak-proof. The ship’s carpenter also had more 
work on a slave ship because of the extra decks and 
fittings. 


Conditions for slaves on the middle passage 


In all the barbaric business of the slave trade, the 
worst part was the middle passage. The slaves on this 
leg were referred to as cattle, but they were treated 
even worse than cattle, more like inanimate cargo. 
Slaves were capable of revolt and, because of this, 
they were branded, chained and separated from 
their tribesmen and families. Plotting was made 
impossible, yet there were cases of spontaneous 
revolt on board ship. 

From the barracoons of West Africa, the slaves 
were embarked as quickly as possible and if they had 
not been branded on the shore they were branded 
immediately on board. Men and women were kept 


On board a slave ship 
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apart. Then they were chained below decks and only 
brought up once a day for exercise which consisted 
of dancing or just jumping up and down on the 
spot to restore their circulation. Conditions below 
decks were deplorable. It is not exaggerating to say 
that the slaves were accommodated like sardines in 
a tin. A place about six feet long and two feet wide 
was allowed for a male slave; less for a female. Of 
course, the slave had to lie there since he could do 
nothing else. He fouled his own place and the stench 
below decks was intolerable. Sometimes a bucket of 
water was thrown over the slaves as they lay to wash 
away the excrement. The heat in slave holds was 
fierce as they always sailed in tropical latitudes. Not 
only did the slaves develop circulation problems, but 
they could become covered in sores which became 
infected from lying in dirt. The worst conditions in 
the middle passage were experienced between the 
years 1650 and 1750, because in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century the health of slaves became 
more important in order to save as many as possible, 


not for humanitarian reasons, but for profit motives. 
Just before abolition there were rules for scrubbing 
the decks and using vinegar as a disinfectant. Then, 
sometimes, a ship completed the middle passage 
without loss of life. 


Mortality on the middle passage 


The death rate among slaves during the middle 
passage varied enormously from one period of 
the slave trade to another. During the seventeenth 
century it was between 20 and 30 per cent. The 
records of the Royal African Company show it lost 
24 per cent of all the slaves shipped between 1680 
and 1688. As the trade developed and became 
an increasingly important part of international 
commerce, efforts were made to keep losses to a 
minimum and fewer died. Steps were taken to try to 
ensure a fast turn-around on the West African coast, 
to keep the ships free from disease, and to cross the 
Atlantic as quickly as possible. For English ships in 
the eighteenth century the death rate improved from 
about 10 per cent in the early years to around 5 per 
cent at the end. These rates were much the same in 
French vessels, but rather better in those belonging 
to the Dutch. 


Deaths could take place for a wide variety of 
reasons: 

Perils of the sea The ship could be lost in a storm, 
seized by pirates, or find itselfbecalmed with food and 
water running out. The Danish slaver Kronprintzen 
was lost in a storm in 1706, and all 820 slaves on 
board were drowned. Eleven years later the George, 
a ship belonging to the South Sea Company lost 84 
per cent of the 594 slaves she was carrying due to 
‘length of voyage’ and ‘badness of weather’ The most 
disgraceful episode took place in 1738, when the 
Dutch ship Leuden ran aground off Surinam. The 
crew escaped, leaving 700 slaves locked below decks 
to drown as the ship sank. 

Insurance fraud This involved the deliberate 
drowning of slaves, such as was carried out in the 
Liverpool ship Zong in 1781. With food and water 
running out, some 133 starving slaves were thrown 
overboard in order to ensure they did not die on 
board, and so become a loss which the ship-owner 
could not claim on his insurance. 

Brawls and violence Many deaths occurred 
through brawling among the slaves when men from 
different tribes and backgrounds were shackled 
together, or from violence inflicted by crew members 
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on slaves who, for one reason or another, were taken 
to be inciting discontent. 

Resistance and revolt This could take many forms, 
ranging from a refusal to eat and attempts to commit 
suicide to open rebellion. In English ships there was 
an attempt at rebellion once in every eight to ten 
voyages, and on French ships about once in every 
twenty-five voyages. Most of these took place either 
before the ship left the African coast, or very close 
to it. Very few were successful, but nearly all led to 
the deaths of some slaves. One which was successful 
took place on the Bristol ship Marlborough in 1752. 
Four hundred slaves from Bonny and the Gold Coast 
managed to take over the ship, kill most of the crew, 
and order those they spared to sail the ship back to 
Bonny where they then escaped to freedom. 

Disease This was the most common cause of 
death. Although every effort was made to check on 
the condition and healthiness of the slaves before 
they were embarked, the state of medical knowledge 
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was such that it was impossible to detect any but the 
most obvious diseases. Once they were on board 
the foul and cramped conditions under which 
they lived were a breeding-ground for disease, and 
nothing could be done to prevent any which broke 
out from spreading. Smallpox was a killer in the 
early years, but throughout the entire history of the 
slave trade at least a third of all losses were caused 
by dehydration brought on by dysentery. 


Arrival in the West Indies 


After crossing the Atlantic the slaves were in a 
sorry state, both physically and mentally. Although 
throughout the voyage daily attempts were made 
to keep them clean and exercised, they were hardly 
in a presentable condition to be sold. They had 
been forcibly taken from their homes, separated 
from family and tribe, and made to endure weeks 
in shackles, usually amongst people of unknown 


languages and alien customs. In addition they 
had been handled cruelly by white men they had 
never seen before. The bewilderment and fear they 
experienced on top of everything else during the 
voyage could only have increased when land was 
sighted. Many would have been suffering from 
acute depression, a state that the doctors carried by 
the ships called ‘melancholy; while others would 
be suffering from the effects of some disease or 
affliction. Before being offered for sale each had to 
be washed and cleaned, rubbed with palm oil, and 
have his or her ailments doctored or disguised. 

The number of Caribbean ports used by the slave 
ships was quite small. During the seventeenth century 
the Dutch used Curacao and New Amsterdam in 
Surinam, and then developed St Eustatius during 
the following century. The French landed most 
of their slaves at Cap Frangais on the north coast 
of St Domingue, or at Fort Royal in Martinique. 
English slavers had a wider choice, but Bridgetown 
in Barbados and Kingston in Jamaica were the most 
popular. Many Leeward Island planters obtained 
their slaves from Barbados. Kingston during the 
eighteenth century became the main trans-shipment 
port for slaves intended for the Spanish empire. 
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Slave sales 


After arrival in port slaves were normally offered for 
sale on board the ship, where they were inspected in 
minute and disgusting detail by prospective buyers 
before a price was settled. If a general price was 
agreed the sale then took place in what was referred 
to as a ‘scramble: The slaves were assembled in two 
groups, males and females, and at the firing of the 
gun the buyers rushed on board in order to seize all 
they wanted. This was another terrifying experience 
for the slaves, often causing some of them to leap 
overboard in alarm. 

Any slaves who were not sold, either because they 
were sick, maimed or disfigured, or for some other 
reason, were classified as ‘refuse’ and landed, to be 
offered for sale at public auction. This was often held 
in a tavern. Those who failed to find a buyer in the 
auction were abandoned to die on the waterfront. 

The buyers were either factors (merchants 
who dealt in slaves) or planters and the agents of 
planters. As most slaves were bought to supply the 
labour force for sugar plantations they were usually 
obtained in lots, and were paid for in sugar or some 
other commodity. Then the ship’s captain had to 
use his knowledge of the market. If the buyer was 
reputable, he would be allowed credit. If he paid 
cash, it would be in any currency that was available 
at the time. Often the ship-owner preferred to have a 
bill of exchange rather than a cargo of sugar, indigo 
or cotton, as the prices of these goods in England 
were unpredictable. 

The first thing that happened to the slaves after 
they had been bought was that they were given new 
names. In order to change and discipline them it 
was necessary to give them new identities. A new 
name meant a denial of the slave’s former self and 
a confirmation of the owner’s power. It was also a 
convenience for the owners, as most of the names 
were just simple Christian names. However, it is 
likely that many slaves continued to use their own 
names, and to pass them down from one generation 
to the next. Such a name often then became altered 
over the years into a form which was acceptable to 
both the slave, as a permanent reminder of his true 
identity, and to his master, as something not too 
outlandish or difficult to pronounce. 
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Slaves arriving in the West Indies to be sold 


The volume of the slave trade 


The transatlantic slave trade lasted for over three and 
a half centuries. It began in 1510, with the Spanish 
decision to buy African slaves from Portugal for 
work in their New World Empire. It ended in 1870, 
when the last verified landing of slaves took place 
in Cuba, the island which together with Puerto 
Rico then formed the only remaining vestige in the 
Americas of this same empire. During this period it 
has been estimated that 11 000 000 people (give or 
take 500 000) were carried across the Atlantic from 
West and Central Africa. This represents one of the 
major migrations of world history. 

The numbers taken from the various regions were 
probably in the order of: 


Senegambia and Upper Guinea 2 250 000 
Ivory Coast 250 000 
Gold Coast 1 500 000 
Slave Coast 2.000 000 
Benin to Calabar 2 000 000 
Calabar to the Congo 3 000 000 
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During the sixteenth century the trade was 
limited, even though the Spanish colonists always 
wanted more slaves. It increased in the following 
century when the sugar revolution took place, and 
the northern European nations entered the trade. 
The eighteenth century saw the slave trade at its 
height. It ended during the nineteenth century, 
but not before another huge number of slaves had 
been mostly smuggled into the Americas. The 
annual figures for each century were probably of the 
following order of magnitude: 


Sixteenth century 500 000 
Seventeenth century 2 000 000 
Eighteenth century 6 200 000 
Nineteenth century 2 300 000 


Over four and a half million of these slaves were 
taken to the Caribbean, where they ended up by 
being distributed around the region among the 
possessions of five different nations: 


British 1 700 000 
French 1 600 000 
Spanish 800 000 
Dutch 500 000 
Danish 28 000 


The death rate of slaves 


The figures for the death rate of these slaves, between 
the time of their capture and the end of a three-year 
period in the West Indies, are just as distressing as 
those attached to the volume of the trade. This is 
attributable to the evils of both the slave trade and 
the plantation system. 

Using figures averaged out over the entire period of 
slavery, it seems very likely that one out of every four 
or five people taken as slaves in Africa died before 
they left the coast. Out of those who were embarked 
for the middle passage, one in six was dead before 
reaching the New World. Out of those who survived 
the crossing, one in three died within three years of 
being put to work on a sugar plantation. 

These figures help to explain why such a high 
volume of traffic in slaves had to be sustained and 
why, in spite of the massive importation of slaves, 
West Indian populations rose so slowly. The high 
death rate was due to disease, cruelty, overwork, 
under-nourishment and suicide. The planters for 


far too many years took the attitude that cruelty 
and overwork leading to death, and the constant 
replacement of slaves, were all inevitable parts of 
the system. Most had to renew their entire labour 
force every ten years. Many of those slaves who did 
survive the initial three years were usually worn out 
and unfit for further work after another twelve to 
fifteen years. 


Breeding slaves 


At first only male slaves were wanted and if these 
died they were replaced by more male slaves from 
West Africa. Later, when it was realised that African 
women were just as hard-working as men, and 
slave labour was needed for domestic work, women 
slaves were wanted. Then came the question of 
breeding slaves, as children of a slave parent were 
automatically slaves. In the English islands children 
of a white male and black woman were automatically 
slaves. In the French islands they were usually given 
freedom by the father. 

In the days of slavery, infant mortality in the 
metropolitan countries and among white children 
in the islands was very high, but nothing compared 
with the mortality of slave children. At times nearly 
every child born of slave parents in the West Indies 
died. The death rate of slave children was one in two 
and it was a long time before it reached one in four. 
Breeding slaves without a change in their conditions 
was not the answer to the appalling death rate of 
mature slaves. It only served to make the overall 
death rate higher. 

The total number of slaves imported into the 
English islands was about 1 700 000, yet this was 
only just enough to maintain a slight growth in 
population of under one per cent. At times annual 
importations of slaves could only maintain the 
population at its previous level. The death rate far 
exceeded the birth rate in the islands and the growth 
rate of under one per cent was achieved by fresh 
importations. This brings out clearly the astonishing 
level of the death rate. 


The effects of the slave trade on West 
Africa 


The system of enslavement instituted in Africa to 
meet the requirements of the transatlantic trade 


was, in the words of one modern historian, ‘a brutal 
machine of mass destruction which destroyed as 
many Africans as it exported. During the period 
between 1700 and 1850, it has been calculated that 
in order to send nine million slaves to the Americas 
over 21 million people were captured. Of those 
who were not shipped, five million died within a 
year of capture, and the rest were condemned to 
remain as slaves in Africa. Based on these figures, 
and knowing the death rate for the middle passage, 
it seems very likely that between 25 000 000 and 30 
000 000 people were captured in order to supply the 
New World with 11 000 000 slaves. 

Each year during the eighteenth century the 
trade removed the equivalent of that year’s natural 
population increase. At the same time the people 
taken did not form a natural cross-section of 
society. It was young men and women and children 
who were wanted, and more males than females. 
As a result Africa lost more men than women, 
and the balance of society was distorted. The fear 
of enslavement in the interior regions inhibited 
development and divided communities. Aggressive 
tribalism increased, and in some cases whole tribes 
and nations were virtually destroyed as a result. 

By removing millions of people at the most pro- 
ductive stage of their lives, the slave trade also seri- 
ously affected the technological advance of West 
Africa. The mining industry was ruined, agricul- 
tural production was disrupted, and the economy 
became dominated by slaving and imported 
manufactured goods from Europe. Such imports 
included the firearms which helped to increase 
inter-tribal conflicts. By the end of the eighteenth 
century the English alone were supplying 300 000 
guns a year. 

In spite of being overwhelmingly detrimental to 
West and Central Africa the slave trade did have 
some positive results. It brought into being a class 
of merchants and businessmen who were able to 
meet and deal with their European counterparts 
on equal terms, and the entrepreneurial spirit of 
West Africans was undoubtedly stimulated as a 
result. Agricultural production in the coastal areas 
received a boost, brought about by the demand for 
provisions for both the slave ships and the prisons 
in which the slaves were kept before being shipped. 
The crops grown included maize and cassava. Both 
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of these had been introduced from the Americas by 
the slave trade, and both have become staple crops 
of Africa. 


Conclusion 


The immense misery and suffering produced by the 
transatlantic slave trade cannot be measured. It was 
the greatest and most inhumane trade of this type 
the world has ever known, far worse than that of 
the Arabs in East Africa, or that carried on across 
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the Sahara. It breathed such new life into African 
slavery that even by the beginning of the twentieth 
century there were still several million slaves to be 
found in Islamic West Africa. It is estimated that in 
1850 the population of Africa was in the order of 
25 million. Without slavery the figure could well 
have been at least twice as large. The shortage of 
manpower must have had a profound economic 
impact, and it is perhaps not too difficult to see a 
connection between this and the present under- 
development of the African continent. 


Slaves on a sugar plantation 


The African Slave in the 
Caribbean 


The use of slave labour 


For the newly arrived ‘salt water’ slaves (or ‘Guinea- 
birds’ as they were sometimes called) in the 
Caribbean there was no hope of ever being able to 
escape and return to Africa, as they had no idea 
where they were. Whether landed on an island or in 
a mainland territory they were imprisoned by both 
geography and the inability, unless fortunate enough 
to find fellow tribesmen, to communicate with any 
local, black or white. Thrown into a completely new 
society, where nearly every African was a slave, they 
were also imprisoned by their colour. A third of them 
would be dead within three years, and the average life 
expectancy of a plantation slave was no more than 
about eight to ten years. The majority of the four 
and a half million slaves carried to the Caribbean 
were bought by, or on behalf of, the owners of sugar 
plantations. Others were bought to be employed in 
towns as domestics or as building labourers. The 
remainder ended up either on plantations growing 
crops other than sugar or as forestry workers. 


The sugar plantation 


By the middle of the eighteenth century the 
economies of the English and French Caribbean 
possessions were based on the production and 
export of sugar. It made a good profit on investment 
for the planters. These were men who, in the pre- 
industrial age, were large-scale entrepreneurs. In 
Europe a landowner with a 600-acre estate would 
probably employ no more than 20 to 30 men under 
a steward or bailiff. In the West Indies the owner 
of a sugar plantation of the same size might have 
200 to 300 slaves working under a supervisory 
staff numbering ten or more. As each planter grew 
his own cane, made his own sugar, and marketed 
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it himself in Europe it generally followed that the 
larger the size of his estate and its associated sugar 
works, and the more slaves he owned, the more 
profit he made. 

In 1700 Jamaica, with a population of 7000 whites 
and 40 000 slaves, produced 5000 tons of sugar worth 
£325 000. By 1750 the white population had grown 
to 9000 but the number of slaves had increased to 
122 000, and the island was exporting 20 000 tons of 
sugar worth over £1 000 000 each year. A plantation 
of 500 acres (200 ha), worked by 200 slaves, was 
then considered to be no more than medium-sized, 
and over half of the island’s landowners had estates 
larger than this. Nearly 500 of them owned estates 
which were over 1000 acres (400 ha) in size. Fifty 
years later, in 1800, Jamaica's population consisted 
of 27 000 whites and 337 000 slaves, and the island 
produced some 70 000 tons of sugar, worth nearly 
£4 000 000, each year. 

The individual planter’s share of this depended on 
the size of his estate and the efficiency with which it 
was run. His yearly profit was determined by market 
fluctuations in price. When prices were low his profit 
would be about £4 per ton and when high, £20 per 
ton. His percentage profit in round figures would be 
about 10 per cent. Jamaica was considerably more 


profitable than the other English islands. In those 
days 10 per cent interest was sufficient to attract 
wealthy investors or to persuade the not-so-wealthy 
to borrow money to invest in sugar plantations. In 
the British West Indies, plantations were individually 
owned and needed considerable capital investment. 
In Jamaica a man could not think of starting a sugar 
plantation unless he had £5000 in capital. A typical 
Jamaican plantation in the eighteenth century was 
about 300 acres, producing 80 tons of sugar per year 
and 5500 gallons of rum, employing 100 slaves and 
worth £15 000. On this sort of plantation the planter 
would make between £1500 and £2000 per year, and 
enjoy high social standing. 

It was common for a planter to operate on credit. 
He did not face a wage bill and the cost ofhis imported 
supplies could be obtained through an agent on the 
security of his sugar crop. Slaves could be bought on 
credit through an agent. Food for slaves could also be 
obtained on credit and the planter’s personal supplies 
from England, for example, wines and spirits, fine 
clothes for himself and dresses for his womenfolk 
probably all came through the same agent who sold 
his sugar for him. On the estate the planter did have 
running expenses, but he handled very little cash. 
There were no banks in the British West Indies until 
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the nineteenth century when the Planters’ Bank in 
Jamaica, and the West India Bank in Barbados, were 
founded about 1840. Planters banked in London 
and were dependent on their agents for advances 
and credit. However, the plantations were not run 
on a cash economy basis. If prices were stable in the 
sugar market the planter did not have trouble, but if 
prices fell drastically he could find himself in debt. 

Compared with other farming, for example 
ranching, sugar plantations were labour-intensive. 
This means that labour was the principal factor of 
production. The rule of thumb was one slave for 
every acre under cane. On average in Jamaica one 
slave could produce one ton of sugar per year, but 
the ratio fell below this in the nineteenth century, 
when one slave could only produce two-thirds of a 
ton. The planter knew that this was not very efficient 
and that the industry needed more capital-intensive 
methods, but the eighteenth century Jamaica planter 
was Satisfied with his profits, happy with his brash 
and ostentatious lifestyle and very conservative. 


4 
THE FACTORY IN THE FIELD 


The term Industrial Revolution refers to a 
period from about 1750 to 1850 featuring 
an expansion in the industrial workforce, 
the introduction of new technologies and a 
change in the use of energy sources involving 
steam power. It is particularly associated 
with the accumulation of capitaland the rise 
of the factory system. In the days before this 
revolution a sugar plantation was probably the 
nearest thing to a factory. It employed a huge 
labour force as human beings did the work of 
animals, and at the height of the harvest the 
mill and boiling-house were operating day and 


night. Sugar, rum and molasses were being 
produced in the equivalent of a factory, where 
the amount of activity, heat and noise bore no 
relation to that of any other farming activity. 
As such the sugar plantation has been well- 
described by one historian as ‘a factory in the 
field’. 


The organisation of a sugar plantation 


Usually only a third of the land in a sugar planta- 
tion was under cane because an estate aimed at 


being a self-sufficient unit, growing its own food 
crops and supplying its own fuel. Sugar-cane was 
not particularly exhausting to the soil and in most 
places the same land could be used year after year 
without apparent lessening of the yield. Another 
third of the land was under food crops like plantains, 
yams, cassava, maize and fruit. The final third was 
under woodland to provide timber for building and 
firewood for the furnaces. The larger the plantation, 
the less was the percentage of land under sugar. It 
was sometimes as low as 10 per cent of the total. This 
was because the planter did not want to increase his 
labour force of slaves to the extent that would be 
necessary if very large areas were under sugar. Thus 
on a very large plantation many acres would be idle 
which contributed to the inefficient production of 
sugar as a whole. On a large plantation in Jamaica 
there might be some diversification with a few acres 
under tobacco and a few under cocoa, but cotton 
was kept to separate plantations. In Barbados and 
the smaller islands, the cultivation of sugar was more 
intensive, but always there was a limit per plantation 
to the area which could be kept under cane if self- 
sufficiency and independence were to be achieved. 

Ona plantation the slaves lived in a village of their 
own, separated from the other plantation buildings 
for security, and so as not to be an ever-present 
reminder to the whites of the unpleasantness of 
slavery. ‘Village’ is a euphemism for a collection of 
mud-and-wattle or perhaps timber huts, built in 
lines by the slaves themselves. The building materials 
came from the plantation. It was customary for the 
slaves to have ‘grounds’ (plots) of their own in which 
to supplement their food or to make some money 
from the sale of the produce. These grounds were 
not usually alongside the slave quarters, but set out 
in the less fertile parts of the plantation. 

The other buildings consisted of a mill and a 
boiling house, usually located centrally on the estate. 
They were the first buildings to go up because they 
were essential to production. The fact that every 
plantation had its own mill and boiling house 
indicates the structure of the sugar industry in the 
British islands. The output of each plantation did 
not justify this, and several plantations could have 
shared a mill and a boiling house for economy and 
efficiency, but the planters would not sacrifice any of 
their independence. 
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The idealised sugar plantation of the eighteenth century 


By the beginning of the eighteenth century 
trapiches had given way to windmills which ground 
the cane much faster. In turn these gave way to water- 
powered mills in islands where water was available. 
A large stone construction had to be built to carry 
massive wheels to take full advantage of small 
streams. The wheels were made of metal, which had 
to be imported and increased the planter’s debt, but 
the resulting increase in production enabled him 
to pay this off unless sugar prices fell. Plantations 
in the eighteenth century were turning to more 
mechanised production which they could ill afford 
individually. 

Other buildings consisted of a distilling house, 
often separate from the boiling house, and offices for 
the clerks who kept records of the works, production 
figures and programmes. The bookkeepers lived on 
the plantation in their own quarters. Numerous 
craftsmen were needed to keep the plantation 
running and to maintain self-sufficiency and they 
all had to have buildings for their work and houses 
to live in. There were blacksmiths for iron work and 
shoeing horses, coopers for vats and barrels and 
carpenters for carts and all sorts of woodwork. 
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7. Entrance gate 


Horses, cattle, pigs and chickens all had their 
separate buildings, though pigs and chickens often 
wandered freely. These buildings were constructed 
in the vicinity of the other buildings and made of 
materials obtained on the plantation. 

The planter’s house was called the ‘Great House; 
though at first it was in no way grand because it 
grew up with the plantation and was inhabited by 
the planter when it was just a wooden room. It was 
added to and improved on as the plantation pros- 
pered until it really did become the ‘Great’ House. 
Planters liked to have their houses built on top of 
a hill overlooking the estate and away from the 
works and the slave quarters. When completed, the 
house would be built of stone, with columned por- 
ticos and balconies, finely carved woodwork and 
polished wooden floors. The Great House reflected 
the planter’s position in society as well as serving as 
his dwelling on the plantation. 

The next most prominent house on the plantation 
was likely to be the overseer’s. It too reflected his 
important position. All the dwellings were on the 
plantation; everyone connected with the plantation 
‘lived in’ which maintained self-sufficiency. 


Seasonal activities on the plantation 


Sugar cane takes about fifteen months to reach 
maturity. It requires a reasonably high amount of 
water during its main period of growth, followed 
by a dry, sunny season to induce the relatively slow 
natural process of sweetening. In the Caribbean, this 
means that it needs to be planted between August 
and November, the period when most rain falls, and 
then left to grow over the next fourteen to eighteen 
months. It is then ready to be harvested during the 
dry season between January and May. 

All the activities on a plantation were geared to 
this cycle, beginning in August when preparations 
for the new crop began. ‘Holing, the usual word 
used for planting, was heavy, back-breaking work in 
which the slaves had to prepare each cane field or 
‘piece’ with hundreds of holes, each about three feet 
square and one foot deep. The field gang worked 
in line, standing shoulder to shoulder. It was 
particularly hard if it was virgin land because then 
it had to be cleared by machete first and the roots 
would still be in the soil. Manure was carried by other 
slaves and forked into the holes. Then the ratoons 
were planted, one to each hole. Ratoons were shoots 
sent up by cane roots left in the ground after the first 
year and for about three more years. After this the 
roots had to be dug up, as ratoons from a four-year 


root were not very productive. Digging up old cane 
roots was also hard work. After the ratoon had been 
planted, the soil from the hole was gradually pushed 
back as the shoot grew. This was lighter work. In the 
mean time, canes that had been planted the previous 
year would have to be weeded. New canes would be 
ready for cutting after about fifteen months, and old 
canes after about a year. The operation of holing 
is a good example of labour-intensive methods 
typical of plantations in the British islands. Ploughs 
could have been used, but this would have entailed 
expenditure which planters could avoid by using 
slaves. So the availability of slave labour held back 
the introduction of modern methods. 

Until November the slaves would be busy holing, 
manuring, planting, hoeing back the earth, ‘trashing’ 
(aword used for stripping off the outer leaves from the 
canes) and weeding. However, slaves were not casual 
labour and had to be employed on the plantation 
at all times, so if these jobs were completed or did 
not occupy the whole labour force, other jobs had 
to be found. Laboursaving equipment would have 
made the situation worse. Slaves were found work 
in building, cutting trees for timber and firewood, 
clearing streams, making and repairing roads, or 
other odd jobs about the plantation. 


Planting sugar cane 
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Then, usually in January, crop time began. It 
involved the cutting of the cane and its processing 
into sugar. This was the hardest work of the year 
because the mature cane was very thick and hard to 
cut with a machete, and very heavy to handle. Also 
the planters insisted on speed as the cane had to be 
cut and transported to the mill within forty-eight 
hours. After the cane had been cut, it was carried 
to wagons to be transported to the mill. Then the 
canes were fed by hand into the crusher which was 
made up of iron rollers. There were three pairs of 
rollers and, in the eighteenth century in the British 
islands, the cane was only passed through once. This 
was not enough to squeeze out all the juice, but the 
planters did not allow double or treble crushing 
as the process was very slow. Consequently only 
about 70 per cent of the sucrose from the cane was 
obtained. Then the canes were thrown away into the 
trash house, to be used as animal feed or bedding. 

The juice from the rollers was run off in a wooden 
trough into a large copper clarifier in the boiling 
house. This was an expensive, imported item of 
equipment. The juice was heated, but not boiled, 
with white lime and the scum which formed on 
the surface was scraped off and used in the making 
of rum. Then the purified juice was boiled in 
another copper tank, passing through four boilers, 
each getting progressively hotter while the liquid 
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decreased in quantity and became thicker. The juice 
passing through the boilers was constantly stirred 
by the slaves and this was the skilful part of the 
manufacture of sugar. The overseer decided when the 
juice had been boiled enough, depending on what 
quality of sugar he wanted to make. The last boiler 
was called the ‘tache’ and contained sugar crystals 
mixed with molasses. This mixture was taken out 
of the boiling room in smaller barrels with holes 
in the bottom and the molasses were drained off 
very slowly over three weeks because the substance 
was so sticky. The molasses could be boiled again 
to make a type of sugar called ‘peneles’ which was 
used in the making of rum. The sugar that was left 
in the barrels was ‘muscavado. The large barrels of 
molasses called ‘hogsheads’ were then taken out of 
the curing-house where this last process had taken 
place, and down to the harbour to be exported. 

All the labour in crop time, including some of 
the skilled and semi-skilled labour, was performed 
by slaves. It was extremely hard, heavy, round-the- 
clock work for slaves in shifts. Crop time was usually 
completed by June, and then the whole cycle of work 
on the sugar plantation would begin again. 


Free labour 


Free labourers ranged from the overseer at the top 
through the paid artisans to the clerks and book- 


Interior of a boiling house 


keepers. The overseer made decisions about the 
crop, supervised the manufacture of the sugar and 
controlled the labour force. The paid artisans did 
the same job as the slave artisans which made for 
an awkward situation, as paid and unpaid, white 
and black, were on the same jobs. The clerks and 
book-keepers were the lowest-ranking whites on 
the estate. The work of the book-keepers was not so 
much accounting as handling the stock and issuing 
provisions. They often made unions with female 
slaves and produced mulatto children who joined the 
slave ranks in the British islands. A slave driver might 
also be free and his responsibility little different from 
that of a book-keeper except that the driver’s work 
consisted solely in handling slaves whereas a book- 
keeper’s had more variety. Socially a free driver’s skin 
colour placed him well below the book-keeper. 

The planter himself might not live on the estate, 
but be an absentee. In such a case, the plantation 


Shipping sugar 


would be put in the hands of an attorney who might 
be another planter, or a businessman, not a lawyer as 
the name would seem to imply. The attorney might 
be handling many absentees’ estates. He was really an 
estate manager who was paid by commission on the 
amount of sugar shipped to Europe. The attorneys 
frequently abused the trust placed in them and were 
open to corruption. They could be guilty of neglect 
in allowing the estates to run down in the owner's 
absence. A wise owner, even if an absentee, visited 
his estate frequently to check on the attorney’s 
work. Many overseers coveted the position of estate 
attorney; a few reached it. 


Enslaved labour 


The plantation developed its own social structure, 
and many slaves became trusted craftsmen and 
artisans. However, no matter how skilled or essential 
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a slave became, there was a level beyond which 
he could not go. All jobs connected with manage- 
ment of the plantation were held by whites, as were 
office positions such as clerk or book-keeper even 
if they could only be filled by men who were barely 
literate. 

Skilled or responsible workers made up at least a 
tenth of all slaves on a plantation. On a particularly 
well-run estate they could form as much as a fifth of 
all the slaves and up to a quarter of the active labour 
force. Ona plantation with about 250 slaves the slave 
elite would consist of four or five drivers, five or six 
carpenters, three or four coopers, several distillers, 
masons, wheelwrights, mulemen and carters, and at 
least one boiler - nearly thirty in all. 

The remainder of the slaves would be apportioned 
between the cane fields, the mill, the boiling house, 
the distillery, the provision grounds and the animal 
pens. The majority worked in the fields, where they 
were divided up into gangs. In these gangs, as it was 
only men who became craftsmen and entered the 
slave elite, women predominated. 

Each gang worked under a driver, a slave armed 
with a whip which he was expected to use on anyone 
he thought was not working hard enough. Children 
aged between five and eleven worked in a separate 
weeding gang. 

Some slaves were employed on domestic duties 
in or around the plantation ‘Great House. These 
were mostly women, who became cooks, servants, 
nursemaids, seamstresses and washerwomen, but 
the more ostentatious planters would also employ 
male slaves as butlers, footmen and coachmen. 
This sort of employment was often given to the 
illegitimate children of the planter and his female 
slaves. It was usually highly prized, but a slave 
working indoors remained constantly under the eye 
of the white occupants of the house, and this could 
lead to a domestic being abused more, and having 
less unsupervised time, than a field hand. 

The slaves normally worked from sunrise to 
sunset, with a break of half an hour at nine oclock, 
and a two-hour break in the middle of the day. A 
typical day worked by field hands, when averaged 
out over a year, was twelve hours long in Jamaica 
and about ten hours long in the eastern Caribbean 
islands. Longer hours were worked during crop 
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time, with the slaves in the mill, boiling house and 
curing house often working two eight-hour shifts 
a day. While they often worked seven days a week 
during crop time, the slaves’ normal working week 
ended on Saturday evening or, as the eighteenth 
century progressed, at midday on Saturday. During 
the year they were given further breaks from labour 
at Christmas and Easter. The Christmas break, 
which might last for three days depending on the 
owner, became the major slave festival. 


Social relationships on the plantation 


The plantation, and not the town or village, was the 
basic social and economic unit of the Caribbean. 
As race, colour and legal condition were all deeply 
embedded in everyday life the slaves formed part 
of a caste society. This was not as rigid as the classic 
caste system found in India, but the divisions found 
on the plantation - not only between whites, free 
people of colour and slaves, but between the slaves 
themselves — were nearly as inflexible. 

In the early days the mistrust felt by Africans 
towards other Africans helped to divide slave society. 
Later, the superiority felt by creole slaves, those born 
in the Caribbean, towards newly landed ‘salt-water’ 
slaves helped to divide it further. Finally, the three 
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major groups into which a plantation’s slaves became 
divided, that of skilled artisans, domestics and field 
hands, produced a slave hierarchy. The field hands 
had a lower status than those who worked in the 
‘Great House; and both field hands and domestics, 
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except perhaps for a midwife or a chief housekeeper, 
had lower status than the artisans. The status of 
women slaves was almost identical with that of men 
until towards the end of the eighteenth century. They 
did the same work, suffered the same punishments, 
and had no protection by law from overwork or ill 
treatment during pregnancy. They were required to 
return to the fields two weeks after giving birth. For 
this and many other reasons the birth rate was very 
low, while infant mortality was exceptionally high. 


The slaves’ lives 


Regardless of the factors which tended to divide 
them, all slaves during the eighteenth century took 
part in the development of a new culture, which 
was mostly African but open to other beliefs and 
influences. Music, dance, religion, folk medicines, 
agricultural methods and house-building forms 
were all transplanted to the Caribbean, where they 
were fused with European and indigenous practices 
to create a distinctive black creole culture. Women 
played an essential role in preserving African 
traditions, as it was they who raised the children, 
and once their work in the fields had ended for the 
day they were left very much to their own devices. 
The plantation owners and supervisors tended to 
ignore most aspects of African culture in order 
to emphasise the difference between blacks and 
whites. As the slaves were barred from entering the 
European world, they could keep as much as they 
wanted of their African cultural heritage. There 
were a number of aspects of traditional African 
culture which managed to survive as a result, some 
still enduring today. 


Kinship 

The extended family was an important element of 
society in West Africa, and it was a recreation of 
this which integrated the slave community in the 
New World. Having arrived in the Caribbean as 
individuals, the slaves found it necessary to adapt 
to a new situation by somehow recovering the 
kinship links they had lost. As their true relatives 
were missing they set about inventing new kinship 
networks. A plantation’s older and more established 
slaves, both men and women, ‘adopted’ young 
Africans as they arrived, often to replace their 
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own children who had died. The ‘adopted’ slaves 
then treated those who cared for them as parents. 
In this way the newcomers were integrated into 
slave society, and this form of adoption became 
an important element in cultural continuity. The 
new family could then help its individual members 
to cope with the hardships of plantation life, and 
provide a communal approach to child care. As 
mothers were forced back to work so soon after 
childbirth the more elderly slaves took on much of 
the responsibility of raising children, in much the 
same way as grandparents did in Africa. 

As the slaves were normally allowed to build their 
houses in any way they liked, most were similar 
to those of West Africa. As family groups and 
kinship networks developed, an extended family 
often inhabited a number of houses around a yard, 
enclosed by a fence, as was common practice in 
West Africa. Such kinship patterns, together with 
religion, have proved the most enduring aspects of 
African culture to have survived the experience of 
slavery. 


Religion 
The whites feared the slaves’ religions. To them 
Africans were pagans who worshipped in ways 
which placed them in a different category of human 
beings, and which made it easier to keep them as 
slaves. In fact, although the slaves came from a range 
of African societies with a variety of religions, their 
beliefs had many common characteristics. They 
believed in a supreme being who was a creator and 
not a law-giver, in community values, in an ability to 
ward off evil through the help and protection which 
their ancestors provided from the beyond the grave, 
and in an afterlife. The belief in a happy afterlife 
sometimes tempted slaves to commit suicide. As the 
slaves landed in the New World without their priests 
and religious organisations they were obliged to 
change and adapt their beliefs by drawing on what 
they remembered. Tribal customs and cults such as 
obeah, vodun and myalism were kept up, while the 
elaborate and mournful rites which accompanied 
funerals were considered essential to honour the 
dead. 

Creole culture did not include any European 
religious participation until around 1800. The 
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clergy of the established Anglican Church were 
generally inefficient and corrupt, and not interested 
in converting slaves to Christianity. After 1800 the 
religion of the slaves in the British colonies began 
to include more and more selected concepts of the 
Non-conformist religious movements introduced 
by the Baptists (mostly in Jamaica), the Moravians 
and Methodists. 


Music and dance 


Wherever the slaves gathered they made music. 
Together with dance it dominated their social life. 
Improvised instruments appeared as soon as they 
arrived in the New World. These ranged from 
calabash gourds fitted with twine or horsehair 
strings to crude drums made from wood and hide, 
and from shak-shak rattles to animal horns. As the 
creole culture developed they adopted European 
instruments such as the violin and mandolin. 
Drumming became associated by whites with 
African religions, and as it was thought to offer a 
threat as a means of communication between slaves 
it was often banned. Slaves sang in the fields to 
help them through their labours, and at night and 
at the weekends they danced and sang to provide 
themselves with entertainment. Slaves learned 
enough broken English to be able to communicate 
with whites, but retained their original languages. 
Because of the large number of African languages 
they had to develop a common creole patois in order 
to be able to communicate with each other. This was 
made up of English (or French, Spanish, Dutch or 
Danish as the case may be) and African elements, 
and was often unintelligible to the whites. As many 
of the songs the slaves then sang in this patois were 
used to mock and ridicule the whites, much of their 
nightly or weekend music-making must have been 
doubly enjoyable. 


Health 


The health of the slaves was of great concern to the 
owner, but only in order not to lose their value as 
labourers through illness. On large plantations it was 
common practice to provide a hospital of sorts, and 
to engage the services of a doctor on a regular basis. 
Unfortunately slaves were afflicted by a wide range 
of diseases and parasitic infections, against which 
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European medicine was largely ineffective. African 
preventative medicine in the eighteenth century 
was more advanced, and women healers among 
the slaves could often provide cures using natural 
remedies which were unknown to the doctors. In 
traditional African society women had a vital role 
in healing, and such healers were prominent in the 
slave community. Their chief medicaments were 
lime juice, cardomon, roots, leaves, tree bark and 
gums, and about thirty different herbs. 


Food and clothing 


The basic elements of food and clothing for the slaves 
were provided by the plantation owners. As these 
were all imported from Europe or North America 
they represented a large expense in the budget of any 
plantation. Only the minimum amount of clothing 
was provided and children usually went about 


naked. As the adults had their clothing renewed 
only twice a year most of their working days were 
spent in little more than rags. The food provided 
was also extremely limited, rarely consisting of 
anything but salted meat, dried fish, rice, maize and 
flour. Everything else they wore or ate the slaves had 
to provide for themselves. 

From the beginning the West Indian plantations 
incorporated certain features of the forest and 
savannah economies of West Africa where hoe 
cultivation predominated. Newly arrived slaves 
continued in the tradition of tilling their own 
provision grounds, and sometimes up to half the 
acreage of a plantation was given over to growing 
the bulk of the slaves’ food. Among the things they 
cultivated were ackee, okra, black-eyed peas, yam, 
millet and sorghum - all of which were grown in 
West Africa - as well as plantains, bananas, cassava, 
edoes, potatoes and pineapples. The breadfruit was 
brought to the Caribbean from the South Pacific in 
the late eighteenth century, specifically as a staple 
food for slaves. This proved highly unpopular, as it 
was less appetising than anything the slaves then 
grew themselves and its cultivation was perhaps 
seen as a threat. African culture and lifestyle were 
most apparent in the provision grounds, which were 
the only part of the land over which the slaves had 
some control. Although the individual provision 
grounds belonged to the plantation owner, by the 
time the breadfruit was introduced many slaves 
regarded their plots as possessions which could be, 
and often were, passed on as family property. 


The Sunday Market 


As they had to grow most of their own food the 
slaves were usually not employed on plantation work 
on Saturday afternoon or Sunday. During this time 
given to them for tending their provision grounds, 
they soon discovered they could also indulge in 
various activities such as making handicrafts, 
keeping pigs, raising chickens, or growing fruit and 
vegetables — all for sale in the weekly markets. 

Such a market, which was always held on a Sunday, 
was an important institution from the very early days 
of slavery. It provided the slaves with an opportunity 
to make money and to socialise. Much of the money 
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they earned, which the planters rightly allowed them 
to keep, was used to buy the clothes they wore when 
not in the fields. Sometimes enough cash could be 
accumulated for a slave to buy his or her freedom. 
The majority of the market traders were females, as 
was traditional in West Africa. This meant that, as 
well as making an indispensable contribution to the 
external economy of the sugar islands by their work 
in the fields, women also played a major part in their 
internal marketing systems. In time, and as a direct 
result of the planters forcing their workers to grow 
most of their own food, slaves came to dominate 
the internal economy of the islands. In Jamaica by 
the1770s at least 20 per cent of all the currency in 
circulation was in the hands of the slaves, nearly all 
in small coins. 


Other employers of slave labour 


It is likely that about one million of the slaves brought 
to the Caribbean never encountered life on a sugar 
plantation. These were the ones bought by the owners 
of estates on which crops such as cotton, coffee and 
cocoa were grown, and by the whites who lived on 
islands or in mainland areas where sugar production 
was not viable. Life for the majority, those who ended 
up as slaves on cotton or coffee plantations, was very 
little different from the life of those on the sugar 
plantations. They too were employed in gangs under 
drivers, suffered all the same hardships, and lived 
under the same conditions. It was only the minority 
who were never subjected to the plantation regime 
who experienced anything very different in the way 
they were employed and treated as slaves. 


Market in Kingston, Jamaica 
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Coffee plantations 


By the 1770s coffee was grown among the British 
possessions only in Jamaica, Dominica and Grenada, 
and formed only 11 per cent of the total value of 
exports from the British West Indies. Some was 
also grown in the Dutch colonies of Essequibo and 
Demerara. The amount produced in St Domingue, 
Guadeloupe and Martinique was considerably 
greater, and represented a quarter of the total value of 
exports from the French West Indian possessions. 

The plantations that grew coffee were usually 
smaller than most having less than 100 slaves. After 
planting, and then tending and weeding the bushes 
to maturity, the slaves then harvested, husked and 
dried the beans and prepared them for shipment 
in a never-ending cycle of labour. They worked in 
gangs, to a rule of thumb which required two slaves 
for every three acres under cultivation. 

As an acre of coffee gave the planter a return of 
less than half of that produced by an acre of sugar, 
its cultivation gradually decreased throughout 
the Caribbean Region as the eighteenth century 
progressed. It received a boost in Jamaica in the early 
years of the next century, as a result of the collapse of 
the coffee industry in St Domingue brought about by 
the Haitian Revolution (see Book 2). The increased 
output from Jamaica then combined with the 
increased production of growers in Asia to ruin the 
coffee planters of the Dutch colonies in the Guianas. 
By the time slavery was abolished, coffee was a very 
marginal crop throughout the West Indies. 


Cotton plantations 


Cotton had been in the West Indies since soon 
after the days of Columbus. By the middle of the 
eighteenth century, although it was still grown in all 
British and French islands and in the Dutch Guianas, 
the amount produced represented less than 10 per 
cent of the total value of their combined exports. 
During the first decade of the nineteenth century the 
British demand began to switch from the Caribbean 
to the United States, and by the 1820s the demand 
for West Indian cotton had almost ceased. 

This had a marked effect on the Bahamas, where 
sugar was never grown, and where at any time 
before 1783 there had never been more than about 
1000 slaves. Most of these worked on small farms, 


as domestics, as salt-gatherers, or as seamen. In 
1783 cotton was introduced by loyalists fleeing the 
United States after the end of the American War 
of Independence, and within five years there were 
well over 100 large cotton plantations throughout 
the Bahamas, worked by the 4000 or so slaves the 
loyalists brought with them. With the collapse of 
the cotton industry in the 1820s, brought about as 
much by a worm disease as the loss of a market, 
many of the slaves found themselves involved by 
their owners in piracy or wrecking activities. 


The logging industry 


There was no direct slave trade between Africa 
and that part of the Yucatan peninsula which the 
English logwood cutters had started to occupy in 
the seventeenth century (see Chapter 9). There were 
no more than about 400 slaves there in the 1740s, 
and all had been brought from Jamaica or Bermuda. 
Many more had been imported but had managed to 
run away into the interior of Central America. Both 
logwood and mahogany were exported until around 
1770, after which the mahogany trade became 
much more important. Soon after this the Spanish 
promised freedom to any slaves who ran away, in the 
hope that this would lead to the destruction of the 
British settlement by removing its labour force. This 
had no effect and by the end of the century there 
were well over 2000 slaves in a total population of 
less than 3000. The economy and the very existence 
of the settlement were then entirely dependent on 
slaves. On the whole they were well treated and 
given plenty of food and clothing. As the whites 
regarded this Central American settlement as their 
home, relations between owners and slaves were 
altogether milder than in the sugar islands. This was 
particularly the case deep in the forests where the 
logging work took place, involving blacks and whites 
working side by side well away from any signs of 
civilisation. The manumission rate was higher than 
in the plantation colonies as slaves were paid for 
working on Saturdays, and so could eventually save 
enough to buy their freedom. 


The growth of a ‘free coloured’ society 


Plantation life and the social conventions that ruled 
it did not prevent a new class and colour being born 
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out of the relationships between blacks and whites. 
The children of slave women and free white men 
emerged as a separate racial and social group. 

The attitude to sexual unions between races 
varied from nation to nation, island to island 


SLAVES AT SEA 


Throughout the Caribbean as the era of slavery 
progressed, an increasing number of slaves 
not only never experienced plantation life but 
had little experience of life outside the region’s 
ports. These were the men employed in the 
maritime industry: shipyard and boatyard 
workers, sail-makers, caulkers, boatmen, ferry- 
men, wharf workers, fisher-men, pilots and sea- 
men of all kinds. As time went by black sailors 
became common wherever Europeans traded, 
and many of them were slaves. As early as 1700 
the Antigua legislature was complaining about 
the number of harbour craft that were managed 
by slaves, but without being able to do very much 
to end the practice. In 1765 it was recorded 
that500 slaves from Nevis were employed as 
seamen or fishermen, and nine years later the 
governor of the Leeward Islands reported that 
coastal shipping throughout the colony was 
dominated by slaves. At much the same time in 
Jamaica it was estimated that several thousand 
slaves were working as mariners, dock-side 
workers or fishermen. The percentage of slaves 
working at sea was always much higher in the 
Bahamas than anywhere else in the region, 
and by 1834 at least 16 per cent of all male 
slaves were so employed. Some slave mariners, 
particularly those from the Bahamas and 
Bermuda, became deep-sea sailors joining the 
crews of ships on voyages to North America and 
Europe. Although some of those who voyaged 
to Britain liberated themselves by jumping 
ship this was by no means a universal aim. 
Those who did added to the black populations 
of ports like London and Liverpool, and in the 
late eighteenth century the growing visibility 
of such communities undoubtedly contributed 
to the embryonic anti-slavery movement. Those 
who did not were often content enough with 
the life, or striving to earn the money needed 
for manumission. 
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and period to period. Even when it was legislated 
against, the law was ineffective due to the nature of 
plantation society. The Spaniards had always freely 
cohabited with Indians and blacks, both because 
they did not bring many women with them to the 
Indies and because of their open-minded attitude to 
such unions. There was a large mulatto population 
around Santo Domingo in the sixteenth century, and 
in the eighteenth century Cuba had a coloured-to- 
black ratio of over 1:2. Puerto Rico was the extreme 
case as there were four coloureds to one black in the 
eighteenth century. 

The French in 1685 had legislated against sexual 
intercourse between a white and a black slave. 
However, in French West Indian society it was very 
common for the class known as petits blancs to 
marry slave women and give them their freedom. 

Such unions were accepted, especially in St 
Domingue, and led to a large coloured population 
of about 25 000 by the end of the eighteenth century. 
The French Revolutionary ideas of equality and 
fraternity broke down some of the old barriers 
against inter-racial unions throughout the French 
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West Indies. In Guadeloupe, when prejudice against 
cohabitation between white and black ceased, 
an increase in the coloured community was very 
quickly apparent. 

The English attitude was not so straightforward. 
Initially the children of such unions inherited the 
slave status of their mothers, but usually received 
favourable treatment from their fathers. Some were 
set free, others were given comfortable positions 
as domestics, and some were ignored. As they did 
not inherit the rights of their fathers, they created 
many legal, social and linguistic problems. Besides 
making the relationship between black and white 
more complex, the creation of a coloured caste also 
led to the identification of black with drudgery in 
the fields, and brown with the lighter work of the 
plantation. 

The free coloured population of the British 
islands and territories climbed steadily during the 
eighteenth century. In Jamaica they rose from a 
handful in 1700 to 10 000 by 1800, and in Barbados 
from about 100 in 1740 to 6600 in 1800. In these 
islands and elsewhere they tended to concentrate 
in the towns, and to distance themselves from the 
blacks by adopting the dress, manners and behaviour 
of the whites. 


Legislation against coloureds 


There was a mixture of scorn and fear among the 
whites towards the coloureds, whom they never 
accepted as equals. Scorn because colour was 
linked to slavery and inferiority, and fear because 
of their increasing numbers, and the possibility of 
their joining the slaves in revolt in reaction to the 
prejudice shown towards them. That there was a 
sound basis for this fear was shown in the revolu- 
tion which took place in St Domingue in 1791 (see 
Book 2). 

Laws against coloureds were passed in order to 
stop them from becoming a powerful group politi- 
cally, economically and socially. The result was to 
injure the pride of the coloureds and antagonise 
them to such an extent that they allied with the 
blacks against the whites in some cases. However, 
when it came to emancipation, the coloureds, many 
of whom were slave-owners, often took the side of 
the whites. The coloureds were more concerned 
with improving their own position economically, 


politically and socially, and the newly freed blacks 
posed the same threat to them as a class as they had 
posed to the whites. 

In the seventeenth century in the French islands 
free coloureds had been given all the rights of free 
men so that they could own land and inherit pro- 
perty. In the next century the whites, considering 
this dangerous, persuaded the French government 
to restrict the rights of coloureds in 1766. They 
could not hold any legal posts or serve as officers in 
the militia. Through fear that the affranchis would 
ally with the black majority they were not allowed 
to carry firearms without a licence. They were not 
allowed to wear the same clothes as the whites and 
details of the cut and material of their clothes were 
laid down. The preamble of the law of 1766 also 
affected coloureds socially when it stated clearly that 
a coloured could never enter the world of whites 
as colour was ‘wedded to slavery. In 1771 in the 
French islands the professions closed to coloureds 
were extended to include law, pharmacy and the 
public service. Then from 1779 the coloureds were 
placed under curfew to curtail their movement 
and prevent them from plotting. In St Domingue, 
the great wealth of many coloureds made these 
restrictions even harder to bear. 

In the British islands restrictive legislation against 
the coloureds was in some cases more harsh, and in 
others more lenient, than the French. For example, 
in Jamaica from 1733 a coloured of the third 
generation of freedom, that is the grandchild of a 
free grandfather, could not legally be discriminated 
against. In the French islands after 1766 a free 
coloured could never achieve this position. On the 
other hand the coloureds in the British islands were 
much more discriminated against economically than 
their French counterparts. The amount of property 
a coloured could hold was limited, especially the 
holding of land in freehold which would confer 
political rights. For example, in Jamaica by a law of 
1761, a coloured could not inherit property more 
than £1400 in value, or buy land exceeding this 
amount. Also they could not own sugar plantations, 
but could only grow other provisions on their land. 

Politically in all the British islands the coloureds 
were discriminated against by not being allowed 
to vote or hold political office, and their rights in 
law courts were limited. For example, a coloured 
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person who struck a white under any circumstances 
was to be whipped and imprisoned for six months. 
Coloureds were not allowed to serve on juries. 


Conclusion 


By the end of the eighteenth century there were 
about one million slaves in the Caribbean Region. 
The majority of them, because of it then being 
wartime, were under British control. Most of them 
were plantation workers, each working anything 
up to 3000 hours a year. They all worked under 
compulsion and were provided with only the bare 
necessities of life. To provide themselves with 
adequate food, decent clothing, and the little luxuries 
which helped to make life bearable, they were obliged 
to put in extra hours of work in their own time. The 
slaves were needed as a means to an end, and were 
assumed by their owners to possess no individual 
identity. As far as most planters were concerned the 
slaves were, in the words of the Jamaican historian 
Orlando Patterson, ‘socially dead’ 

This view was countered by the slaves themselves, 
assisted by the free coloureds, in the development 
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of a creole culture which retained a great deal of 
traditional African culture. This, in the words of 
the Guyanese historian, Walter Rodney, was ‘the 
shield which frustrated the efforts of the Europeans 
to dehumanize Africans through servitude. In 
spite of the loss of freedom and everything they 
possessed, slaves carried endless skills, resources and 
expectations to the New World. These helped them 
to survive, to adapt, to challenge, and eventually 
to demolish the whole European concept of 
enslavement. As yet another West Indian historian, 
Eric Williams, has written: 


For the only time in history the black man emerged 
as a superior being. 


Viewed dispassionately, from the standpoint of 
economic history and not of theology or race 
pride, the Negros supreme achievement, his great 
contribution to Western civilization, was that he 
provided Europe with sugar and raised our tiny 
islands to a prosperity and importance that have 
never been surpassed in the annals of imperialism. 


Theme 1: The Indigenous Peoples and the 
Europeans 


1. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 
(b) 


Name one Caribbean territory in which 
the Maya lived in 1492, and another which 
was inhabited by the Taino 

Why were most of the Mayan villages 
located inland, while those of the Taino 
were usually near the coast or streams? 
What were the main similarities, and the 
main differences between Mayan and 
Taino settlements? 

List three or more ways in which the 
indigenous peoples of the Caribbean 
obtained their food. 

List as many as possible of the ways in 
which Carib and Taino societies differed 
from each other. 

List as many reasons as possible why the 
Mayan civilization was considered to be 
more developed than either the Taino or 
Kalinago civilizations. 

Describe the main features of the political 
organisation developed by the Taino. 

List the ways in which the political 
organisation of the Taino was similar to 
that of the Kalinago, and then the ways in 
which it differed. 

List as many as you can of the achievements 
of the Mayan civilization. 

List as many reasons as you can why 
Columbus wanted to make a westward 
voyage to India and Japan. 

In what ways did the king and queen of 
Spain assist Columbus? 

List as many as possible of the benefits 
that Spain received from the voyages of 
Columbus. 

What was the reaction of the Taino to the 
Spanish occupation of Hispaniola, amongst 
those who were free and also among those 
who were made slaves? 


(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


What impact did the Taino resistance 
have on the Spanish, and on the Taino 
themselves? 

List as many as possible of the crops found 
by the Spanish in the New World. 
Describe the ways in which the voyages of 
Columbus affected the indigenouspeoples 
of the New World. 

List as many as possible of the ways in 
which the indigenous people resisted the 
Spanish. 

Why did the Spanish want to occupy the 
lands inhabited by the indigenous peoples 
of the Caribbean? 

Why were the Spanish weapons more 
effective than those of indigenous 
peoples? 

Other than their possession of inferior 
weapons what other factors contributed to 
the defeat of these peoples by the Spanish? 


(d) List as many as possible of the ways in which 


the indigenous peoples affected the lives of 
the Spanish colonizers. 


Theme 2: Caribbean Economy and Slavery 


1. 


2. 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


Explain why there was only a small number 
of African slaves in the Caribbean in the 
early 1500s. 

Give the reasons why the number had 
increased so greatly by the 1700s. 

Name the Caribbean territories into which 
slaves were brought by the Spanish in the 
early 1500s. 

From which part of Africa was the Atlantic 
slave trade organized? 

List as many as possible of the ways in 
which the slave trade affected this region. 
Describe how the triangular trade was 
conducted, and list the commodities 
traded on each leg of the voyage. 

Outline the experiences of the slaves 
during the Middle Passage. 
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(a) 


(a) 


(b) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Describe the social organization of the 
British West Indian society during the 
slavery period, and provide a suitable 
diagram showing the positions of the 
various social groups. 

List as many examples as possible of the 
African cultural practices which were 
visible in the Caribbean during the slavery 
period. 

List as many examples as possible of 
the African musical instruments which 
introduced into the Caribbean before 
1834. 

Before a ship could leave England on a 
slave trading voyage what steps had to be 
taken by the owner of the ship? 

Discuss the ways in which some African 
states and some African people benefited 
economically from the Atlantic slave 
trade. 

Give the reasons why many slaves died 
during the Middle Passage. 


(b) 


(b) 


(c) 


Describe the various uses made of land on 
a sugar plantation apart from the growing 
of sugar-cane. 

Explain why so many women were 
employed as field workers. 

Which jobs on a sugar plantation were 
filled only by men, and which only by 
women? 

In what ways, other than being captured 
in raids and wars, were Africans taken into 
slavery? 

List as many as possible of the ways in 
which Africans resisted enslavement 
before they reached the Caribbean. 
Describe the negative economic impact of 
the slave trade on African societies. 
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